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Some Problems of Early Norman Chronology 


HE chronology of the reign of Richard II, duke of Normandy, 

has a direct bearing upon the elucidation not only of Norman, 
but also of English, history in his time. The purpose of this note 
is to indicate some of the problems which are involved in that 
chronology, to comment upon opinions which have been expressed 
concerning them, and in a few cases to offer a tentative solution. 

Duke Richard II began his reign in November 996. The 
year is indicated decisively by the Norman cbroniclers,' and the 
anniversary of his father’s death was celebrated on 21 November 
at Jumiéges ? and at Le Mont-Saint-Michel.* An element of 
doubt is provided by the fact that some manuscripts of the 
panegyric of Dudo of St. Quentin refer the death of Richard I to 
1002, and no charter of Richard IT has been indisputably dated 
before that year. Nevertheless, if the opinion of Dudo is re- 
presented in the best manuscripts of his work > which give 996, 
his evidence on this matter is valuable, since he appears to have 
been present at Richard I’s funeral,* and the consistency of the 
later tradition in favour of this date is overwhelming.’ 

If, however, the date of Richard II’s succession may be 
regarded as established, the dates of his marriages are, by con- 
trast, extremely difficult to determine, and this is the more 
unfortunate, since if precision could here be obtained the 
criticism of many early’ Norman charters would be much facili- 
tated. Richard II’s first marriage was to Judith, sister of Geoffrey 
I, duke of Brittany.* In his additions to the chronicle of Sigebert 
of Gembloux, Robert of Torigny, writing in the twelfth century, 
placed this marriage in 1013,° but, as will appear below, this date 
is completely inadmissible. The marriage of Richard IT to Judith 


1 Dudonis Sancti Quintini de moribus et actis primorum Normanniae ducum, ed. 
J. Lair (1875), p. 299; Will. Jumiéges, bk. iv, ch. 20 (ed. J. Marx, 1914, p. 72). 

2 Receuil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, xxiii. 422. 

3 Ibid. xxiii. 581. 4 Dudo, ed. Lair, 299. 5 Ibid. § Ibid. 298, 299. 

7 For instance the annals of Caen, Le Mont-Saint-Michel and St. Evroul all give 
this date which is similarly supplied by Ordericus Vitalis (ed. Le Prévost, ii. 10). 

8 Will. Jumiéges, bk. v, ch. 13 (ed. J. Marx, p. 88). 

® See Delisle, Chronique de Robert de Torigni, i. 30. 


* All rights reserved. 
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was most probably connected with,’ though subsequent to,” 
Geofirey’s own marriage to Hawisa the sister of the Norman duke; 
and though the date of Geoffrey’s marriage is uncertain it must 
have taken place in or before 1006, since he had three children 
by Hawisa, and since he himself died in 1008 while on a journey 
to Rome.’ The year 1008 has in fact been suggested for Judith’s 
marriage to Richard II by many scholars including Freeman,‘ 
but, though this date is not absolutely impossible, it is in the 
highest degree improbable. Judith had by Richard II at least 
three daughters and three sons of whom Richard III was the 
eldest and Robert Ithe second.’ Even assuming that these three 


1 The annals of Le Mont-Saint-Michel, for instance, clearly regard the two marriages 
as connected ; ‘ DCCCCXCVI. obiit primus Richardus dux Normannorum cui successit 
secundus Ricardus filius eius. Hic Ricardus duxit Judit sororem comitis Britanniae, 
ex qua genuit duos filios, Ricardum et Robertum qui ei successerunt. Gaufredus 
vero comes Britanniae Hadevisam, sororem praedicti Ricardi, ex qua genuit duos 
filios, Alanum et Eudonem’. (Delisle, op. cit. ii. 231.) Cf. also the remarks in P. Le 
Baud, Histoire de Bretagne (1638), p. 144, and in A. de la Borderie, Histoire de 
Bretagne, iii. (1899), p. 3. 

* This seems to follow from the separation of these marriages by William of Jumiéges 
who places the marriage of Hawisa in the fifth chapter of his fifth book, and that of 
Judith in the thirteenth chapter. It would be rash, however, to regard the fifth book 
of William of Jumiéges as being arranged in strict chronological order for the events 
connected with the building of the castle of Tilligres which appear to have occurred 
in 1012 or 1013 (cf. Pfister, Robert le Pieux, 1885, p. 215; Lot, Fidéles ow Vassauz, 
p. 195) are placed in the tenth chapter, that is to say, before the marriage of Judith, 
which was certainly prior to them. 

8’ MVIII. Obiit Gaufredus Dux Britanniae filius Conani filii Juhelli Berengarii dum 
pergeret Romam causa orationis (Annals of Le Mont-Saint-Michel, quoted in Com- 
plete Peerage, new edn. x. 779). Concerning the cause of his death an entertaining 
story found its way very early into the Historia Sancti Florentii Salmurensis : Gau- 
fredus, nobilitate viribus et armis praeditus, Romanum pro oratu iter carpens, cujusdam 
matronae hospitium ingressus est, cujus accipiter mulieris gallinam invadens occidit. 
Unde a tumultuosa muliere caput lapide percussus, sua re disposita mortuus est. 
(Chroniques des églises d’ Anjou, ed. P. Marchegay and E. Mabille (1869), p. 261.) 
This may be regarded as ben trovato, but the date of the duke’s death may be held to be 
established. A treatise concerning St. Gildas composed in the eleventh century 
contains the following notice : Anno igitur Dominicae Incarnationis millesimo octavo 

. . properabat enim eo tempore idem Dux (i.e. Geoffrey I) Romam ire gratia 
orationis : ivit, itaque, sed non rediit, quia in ipso itinere mortuus est. (H. Morice, 
Histoire de Bretagne, Preuves, vol. i (1742), col. 354.) 

4 Norman Conquest, i. (1870), 454. This opinion was evidently derived (see Norman 
Conquest, ii. (1870), 613) from Marténe and Durand who in their edition of the dotal- 
ictum of Judith assigned this undated document to the year 1008 (Thesaurus Novus 
Anecdotorum, vol. i, 1717, col. 122). F. Blais, Notice Historique . . . sur Notre Dame de 
la Couture de Bernay (1832), at p. 10, suggests 1007. Much more judicious was the 
suggestion made as early as 1823 by A. Le Prévost that the dotalicium ‘ est d’une date 
necessairement tres voisine de l’an 1000, puisque la duchesse Judith mourut en 1017 
apres avoir donné le jour a six enfants’ (Mem. Soc. Antiq. Norm. iv. 370). To admit 
Robert of Torigny’s date of 1013 for the marriage, it would be necessary to credit 
Judith either with quadruplets, or with two groups of triplets, or with three pairs of 
twins—exploits on the part of a Norman duchess which would hardly have passed 
without comment even in the eleventh century. 

5 Will. Jumiéges, bk. v, ch. 13 (ed. J. Marx, p. 88): ‘de qua profluentibus annis, 
tres filios genuit, Ricardum siquidem atque Rodbertum necnon Willelmum apud Fis- 
cannum monachili vellere in adolescentia functum, totidemque filias quarum una 
nomine Adeliz Rainaldo Burgundionum comiti nupsit . . . altera Balduino Flandrensi, 
tertia jam adulta obiit virgo’. 
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brothers were all older than all their sisters (a fact for which there 
is no evidence), Robert could on this supposition hardly have 
been born before 1010. But William (the future Conqueror) was 
born in 1027, or at the latest 1028,1 which implies that Robert's 
connexion with Herleve, William’s mother, took place when 
Robert was sixteen or seventeen years old. In this case, placing 
Robert’s birth in 1010, there would just have been time for 
Richard III, Robert’s elder brother, to have been born in 1009.? 
In short it is not impossible that Judith was married to Richard 
II as late as 1008, but to admit this date, every factor has to be 
pressed to the limit of possibility. Judith’s marriage to Richard 
cannot have taken place after 1008, and in all probability it took 
place considerably before that year.* 

Judith died in 1017, and (as it seems) on 28 June; the year 
is given by the annals of Caen,* St. Evroul ® and Le Mont-Saint 
Michel,* whilst the day is indicated in the necrology of Jumiéges.’ 
She was buried, as was fitting, in the abbey of Bernai § which she 
had so richly endowed,® and after her death Richard II married 
Papia.1° About Papia little has been discovered, but a charter 
by her step-son, Robert I, suggests that she came from Envermeu, 
being the daughter of a certain Richildis by a father whose name 
is unknown." Her brothers, Humphrey and Osbern, in due course 
became monks of Saint-Wandrille,!? and her sons by Richard 
were subsequently great magnates, one being Mauger, archbishop 


1E.g. Freeman (Norman Conquest, i. (1870), 613), prefers 1027. H. Prentout 
(Etudes sur quelques points Whistoire de Normandie (1926), pp. 73-89) argues for 1028. 

2 Note, however, that among the signa to the charter given in 1015 by Richard II 
to the canons of Saint-Quentin is that of Ricardi filii Ricardi which occurs immediately 
after the signum of Judith (Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, iv. 225). A charter of the 
same duke for Saint-Riquier (Hariulf, Chronicon Centulemse, ed. F. Lot (1894), p. 183) 
which is probably earlier than 1017 is subscribed both by Richard (III) and by his 
brother Robert. 

3H. Prentout (Etudes sur quelques points @histoire de Normandie—nouvelle serie, 
1929, p. 96) suggests that Robert of Torigny’s date MXIII is a scribal error for MIII. 
The assumption is rash but the conclusion may well be approximately correct. 

4 A. Duchesne, Historiae Normaniae Scriptores (1619), p. 1017. 

5 Ordericus Vitalis, ed. Le Prevost, v. 156. 

® L. Delisle, Chronique de Robert de Torigni, ii. 219. 

7 Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 420; cf. ibid. xxiii. 579. 

® Her epitaph on a stone which replaced some more ancient structure contained 
in 1827 the phrase: ‘ Hic sepulta est anno MXVII (Mem. Soc. Antiq. Norm. iv. 373). 
In 1861 some bones were discovered which were alleged to be hers. (A. Goujon, 
Histoire de Bernay (1873), p. 49.) 

® Her dotalicium (Marténe and Durand, op. cit. i. col. 122), and the charter of her 
husband confirming her benefactions to Bernay (for which see A. Blais, op. cit. pp. 
14-19), are among the most precious documents relating to the territorial history of 
Normandy in the earlier half of the eleventh century. 

10 Will. Jumiéges, bk. vii, ch. 4 (ed. J. Marx, p. 119). 

11 Le Prévost, Mémoires—pour servir a l'histoire du Départment de I’ Eure, ii. (1844), 
520. The charter confirms estates to Rouen cathedral, and among them is mentioned 
‘illam partem alodii quam Richildis et Papia filia ipsius in Envermeu et presente 
Ricardo comite—ad hanc ecclesiam donaverunt ’. 

12 F, Lot, L’abbaye de Saint Wandrille (1913), p. 40, no. 9. 
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of Rouen, and another William count of Arques.' Now, 
although the first recorded act of Mauger as archbishop is in 
1049 there seems no reason to suppose that he did not succeed 
very shortly after the death of his predecessor which occurred 
in 1037.2 He was undoubtedly very young at the time of his 
appointment, but he was probably then not less than eighteen, 
and though it is very possible that he was not born in wedlock, 
it is perhaps less likely that he was born before Judith’s death, 
because in that case he would not in law have qualified for eccles- 
iastical office being an adulterine bastard whom no subsequens 
matrimonium would have legitimated. In view of the conditions 
then prevailing in the Norman church it would be very unwise 
to lay too much stress on this ecclesiastical evidence, but on all 
grounds it is reasonable to consider that Papia’s marriage to 
Richard II took place shortly after Judith’s death in June 1017. 
The date of her own death has apparently not been ascertained, 
but she subscribed a charter for Saint Wandrille late in the reign.* 

In his notable study of the abbey of Saint Wandrille, Professor 
Ferdinand Lot twice asserts that Papia was the third wife of 
Richard II,‘ and this statement is repeated by J. J. Vernier 
the learned archivist of the Seine Inférieure.6 An opinion thus 
derived commands great respect, but, in view of the considerable 
chronological difficulties which lie in the way of its acceptance, 
it deserves emphasis that it is clearly contradicted, implicitly 
by William of Jumiéges,* and explicitly by Ordericus Vitalis.’ 

Nevertheless, the suggestion that Papia was the third, and not 
the second, wife of Richard II merits close examination if only 
for the fact that it concerns the biography and the reputation 
of Estrith, sister of Cnut the Great, and herself the mother of a 
notable King of Denmark. Already, in the eleventh century, 
there were rumours abroad connecting this lady with a Norman 
duke, for Rodulf Glaber in an allusion to the pilgrimage under- 
taken by Duke Robert I parenthetically remarks that this duke 
married a sister (unnamed) of Cnut, but that, because she was 
hateful to him, he repudiated her. Now, this is exactly the 


1 Will. Jumidges, bk. vii, ch. 4 (ed. J. Marx, p. 119). 

2 Cf. E. Vacandard, Liste chronologique des archevéques de Rowen (Evreux, 1904), 
pp. 10, 14. 3 F. Lot, op. cit. p. 41, no. 10. 

4 Ibid. pp. lvi and 41. 5 Chartres de Jumiéges, i. (1916), 63. 

® Will. Jumidéges, bk. vii, ch. 4 (ed. J. Marx, p. 119): ‘ Ricardus dux secundus 
mortua Judith aliam uxorem nomine Papiam duxit ’. 

? Speaking of the archbishops of Rouen, Ordericus Vitalis (ed. Le Prévost, ii. 
367) observes of Mauger :— 

‘ Malgerius juvenis sedem suscepit honoris 
Natali clarus sed nullo nobilis actu 
Hic filius Ricardi II ducis ex secunda conjuge nomine Paphia natus est ’. 

8 Ed. M. Prou, p. 108: ‘non fuerat ei proles ex matrimonio aliqua ad regimen 
suscipiendum provintie ; quamlibet sororem Anglorum regis Canuc manifestum est 
duxisse uxorem quam odiendo divortium fecerat ’, 
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sort of gossip which would have appealed to Rodulf who in 
truth ‘made a collection of trifling, largely fabulous, narratives 
and called it a history ’,! and such a statement, introduced in 
this manner by ‘the most careless and inaccurate of writers ’,* 
would if unsupported hardly demand credence. Some scandal 
of this nature was, however, current in the north at an early 
date though there it seems to have taken a different form. Thus 
Adam of Bremen, who was acquainted with Sweyn Estrithson, 
tells a strange story :* Cnut (he says) having married Emma, 
sister of Richard, count of the Normans, gave to this same Richard 
his own sister Margaret (i.e. apparently Estrith) 4 who after she 
had married, and had been repudiated by, Richard, subsequently 
married Earl Ulf; whereupon Richard went on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem.’ The reference to the pilgrimage might suggest 
that Adam was referring not to Richard but to Robert, but this 
was not so, for, he adds, that this Richard’s son was Robert the 
father of William ‘the bastard ’.6 Echoes of the same scandal, 
which tended ever to become more distorted, subsequently 
found their way not only into the pages of Saxo Grammaticus,’ 
but also to Roskild,’to Eskrom ® and, as it seems, to Halberstadt.'° 


1R. L. Poole, Studies in Chronology and History (1934), p. 202. 

2 Op. cit., loc. cit. 3 Ed. B. Schmeidler (Hanover, 1917), p. 114. 

4 The appellation is curious, but the Brevior Historia Regum Deniae, being doubt- 
less under the influence of Adam, likewise speaks of Estrith under the name of 
Margaret: ‘Sveno magnus, nepos Kanuti senis : hic erat filius Ulf ducis et Margaretae 
quae erat soror Kanuti regis. . . .’ (J. Langebek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum, i. 
(1772), 17. 

5 Chnud regnum Adelradi accepit, uxoremque eius Immam nomine, quae fuit soror 
comitis Nortmannorum Rikardi. Cuirex Danorum suam dedit germanam Margaretam 
pro federe; quam deinde Chnud, repudiatam a comite Wolf duci Angliae dedit ; 
eiusque Wolf sororem copulatam altero duci Gudvino; callide ratus Anglos et Nort- 
mannos pro conubia Danis fideliores ; quae res eum non fefellit. Et Rikardus quidem 
comes declinans iram Chnud [herosolimam profectus ibidem obiit relinquens filium in 
Nortmannia nomine Rodbertum, cuius filius est iste Willelmus quem Franci Bastardum 
vocant. 

® It will be observed below that Annalista Saxo, developing this, says that Robert 
was Richard’s son by Estrith ! 

7 Ed. Olrik and Raeder (1931), i. 287: ‘Qui cum Anglorum rebus obtentis nec- 
tendam cum finitimis amicitiam decrevisset, Normanniae praefecti Roberti filiam 
Immam matrimonio duxit, eiusque fratri Rykardo sororem Estritham conjugio 
potiendam permisit’. Richard I is here described as ‘ Robert’. Saxo also makes 
another reference to the business (op. cit. i. 298): ‘At Kanutus a Richardo, quod 
sororis suae repudium egisset atque adversus uxorem severius aequo maritali supercilio 
usus fuisset, tamquam a conjugalia sacra contumeliose tractante poenas sump- 
turus ac tori genialis iniuriam repulsurus in Normanniam magna classe traiceit ’. 
There is no reason to suppose that this alleged expedition by Cnut to Normandy ever 
took place. Cf. also Freeman, op. cit. i. 748, 749. 

8 The Anonymi Roskildenis Chronicon (Langebek, op. cit. i. 377) remarks: ‘ Kanutus 
victor existens ipsam Ymmam duxit uxorem, genuitque ex ea Hartheknud. Kanutus 
Ricardo suam dedit sororem nomine Estrid. Quae ab illo repudiata Duci Ulf sine 
fratris consensu est coniuncta.’ 

® The annals of Eskrom (Langebek, op. cit. i. 236) take the story from Adam of 
Bremen and repeat it almost in his words. 

10 The inchoate compilation known as Annalista Saxo, which was apparently drawn 
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The utter confusion of these accounts and their general 
dependence upon the story as earlier told by Adam of Bremen 
will be manifest, but it will be noted that they all assert that 
Estrith was married to a Norman duke and repudiated by him 
before her marriage to Earl Ulf. It is, however, very difficult, 
if not impossible, to believe that Earl Ulf could have been the 
second husband of a woman who had previously been married 
to Robert I as duke, for the whole weight of northern tradition 
suggests that Earl Ulf was murdered by Cnut shortly after the 
battle of the Holy River! which occurred as it seems in 1026, 
or at all events in or before 1027,2 whereas Duke Richard III 
of Normandy died at the earliest in August of the latter year.’ 
In short, if any credence is to be given to these curious stories 
about Estrith, only two interpretations of them would seem to 
be plausible, and both have in fact been attempted. The former 
is that Estrith married not Robert I but Richard II. In favour 
of this theory is the fact that all the northern accounts seem to 


up towards the close of the twelfth century and in the neighbourhood of Halberstadt, 
makes three references to the matter. It remarks (Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. vi. 667) : 
‘Hoe tempore (i.e. 1014). Richardus comes Nortmannorum, dimissa Chnud regis 
Danorum sorore propter metum Danorum exulans a patria [herosalimam profectus, 
ibique defunctus est’. The story is later repeated (ibid. vi. 689) with the addition 
that this Richard’s son was Robert the father of William ‘the Bastard’. Finally 
(ibid. vi. 694) it remarks that Robert was Richard’s son by Estrith. The dependence 
of this account on Adam of Bremen is (as Waitz pointed out in his edition) manifest. 
And there seems little doubt that amid all the confusion this writer, like Adam of 
Bremen before him, was thinking of Richard II and not Robert I as Estrith’s husband. 

1See F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (1943), p. 398. The account given by 
Saxo Grammaticus of these events is too confused to be of much value, but it may be 
noted that he places the marriage of Ulf and Estrith among the events leading up 
to the battle of the Holy River (op. cit. i. 290) whilst he places the birth of Sweyn 
{strithson shortly after that engagement (ibid. i. 292). It may be noted also that 
the Annales Islandorum (Langebek, op. cit. iii. 40) place Ulf’s death in 1027, 
linking it chronologically with the battle of the Holy River which they also place 
in that year. 

2 1026 is the year given by G. Vigfusson and F. York Powell (Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale (1883), ii. 589), and this year is apparently accepted by Sir Frank Stenton 
(op. cit. p. 397). Professor Darlington in Handbook of British Chronology (R. Hist. Soc. 
1939, p. 32) gives Sept. 1026, and an autumn date is certainly suggested by Cnut’s 
presence at Rome at the coronation of Conrad II on 26 March 1027 (Gregorovius, 
Rome in the Middle Ages, trans. Hamilton, vol. iv, pt. i, p. 35, and the authorities 
there cited). But other scholars in the past have preferred 1027 as the date of the 
battle of the Holy River (cf. Crawford Collection of Early Charters, ed. A. S. Napier 
and W. H. Stevenson, 1875, p. 142), and this date has been recently adopted once more 
by A. Campbell (Encomium Emmae, R. Hist. Soc. 1949, pp. 82). I prescind the question 
whether the description given in Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ‘ E’ sub anno 1025 refers 
to this battle, contenting myself with the observation that if all this evidence be 
stretched to its limit in a sense unfavourable to the argument here advanced (by 
placing the battle of the Holy River in 1027, and by reckoning the reign of Duke 
Robert from the death of his father and not from the death of his brother) it would 
still be extremely improbable that Duke Robert I of Normandy could have married 
a woman who subsequently became the wife of Earl Ulf. On any other interpreta- 
tion it is impossible that he should have done so, 

3 See below. 
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connect the alleged transaction with Cnut’s marriage to Emma 
which took place in July 1017,! that is to say just after Judith’s 
death. Against it must be placed the chronological difficulties 
involved, and also the statements by the Norman chroniclers that 
Papia was Richard’s second wife. The other interpretation of 
these stories which has been advanced seems to the present 
writer to be still more improbable. It is that Estrith married 
Robert, and not Richard, and that therefore her marriage and 
its repudiation took place after and not before her marriage with 
Earl Ulf. That is the theory which has been adopted by several 
English scholars whose opinion is very hard to gainsay.? But, 
as will be noted, it is not the story told by the northern chroniclers 
whe are often cited in its support. 

In face of the undoubted difficulties which impede the accept- 
ance of this story in any form, the silence of all the reputable 
chroniclers of western Europe and indeed of the Sagas * is surely 
significant. To marry a Scandinavian princess and then to cast 
her off was an act which, if it had occurred, would have invited 
comment especially on the part of those who were specially 
concerned to write an account of the Norman dukes. But 
neither William of Jumiéges (who is not afraid on occasion to 
recount discreditable facts about those he describes) nor Ordericus 
Vitalis (who loved a good story) makes any allusion to the episode, 
and a similar silence is maintained even on the part of those who 
were hostile to the Norman dynasty or particularly interested in 
Estrith. A stronger case could probably be made out for a 
marriage between Estrith and Richard II than for a marriage 
between Estrith and Robert I, but unless further evidence is 
forthcoming it would seem hazardous to assert that she married 
either Richard or Robert. Negotiations for a match between 
her and Richard II (or perhaps even with Robert I) may well 
have taken place, but that any such marriage was actually 
celebrated and then repudiated seems unlikely. 

According to the clear and emphatic statement of William 


1 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ‘ E’ sub anno 1017: 7 pa to foran kal. Aug. het se cyng 
feccan him Adelredes lafe pes odres cynges him to cwene Ricardes dohtor. Judith, 
it will be recalled, died 28 June 1017 so that Duke Richard II of Normandy would 
presumably have been free to contract a new marriage in July of that year when Cnut 
married Emma. This appears to me to be the strongest argument which can be 
advanced in favour of the view that Richard II married Estrith, but (for what it is 
worth) it may also be noted that the Knytlinga Saga by remarking that Ulf and 
Estrith were already married when Cnut invaded England might also perhaps be cited 
in support of this theory. 

2 Cf. Freeman, op. cit. i. 749; A. Campbell, op. cit. p. 85; Sir Frank Stenton 
similarly remarks (my italics): ‘ Cnut gave Estrith, his sister, Harl Ulf’s widow, to the 
duke in marriage (op. cit. p. 402). 

3Cf. Steenstrup, Normandiets Historie under de syv fdrste Hertuger, 1925, pp. 
226, 227. 
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of Jumiéges, Duke Richard IT died in 1026.1 This year is also 
given in the later annals, many of which, such as those of Caen,? 
St. Evroul ? and Le Mont-Saint-Michel,* add the comment that 
Richard III died within a year of his accession. Hugh of 
Flavigny gives the same date,’ and an early interpolation to a 
life of St. Wolfram adds the information that the translation of 
the relics of that Saint took place on 1 June 1027 when Richard 
(III) was reigning, and that this duke died before he had reigned 
a full year. In support of this date may also be added the tes- 
timony of the obits. The anniversary of Richard II was cele- 
brated at Chartres,’ at Jumiéges * and at Le Mont-Saint-Michel,® 
on 23 August; that of Richard III was commemorated on 6 
August at Le Mont-Saint-Michel,’ and on 5 August at Jumiéges.™ 
It might therefore seem that it would be safe to conclude 
that Richard II died on 23 August 10261* and that Richard 
III, having reigned for scarcely a year after his father’s death, 
died on 5 or 6 August 1027. 

Nevertheless this important date of Richard II’s death has 
been much disputed, and in view of its implications, it may be 
useful to consider the difficulties which have prevented some 
scholars from accepting. Thus, the marriage contract of Adela 1 
the wife of Richard III is dated January 1026 in the ninth 
Indiction and it is issued (without reference to Richard II) 
in the name of her husband as the reigning duke. This might 
seem to imply that Richard II died in 1025. But the difficulty 
is neatly resolved by the suggestion of Dr. R. L. Poole that here 
the Lady Day style is used, and that in consequence ‘ though the 


1 Will. Jumiéges, bk. v. ch. 17 (ed. J. Marx, p. 97): ‘ Omnibusque quae ad Dei 
cultum pertinere videbantur strenue dispositis millesimo vicesimo sexto anno ab 
Incarnatione Domini hominem exivit, viam ingrediens universae carnis ’. 

* Duchesne, Hist. Norm. Script. p. 1017. 

3 Ordericus Vitalis, ed. Le Prévost, v. 136. 

4 L. Delisle, Chronique de Robert de Torigni, ii. 219: 

1026. Obit Richardus secundus, dux Normannorum. Cui successit Richardus 
tercius qui eodem anno mortuus est. Robertus frater eius suscepit 
regimen. 

1027. Obit Ricardus III... 

5 Rec. Hist. Franc. x. 210. 

® See Ch. Pfister, Robert le Pieux (1885), p. 216 n. 

7 E. de Lépinois and L. Merlet, Cartul. N.D. de Chartes, iii (1863), 159. 

8 Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 421. 

® Ibid. xxiii. 579. 10 Tbid. xxiii. 579. 1 bid. xxiii. 420. 

2 This date is in fact accepted by Pfister (op. cit. p. 216), by F. Lot (Saint Wandrille, 
p. 50, n. 1), by Steenstrup, Normandiets Historie, 1925, p. 176), and, as it seems, by 
R. L. Poole, Studies in Chronology and History, p. 17). 

1 Achery, Spicilegium (1723), iii, col. 390. 

Largely because of this instrument, Hamilton Hall sought to make Adela 
the wife not of Richard III but of Richard II (G@enealogist, N.S. xvi. 140-52). 
There is, however, insufficient evidence to justify this attempt to provide yet an- 
other wife for Richard II, and the solution of the problem js better indicated by 
R. L. Poole, 
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Indiction indicates 1026 the year can only be 1027’! The 
marriage contract of Adela would therefore, on this interpretation, 
be in harmony with the literary evidence, and with the testimony 
of the obits. 

By contrast several scholars have formed the opinion that 
Richard II died in 1027.2 Perhaps the strongest evidence which 
can be adduced in favour of this date is the statement by William 
of Jumiéges that the death of Richard III took place in 1028, 
for if the testimony of the annals be accepted this assertion is 
clearly at variance with the earlier statement by William of 
Jumiéges that Richard II died in 1026. Probably for this reason 
Ordericus Vitalis, who follows William of Jumiéges fairly closely 
for this period of Norman history, is somewhat confused in the 
matter. Having asserted that Richard II reigned for thirty 
years from his father’s death in 996,* he contradicts the other 
literary evidence by saying that Richard III, succeeding after the 
death of his father, reigned ‘ for nearly a year and a half.’ Finally 
he sums up the matter in a statement which seems laboriously 
precise. Speaking of Richard II he says :— 


Moriens autem filiis suis Ricardo juveni et Roberto principatum dimisit, 
quibus honor concessus non plus quam novem annis cessit. Nam 
Ricardus III veneno non plene biennio peracto periit, et Rodbertus 
frater eius post VII annos et dimidium Jerusalem peregrinus adiit.® 


Now, the date of Robert I’s pilgrimage is established. He 
left Normandy in, or very shortly after, January 1035,’ and he 


1 Studies in Chronology and History, p. 17. 

2 E.g. J. J. Vernier (Chartes de Jumiéges, 1916, 1. xxii) and by M. Prentout whose 
views on this matter will be considered below. C. H. Haskins (Norman Institutions, p. 
257) inclines to 1026 but indicates some of the difficulties. Le Prévost (Mém— du Dép. 
de l Eure, i. 283, gives 1026, but in his notes to his edition of Ordericus Vitalis (e.g. ii. 
10) he inclines to 1027. The interest of this latter note is, however, somewhat 
diminished in that the learned editor is here evidently confusing the obits of Richard 
II and Richard III, and while citing Robert I’s charter for Cerisy, he ignores the 
opposing evidence of the same duke’s charter for Montivilliers (see also below, p. 299, 
n. 4). 

3 Will. Jumiéges, bk. vi, ch. 2 (ed. J. Marx, pp. 99-100): ‘ Prefatus comes Ricardus 
vicesimo post pacta cum fratre pace . . . Rothomagum regressus millesimo vicesimo 
octavo anno ab Incarnatione Domini cum suorum nonnullis ut retulerunt plurimi 
veneno mortem obiit, fratrem suum Rodbertum heredem relinquens sui ducatus ’. 

4 Deinde anno Incarnationis dominicae DCCCCXCVI° defuncto Ricardo seniore 
Ricardus Gunnorides filius eius successit, et ducatum Normanniae triginta annis 
religiose tenuit ’ (ed. Le Prévost, ii. 10). 

5* Defuncto autem Ricardo Gunnoride, Ricardus juvenis, filius eius, successit, et 
vix anno uno et dimidio ducatu potitus obiit. Deinde Rotbertus frater eius princi- 
patum Normanniae suscepit, et septem annis et dimidio insigniter tenuit. . . .” (ibid. 
ii, 10-11). 

® Jhid. ii, 366, 

7 The year is given by William of Jumiéges and the annalists, and is confirmed 
by the dating clause of Robert I’s charter to Montivilliers which is quoted below 
(p. 299, n. 4). Robert was at Fécamp on 13 January 1035, and he must have de- 
parted from the duchy very soon afterwards. 
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died at the Bithynian Nicaea! on 1, 2 or 3 July of that year.” 
Consequently, whatever may be thought of Orderic’s assertion 
in this place that Richard III reigned for less than a full biennium,* 
his statement as here quoted is as a whole consistent with 
Richard II having died in August 1026, but it is inconsistent 
with that duke having died in August 1027.4 

Furthermore, there is another piece of literary testimony 
which here deserves consideration. In an undated letter 5 
written from Burgundy to Odilon, abbot of Cluny, William of 
Dijon remarks :— 


Audistis iam ut credimus rebus humanis excessisse Comitem Willelmum 
et apud Divionem sepultum. De obitu Comitis Richardi missum non 
habuimus nec aliquid didicimus nisi quantum a dicentibus audivimus. 


The reference is to Otto-William, count of Burgundy, and there 
is no indication in the letter whether the further allusion is to 
Richard II or Richard III of Normandy.® It is, however, 
significant that Otto-William died on 21 September’? whereas 
both the Richards died in August. The approximation of the 
months provides in short precisely the conditions requisite for a 
writer in Burgundy to be still dependent on unconfirmed rumour 
as to what happened in Normandy while possessed of precise 
knowledge as to what had recently occurred at home. William 


1 The place of his death, stated by William of Jumiéges, bk. vi, ch. 12 (ed. Marx, 
p. 114), is confirmed by the Miracula sancti Wulframni, which was composed shortly 
after 1053 (cf. Haskins, op. cit. p. 266). 

2 See the necrologies of Jumiéges, Saint-Evroul, and Le Mont-Saint-Michel (Rec. 
Hist. Franc. xxiii. 420, 487, 579). 

3 It will be noted that whilst Orderic’s assertion that Richard III reigned for 
‘nearly a year and a half’ contradicts both. the annals and the obits, his assertion that 
Richard III reigned for ‘ almost a full biennium ’ contradicts the annals but not the 
obits. 

* Nor can I think that this conclusion respecting Orderic’s opinion is affected by 
his parenthetic remark (i. 175) that Richard II died in the third year of the Emperor 
Conrad II. His words are ‘ Anno ab Incarnatione Domini mm Otto imperator obiit 
eique Henricus successit. Dein MXXIV° Cono Augustus imperavit. Cujus III° 
anno Ricardus [lus obiit.’. Conrad’s third regnal year lasted in fact from September 
1026 to September 1027, but it may be suggested that M. Prentout treated this remark 
with altogether too much precision. The notice thus introduced cannot be taken 
to indicate Orderic’s opinion that Richard II died in August 1027 rather than in 
August 1026. Orderic was not an expert in the details of imperial chronology and he 
was surely here giving a rough estimate which is in fact only one month wrong. The 
significance of this statement may be appraised if it be placed in juxtaposition with 
an entry in the chronicle of Tours (Rec. Hist. Franc. x. 284): ‘ Anno Conradi III et 
Roberti XXX . . . obiit Richardus dux Normanniae filius Richardi anno ducatus 
XXIX’. The thirteenth regnal year of King Robert I reckoned from the death of 
his father lasted from 14 October 1025 to 13 October 1026. 

5 Rec. Hist. Franc. x. 505. 

® The statement by the editors of the Recueil that the reference is to Richard III 
seems to be based upon pure assumption. 

7 'The day is given in the necrology of the 8S. Bénigne of Dijon and confirmed by the 
epitaph quoted in the chronicle of that house. (See R. Poupardin, Royaume de 
Bourgogne, 1907, p. 229.) 8 See above, 
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of Dijon’s statement can therefore hardly be interpreted other- 
wise than as implying that Otto-William died in the same year 
as either Richard II or Richard III. But there is little doubt 
that Otto-William died in 1026. If this be so, William of 
Dijon’s reference must be to Richard II, and on this showing 
the death of Richard II would similarly have to be placed in 1026. 

The evidence of the charters on this question is, however, 
harder to interpret. Two of Duke Robert I’s charters are dated 
by means of the years of his reign,? but as the elements of date 
in both are confused, and as the one places November 1032 in his 
fifth year as duke, while the other places January 1035 in his 
eighth,‘ they can hardly be used as evidence on this question. 
An even greater difficulty attends the elucidation of three crucial 
charters which are alleged to have been issued very late in his 
reign by Richard II for the monasteries of Fécamp, Bernai, and 
Jumiéges. The dating clauses® of these charters are respectively 
as follows : 


Frecamp: Data mense Augusto considentibus nobis Fiscanni palatio. 
Anno ab Incarnatione Domini I.XXVII. Indictione VIII. 
Regnante Rotberto rege anno XXXVI.° 


1See the Annals of Saint-Bénigne (Migne, Pat. Lat. 141, col. 851) which note: 
‘1026 Hoc anno obiit Otto Burgundiae comes’. Some scholars in the past have 
suggested a later date (e.g. L’Art de Verifier les Dates, ii, ed. 1784, p. 497) but M. 
Poupardin who marshals all the evidence upon this matter (op. cit. p. 229, n. 5) 
has shown that this is based on a misconception. Both M. Poupardin and Pfister 
(Robert le Pieux, p. 267, n. 2) admit the date 1026 as proved. 

2 That for Cerisy-le-Forét (Monasticon Anglicanum, vii. 1073), and that for 
Montivilliers (Gallia Christiana, xi, Instr. col. 326, and also J. F. Lemarignier 
Privileges d Exemption, p. 241). Cf. C. H. Haskins, op. cit. p. 264, n. 4. 

3 The Cerisy charter is thus dated : 

Acta sunt haec in Rodomo civitate, tempore Iohannis papae anno ab Incar- 
natione Domini MX XXII Normannorum tenente primatum marchione Roberto, 
primatus ejus anno quinto, sub Francorum rege Henrico, regni eius post patris 
obitum anno primo, Indictione XV, epacta VI, prima feria, luna quinta, pridie 
idus Novembris. 
The month and the Year of Grace give 12 November 1032 with which the Indiction 
and the epact agree, but the first regnal year of Henry I (on which see Mabillon, De 
Re Diplomatica, ed. 1681, p. 422) ran from 20 July 1031 to 19 July 1032. 

4 The Montivilliers charter is thus dated :— 

Facta est hee privilegii auctoritas Fiscanni in conventu celebri idus Januarii, 
VIII anno regni nostro, quo et Hierusalem petiturus ibi licentiam eundi a Deo 
et sanctis eius petii, anno ab Incarnatione MXX XV quinto regnante Francorum 
rege Henrico, anno IIII,, Indictione quarta. 

Here the Indiction raises difficulties. 

5 For them see Lemarignier, op. cit. appendix iv. The value of this appendix is 
however somewhat reduced by the author’s introduction into the discussion of a fourth 
charter which he alleges was given in the same manner for Le Mont-Saint-Michel. 
His reference for this charter is to the text of the Fécamp instrument as given in 
Neustria Pia so that the dating clauses of the two deeds thus quoted naturally agree. 
The study of another of his appendixes (pp. 264-6) makes it clear that the Le Mont- 
Saint-Michel charter which he had in mind is that which is in fact printed in the 
Cartulaire des Iles Normandes (1924), pp. 5-8, no. 3, and this in truth contains no dating 
clause of this nature. 

6 A reduced facsimile of an alleged original of this charter is given in a plate at the 
end of C, H, Haskins, Norman Institutions (1918), 
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Bernal: Actum Fiscanni publice mense Augusto considentibus nobis 
Fiscanni palatio. Anno ab Incarnatione Domini MXXVII. 
Indictione octava. Regnante Roberto rege anno XXXVIII.4 

Jum1zGEs : Data mense Augusto considentibus nobis Fiscanni palatio. 
Anno ab Incarnatione Domini millesimo vigesimo septimo. In- 
dictione octava. Regnante Rotberto rege anno XXXmoVIIIo.? 


As scholars have been quick to observe,*® these charters have a 
direct bearing upon the date of Richard II’s death. 

It will be noted that these three instruments all assume that 
Richard IT was alive when they were issued, and they all purport 
to have been given at the same time and at the same place, to wit 
the ducal palace at Fécamp. But the dating clauses are not 
in harmony, and each dating clause within itself contains elements 
cf disagreement. All give the Year of Grace as 1027; all are 
assigned to the eighth Indiction which gives 1025. The regnal 
year of King Robert in the Fécamp instrument corresponds with 
no known reckoning of that monarch’s very confused chancery,' 
but the regnal year in the charters both for Bernai and for 
Jumiéges would on one established reckoning fall between 30 
December 1024 and 29 December 1025,5 thus supporting the 
testimony of the Indiction, and indicating, in two out of the 
three elements of date in two out of the three charters : August 
1025. 

In view of this confusion it might be tempting to impugn the 
charters themselves, and in truth there are some features in them 
which are not above suspicion. The presence of more than a 
hundred and thirty subscriptions to the charter for Bernai 
is doubtless explicable in view of the solemn circumstances in 
which the charter was given,® but it is none the less somewhat 
daunting. Moreover, whilst the text of both this instrument and 
that for Jumiéges have been preserved only in copies of much 
later date, an alleged original of the Fécamp charter has survived 


1See Le Prévost, Mém— du Dép. de V Eure, i. 285. It is also printed in F. Blais, 
op. cit. pp. 14-19, with a translation into French on pp. 157-9. 

2 See J. J. Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, i. 30-42, no. xii. 

3 The views of some modern scholars on the date of these important charters may 
here be conveniently cited. Th. Bonnin, Cartulaire de Louviers (1870), i. 3, has for the 
Fécamp instrument, ‘ 1027 corr. 1026’. J. J. Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, gives for 
these deeds August 1027 (vol. i, p. 30, no. xii) though he employs a different and indeed 
contradictory method in assigning no. xi at p. 27 of hisvolume. R. N. Sauvage in his 
admirable L’abbaye de Troarn (1911), p. 11, n. 2, dates them August 1025, and this 
has been the opinion of most Norman scholars. Haskins (Norman Institutions, 
p. 256) gives ‘ ? August 1025’ and adds a valuable comment, but the facsimile of the 
Fécamp instrument at the end of his book is indicated as ‘ 1027’. 

* Haskins, op. cit. p. 257. Cf. R. L. Poole, op. cit. p. 6. 

5 Counting from the coronation of Robert in December 987. On the employment 
of this reckoning see W. M. Newman, Catalogue des Actes de Robert 11, 1937, p. xxix. 

® See Le Prévost, op. cit., loc. cit., and the remarks of H. Prentout in Bull. Soc. 
Antiq. Norm. vol. 33 (1918). 
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and this in its turn can be subjected to some criticism. ‘Thus 
the handwriting might not of itself suggest a date earlier than the 
latter half of the eleventh century, and one clause of the charter 
calls for yet closer scrutiny. It runs :— 


Nam completo ipse genitor meus edificiorum fastigio, juxta humane 
conditionis communem legem hominem exivit: cujus Ego gratia Dei 
heres et honoris et huius piissimi laboris, summo studio et aviditate 
ut ipse disposuerat, et ego libenter annueram, festinus ordinavi in 
jam dicto monasterio pauperes Christi ad serviendum ipsi, com- 
mittens illud beate memorie Willelmo qui vita et moribus, doctrina 
quoque, tanti officit dignus semper inventus est minister, humilitatis 
et patientia speculum non solum suis existens, verum etiam mundo. 


Now, on rare occasions and at an earlier date, instances have been 
found where the phrase ‘ beate memorie’ was used in respect of 
living persons,’ but this was always a very exceptional usage,’ 
and in the present case, and with the added words, it is very 
hard to escape the conclusion that the person to whom they are 
here applied was assumed as already dead. But the person to 
whom they are here applied is none other than William of Dijon 
whose death occurred at Fécamp on 1 January 1031.4 The in- 
clusion of this passage in an alleged original of a charter purporting 
to be of 1025 (or 1027) cannot therefore fail to awake suspicion. 

It is not, however, a part of the more limited purpose of this 
paper to offer a definite challenge to three important charters 
whose authenticity has been generally accepted, or here to deny 
that the surviving texts of these instruments may represent to a 


1 See the facsimile at the end of Haskins, Norman Institutions, and note that the 
words ‘ beate memorie ’ are part of the text and are not here a later insertion. The 
italics in the quotation printed above are mine. 

2 See Ducange, Dict. Med. Inf. Lat. sub ‘ memoria ’. 

3G. D. Hoffmann (Vermischte Beobachtungen, iii, Ulm, Frankfort and Leipsig, 
1762, pp. 67-82) has collected some examples of the use of this or similar phrases as 
applied to living persons. The list is not very impressive: some of the instances are 
irrelevant to this discussion, and the vast majority of them relate to a period earlier 
than the eleventh century. Of the two instances cited by Mabillon in his De Re 
Diplomatica (ed. 1681, pp. 518, 660), one relates to a ninth-century charter (no. xcvi) 
where the words piae memoriae are probably applied to a living abbot, whilst the other 
(No. clxx), a twelfth-century charter for the abbey of St. Crispin of Soissons likewise 
seems to apply the words piae memoriae to an abbot in his life-time. In both these 
cases there seems to be a slight element of doubt, and while it would be fanciful to 
press the distinction between piae memoriae and beatae memoriae in this sense, it 
may be noted (cf. Bull. Ducange, v. 54) that in a tenth-century life of St. Adalbert 
(see Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. xv. 699) the word beatus is used as an adjective to describe 
one ‘ qui beatitudinem post mortem consecutus est ob opera bona ’ (cf. Forcellini sub. 
‘beatus’). What is certain is that when in an eleventh-century charter the words 
beatae memoriae are applied to a person, a very strong pre-supposition is created that 
its compilers regarded that person as already dead. And this pre-supposition is yet 
further strengthened when (as in the Fécamp instrument under discussion) there are 
additional words to fortify this conclusion. 

*The Fécamp and Dijon evidence is here conclusive. Cf. Migne, Pat. Lat. vol. 
141, cols. 851, 882. 
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greater or less degree authentic originals. ‘To do so would, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be rash. But it would be still 
more hazardous to assert that these documents can, with any 
confidence, be cited as evidence that Richard II died in 1027. 
Even if these charters were accepted at their face value, they 
could be placed in 1025 with no more misgiving than in 1027. 
The latest French theory of these events + would seem to 
assign them, in some sense, to both these years. According to 
this view, it is suggested that Richard II abdicated in August 
1025; that the original of these charters was drawn up in that 
month before his abdication ; and that they were subsequently 
confirmed in 1027 when a clerk, without concerning himself 
with the Indictions of the regnal years, added two strokes to the 
Years of Grace. These assumptions would assuredly need strong 
proof to be convincing, and such proof would appear to be lacking.* 
It is certainly curious that the Jumiéges charter in its present 
form contains among its witnesses both Ricardus secundus 
Normannorum dux and also tercius Richardus, whilst an act 
issued for Saint-Wandrille about this time includes the signa 
both of Richardi secundi ducus, and of Richardi tertii ducis2 But 
this of itself can hardly be held to imply an abdication, and there 
is in truth nothing in the chronicle of William of Jumiéges to 
suggest that any considerable period elapsed between the end of 
Richard II’s reign and his death.4 Furthermore, against this 
theory there could be cited the mass of evidence which (as 
will have appeared) assumes that Richard III began his reign 
after the death of his father. It is, as yet, impossible to feel full 
confidence in assigning a date for the death of Richard II, but 
until fresh evidence becomes available, it would be very rash 
to discard the date of 23 August 1026 so strongly vouched for 
by the literary evidence, and by the testimony of the obits. 
The dynastic chronology of the reign of Duke Richard II of 
Normandy will not be definitely established until all the charters 
of the Norman dukes before 1066 have been subjected, collectively, 
to a more searching scrutiny than they have yet received. The 


1See H. Prentout, ‘ Quelques chartes de Richard II et de Richard III’ in Bull. 
Soc. Antiq. Norm. vol. 33 (1918). 

? It will be noted that in the facsimile of the alleged original of the Fécamp charter 
there is nothing to suggest that the two strokes were added later. Nor is it even certain 
that the original of the charter for Jumiéges had figures here at all: in at least one of 
the copies (Vernier, Chartes de Jumiéges, i. 42, no. xii) the Year of Grace is expressed 
in words. °F. Lot, Saint-Wandrille, p. 51, no. 12. 

‘The passage cited in this sense by Prentout, to wit, ch. 17 of Bk. v (ed. J. Marx, 
pp. 96, 97), does not appear to me to bear this interpretation, and it is in this same 
chapter that occurs the statement that the duke’s death took place in 1026. M. 
Prentout’s theory that the statement of William of Jumiéges, placing the death of 
Richard IT in 1026, was a kind of compromise (‘ une sorte de moyenne ’) between 1025 
and 1027 is perhaps more ingenious than convincing. 
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conclusions suggested in this note are therefore tentative. Being 
thus subject to modification, they may, however, be broadly 
stated as follows. Duke Richard II began his reign in November 
996. He married Judith of Brittany, as his first wife, not later 
than 1008, and most probably considerably before that year. 
Shortly after Judith’s death he took to wife Papia, a lady from 
Envermeu. It is unlikely that he ever married Estrith the sister 
of Cnut, and still more improbable that his son Robert ever did so. 
Finally, the solemn charters which Richard II is alleged to have 
granted towards the end of his reign to Fécamp, Bernai and 
Jumiéges do not in themselves supply evidence to warrant the 
supposition that he survived until 1027. Richard IT died (as 
at present seems probable) on 23 August 1026. 
Davip Dove.as. 





The Elizabethan Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity 


’ a may seem rash to suppose that about those two famous 

statutes of the first year of Elizabeth anything remains to 
be said. They have been approached by innumerable writers 
from almost every conceivable point.’ The quotation is from a 
brilliant excursion into Elizabethan history made by F. W. 
Maitland in this Review’ in 1903; and the passage of 
nearly fifty years might be thought to have added force to his 
words. Maitland himself investigated what ‘ diplomatic ’ could 
contribute to the subject, leaving, as I can vouch, scarcely 
an ‘i’ to be dotted. Characteristically, he perceived that 
parliamentary procedure might have something to add, but he 
left this approach more or less unexplored. 

The problem that has baffled everyone is what happened in 
and out of parliament before Easter 1559, after which date the 
passage of these two acts can be satisfactorily followed by 
means of Maitland’s ‘ diplomatic’. The evidence is tantalizingly 
inadequate: it is also very puzzling. The Commons Journals, 
on which attention must be centred, were still primitive. To 
anyone unaware of their informality they are a snare rather than 
an aid. No member of parliament kept a diary of the session ; 
and of this parliament alone in Elizabeth’s reign it seems that 
there is nothing more we can know. Even the famous Zurich 
Letters, where a single document of the right date might solve 
our problem, fail us ; and the supplementary volume of letters 
of this character, recently acquired by St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
contains no correspondence for the crucial period. Let me say at 
once that I have failed to find any new evidence to bring to the 
inquiry. It still remains a task—and how fascinating a task !— 
for the detective rather than the researcher. About the solution 
of the problem I would lay down two propositions : it must not do 
violence to such evidence as exists ; and it must be ‘in period ’ 
with the way parliament then worked. Those qualified to judge 
would probably agree that no solution hitherto propounded 
satisfies these conditions. 


1 Ante, xviii. 517 seqg. reprinted in Collected Papers, ed. Fisher, iii. 185 seqq. 
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Every writer, from Camden down to our own day, has started 
his story or argument from an anonymous document known as 
‘The device for alteration of religion in the first year of queen 
Elizabeth.’! Written certainly before 27 December 1558 and 
possibly several weeks earlier,? it opens with the recommendation 
that ‘the alteration’ should be attempted ‘at the next parlia- 
ment ’, and goes on, with a recourse to detail that lends a specious 
air of authority, to advise the appointment of certain learned 
men—whom it names—‘ to review the Book of Common Prayer ’ 
and prepare ‘a plat or book’ for submission to the queen and 
afterwards to parliament. No evidence exists to show that 
this advice was followed. But the religious settlement, with its 
acts of supremacy and uniformity, fits so well into the general 
scheme of the Device, and seems in retrospect so natural an 
outcome of Elizabeth’s first parliament, that we can readily 
understand why, in the silence that surrounds the question, it 
has been assumed that a committee substantially the same as 
the one recommended did meet and that the Elizabethan prayer- 
book was the result of its deliberations. 

My first suggestion is that, instead of allowing this document 
to dominate our approach to the subject, we should adopt an 
alternative explanation and regard it as merely one of those 
political programmes or papers of advice inspired by a new and 
revolutionary regime. There were others : indeed, as the recently 
published ‘Remembrances’ of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton suggest, 
there were probably more than we know.* I would couple the 
Device, so far as its authority and perhaps even its date are 
concerned, with two other well-known papers of this character, 
Richard Goodrich’s ‘ Divers points of religion’ and Armagil 
Waad’s ‘ The distresses of the commonwealth ’.4 There can be 
no doubt that we are entitled to proceed on this hypothesis. 
Its great merit is to open the way to a new interpretation of 


events, before which the Device will wither away like the state 
in Marxist theory. 


1 Cf. Henry Gee, The Elizabethan Prayer-Book, pp. 14 seqq. Dr. Gee’s statement 
(p. 19) that part of the entry on the last page of the Cotton MS. copy ‘is almost 
certainly in Cecil’s handwriting’, proves on examination of the manuscript to be 
wrong. 

2 The paragraph urging prohibition of innovations (Gee, p. 201) must surely have 
been written before the proclamation of 27 December on this subject (Steele, Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations, i. 52). The advice ‘ to practise a peace’ with France (Gee, p. 
197) might indicate a date fairly near to 23 November, when the queen issued in- 
structions to commissioners to do this (Foreign Cal. Eliz. i. 10), and the phrases about 
Marian officials (Gee, pp. 198-9) are compatible with (though do not necessarily 
imply) an early date. M. M. Knappen’s argument (Tudor Puritanism, p. 169, n. 1) 
that the inclusion of exiles in the committee must date the document seems to me 
quite unconvincing. Gee’s argument (p. 67 n.) based on the title ‘ Marquess of 
Northampton ’ is invalid. Throckmorton used this title in November (cf. ante, Ixv. 96). 

3 Ante, Ixv. 93-98. 4 Printed, Gee, op. cit. pp. 202 seqq. 
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There is one other document which, since Strype brought 
it to light, has been the twin support of the conventional theory. 
It is Edmund Guest’s letter. Dr. Gee in his Elizabethan Prayer- 
Book} was baffled by it and tried to fit it into Edward VI’s 
reign. I do not think that his suggestion can be sustained. As 
we shall see, I find a place for it later in our story. 

The writs for Elizabeth’s first parliament were dated 5 
December 1558, and on 23 December the privy council appointed 
a committee ‘for consideracion of all thinges necessary for the 
parlyamente ’, among the members of which were Sir Thomas 
Smith and Richard Goodrich, both capable of dealing with eccles- 
iastical matters.2. I do not think that we need invent any second 
committee. Goodrich, in his ‘ Divers points of religion ’, written 
before he knew when parliament was to be summoned and there- 
fore presumably before 5 December, had already expressed his 
opinion on the pace at which ecclesiastical change should proceed. 
If parliament were to be held ‘ before or in March next’, he 
wrote, the pope’s authority should ‘ not be touched, nor anything 
to be attempted there of matters in religion, except the repeal of 
the statutes of Henry IV and V’, whereby ‘ quiet persons may 
live safely’. His judgement was clearly at variance with that 
of the author of the Device. Nor was he alone in this respect. 
Armagil Waad, in his ‘ Distresses of the commonwealth ’— 
probably written about the same time and probably addressed 
to Cecil—touched on the same subject, though in more general 
phrases : 


So would I wish that you would proceed to the reformation having 
respect to quiet at home, the affairs you have in hand with foreign 
princes, the greatness of the Pope, and how dangerous it is to make 
alteration in religion, specially in the beginning of a prince’s reign. 
Glasses with small necks, if you pour into them any liquor suddenly 
or violently, will not be so filled, but refuse to receive that same that 
you would pour into them. Howbeit, if you instil water into them 
by a little and little they are soon replenished. 


Or take Sir Nicholas Throckmorton at the opening of the reign : 
the burden of his advice had been ‘to succeed happily through 
a discreet beginning’. Even in the Device there is a question 
which the author, at least in our copies of the document, did not 
answer: ‘If the alteration must tarry longer, what order be fit 
to be in the whole realm, as an interim?’® It is a question which, 
in the light of the thesis to be developed in this article, is worth 


remembering. Nor should we forget that gradualness had been 


1 Gee, op. cit. pp. 31 seqq. 2 Dasent, Acts of Privy Council, vii. 28. 
3 Gee, op. cit. p. 205. * Ibid. p. 210. 
5 Ante, Ixv. 93. ® Gee, op. cit. p. 201. 
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the initial theme of the Edwardian reformation, while even 
Mary Tudor had accomplished her counter-reformation in 
stages. 

This recurrent note of caution was clearly occasioned by the 
dangerous international situation and by the paramount need 
to establish the new queen securely on the throne. Presumably, 
if the privy council committee on which Goodrich and Sir Thomas 
Smith sat were allowed to deal with the subject, they heard 
Goodrich’s advice ; and since one copy of the Device is said to 
have come ‘ out of a book of Sir Thomas Smith ’,1 it may well be 
that they also heard the rival argument. At court the queen 
must have listened to a babel of conflicting advice ; and this 
crucial battle, fought as it were off-stage, must never be forgotten, 
though little can be known of it. If the policy finally decided 
upon by the government was neither as timid as Goodrich’s 
nor as venturesome as that of the Device ; if—as my thesis will 
maintain—an interim was planned, with royal supremacy but 
no prayer-book, need we be greatly surprised ? 

Parliament met on 25 January 1559. The first of the govern- 
ment’s ecclesiastical measures put before it was a bill to restore 
to the crown first fruits and tenths. It was introduced into the 
lords, which we must regard as deliberate policy, indicating that 
the government was quite confident of the result and saw no 
occasion to add momentum by passing it first through the com- 
mons. On the third reading all the spiritual peers voted against 
it, as in conscience they were bound to do;? but there was 
no lay opposition. ‘The queen’, declared Philip II’s special 
ambassador, the Count de Feria, writing on 20 February, ‘ has 
entire disposal of the upper chamber in a way never seen before 
in previous parliaments ’ ;* and while we need not, indeed must 
not, endorse all that Philip’s envoys wrote in their recurrent 
moods of depression and elation, we should be extremely chary 
of assuming that any appreciable number of lay peers would go 
the length of rejecting or drastically amending a government bill. 
The assumption that they would not—which I regard as sound— 
becomes an important element in my argument. 

Meanwhile, the house of commons, which, as Mary’s parlia- 
ments had demonstrated and all subsequent Elizabethan parlia- 
ments were to confirm, could not be so easily kept to heel, had 
discovered a way of starting up the hunt on their own initiative 
when they discussed whether the omission of the words supremum 
caput from the writs—what Maitland so felicitously called the 
etceteration of Elizabeth’s title—invalidated the parliament. 
They appointed a large committee of twenty-four to investigate 


1 Gee, op. cit. p. 17. ® Lords Journals, i. 544-6. 
3 Spanish Calendar, Elizabeth, i. 32. 
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the point.1 ‘There was great talk about giving the title of 
Supreme Head of the Anglican Church . .. to the queen’, 
reported the Mantuan, Il Schifanoya, ‘much being said against 
the church [of Rome]’.? It is the first hint we receive that the 
protestants were in control of this assembly and had astute 
leaders. But action waited on the government’s initiative. 
With the Marian bishops—such as were left of them—entrenched 
in the upper house, where the lay peers could not match them in 
theological debate, and with convocation firmly reflecting the 
views of the episcopacy, the main assault on the catholic church 
was bound to be opened in the commons. There, on 9 February, 
the clerk entered in his Journal the first reading of a bill ‘to 
restore the supremacy of the church of England, &c. to the crown 
of the realm’. It was the first of three bills of supremacy, 
the last of which, introduced into the commons after Easter, 
became the statute as we know it. 

That this first bill was a government measure, no one familiar 
with contemporary parliamentary procedure is likely to doubt. 
Consequently, if we can guess its contents we shall gain some 
knowledge—as it happens, quite decisive knowledge—of the 
government’s ecclesiastical policy at this juncture. I need 
hardly say that no text of the bill is known. However, in a 
very critical and independent house of commons the third 
supremacy bill—our statute—was not committed, which is a 
fairly sure sign that, save for the new title it gave to the queen, 
the text had already been passed by them. This takes us back 
to the second bill, in the form in which it passed both houses ; and 
since I shall later show reason for thinking that the house of 
lords had stripped this bill of the crucial amendments made by 
the commons, thus restoring its main text to that of the initial 
government bill, we arrive at the proposition that the first bill 
was substantially the same as the third. True, this third bill was 
amended and extended during its passage, but as the changes 
were made after ingrossing, we can, with the aid of Maitland’s 
‘diplomatic ’, discover what they were and so arrive at the 
substance of the first bill. For the time being, all this must 
seem involved. Stated more precisely, it amounts to this: the 
first supremacy bill consisted of the first eighteen sections of our 
statute, though section xv concluded with a clause which in the 
third bill was cancelled by the lords and replaced by a proviso 
known to us as section xxi, while section xviii similarly incor- 
porated the proviso which we know as section xxii.t There was 
indeed one important difference from our statute. The title 
1 Commons Journals, i. 53; Maitland, op. cit. iii. 159. 


2 Venetian Calendar, vii. 26, 28. 3 Commons Journals, i. 54. 
* Maitland, op. cit. iii. 192. 
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assigned to the queen was that of her father and brother— 
‘supreme head ’ of the church. The fact is notorious and needs 
no labouring, though it is by no means superfluous to add that 
the first bill, like the final one, contained an oath in which the 
title occurred. 

And now we come to the vital clue in this detective story. 
Embedded in our act of supremacy, like a fossil in stone, and seen 
but not perceived by those who have read the statute, is a clause 
which preserves the history of the Elizabethan religious settle- 
ment. The act is hybrid. Though its long text is almost 
entirely concerned with supremacy and the ramifications thereof, 
one short section is not. It is section v, reviving the statute 
1 Edward VI, c. i. ‘an act against such persons as shall unreverently 
speak against the sacrament .. . and for the receiving thereof 
under [in] both kinds’. The point—who can doubt it ?— 
was communion in both kinds; which in fact was the statute’s 
purpose when enacted in 1547. But when embodied in a suprem- 
acy act and accompanied by an act of uniformity imposing a 
prayer-book which itself prescribed communion in both kinds, 
this provision was clearly redundant as well as anomalous. 

There can be hardly any doubt that our anomalous section v 
was taken over from the first and second bills of supremacy. The 
government left it in the third bill, perhaps through oversight, 
perhaps—for the second bill had passed both houses and been 
ready for the royal assent before Easter—because they did 
not wish to re-open the whole bill for debate when modifying 
‘supreme head ’ to ‘supreme governor ’, which was the occasion 
for having a third bill; or it may be—and we shall later see 
reason for preferring this explanation—that at the moment when 
the third bill was introduced into the commons, the queen and the 
protestant divines were having difficulty in agreeing on the 
prayer-book, so that the government, being uncertain of the fate 
of a bill of uniformity, wished to make sure of its initial policy 
of communion in both kinds should the new and more radical 
policy founder. As it happens, the Irish religious settlement 
offers a striking contribution to this argument. Its act of 
supremacy omitted the section concerning communion in both 
kinds, thus tacitly acknowledging the incongruity ; but a separate 
bill was made of it, which, together with the act of uniformity, was 
certified by the English government in the preliminary letters 
patent of October 1559. Now, the Irish bill on communion in 
both kinds did not become a statute, though the bill of uniformity 
did. The explanation, as Professor Dudley Edwards suggests, 
must be that the bill ‘ was framed, evidently with the idea that 


1 Cf. Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 33; Venetian Cal. vii. 52-3. 
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if the opposition were too strong for the uniformity bill, an 
alternative might be at hand ’.1 

The first supremacy bill, introduced into the commons on 
9 February, provided for communion in both kinds. It is from 
this assumption that our story takes its shape. Dealing both 
with the government of the church and the character of its 
service, the bill was in itself a complete, if temporary programme ; 
and we may conclude that for the time being the government 
did not intend to go further. There was to be no prayer-book 
and no act of uniformity ; which, if true, incidentally disposes 
of ‘The device for alteration of religion’, relegating it to the 
class of rejected addresses. Our surprise will be the less if we 
recollect that communion in both kinds was the first stage in 
the Edwardian reformation. Intended as an interim, it was 
on that occasion followed in the next parliamentary session by 
the first Edwardian prayer-book. The precedent must surely 
have been in the minds of Elizabeth’s advisers : indeed, let us 
recall our earlier mention of that unanswered question in the 
Device, with its use of the word interim. Thus we may suppose 
that if the Elizabethan government’s policy had prevailed, a 
prayer-book would have come in the second parliament of the 
reign: that is to say, it would probably have waited until 
the autumn of 1559. As already suggested, the international 
situation offers an explanation of this caution. So does what 
Armagil Waad described as ‘ quiet at home’. ‘It requireth 
great cunning and circumspection ’, he wrote, ‘ both to reform 
religion and to make unity between the subjects ’.? Elizabeth 
may have hoped to carry the more moderate Marian bishops with 
her in her religious settlement. It is a point to which we shall 
return later. But quite apart from these cautionary reasons 
for the government’s policy, there was a cogent procedural 
or constitutional argument in its favour. If the settlement 
had gone as planned, then the act of supremacy would have been 
employed to get rid of recalcitrant bishops, replacing them with 
protestants ; subsequently, a new parliament would have been 
summoned in order to obtain a new convocation, reflecting the 
protestantism of the new episcopacy ; and the prayer-book could 
then have come before parliament with the approval of convo- 
cation, the appropriate body for tendering advice on doctrinal 
matters. Moreover, its passage through the lords would have 
met with the unanimous support instead of the unanimous op- 
position of the spiritual peers. In brief, constitutional, not 
revolutionary procedure would have been possible. Elizabeth 


1 Statutes at Large, Ireland (1765), i. 275 seqq.; Dudley Edwards, Church and State 
in Tudor Ireland, p. 177. 


2 Gee, op. cit. p. 210. 
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lived to regret, or at least to have reason for regretting, an 
unfortunate precedent. Her struggle later on with the puritans 
in parliament centred on this very point of procedure. 

When Elizabeth told Feria in March that she was ‘ resolved 
to restore religion as her father left it’,) she was, we must 
now conclude, nearer the truth than has hitherto been thought. 
But even in Tudor politics schemes did not always go as planned. 
Caution may have been the watchword in official circles ; but 
‘Haste, post haste, haste for life!’ reflected the mood of the 
Marian exiles, hurrying home to build the New Jerusalem in 
England. Whatever her expectations, Elizabeth could not 
repeat her father’s exploit and carry the episcopacy with her 
in another break from Rome. The Marian reaction ensured that ; 
the first Elizabethan parliament confirmed it. Consequently, 
if the new regime was to be protestant—of which there was not 
the slightest doubt—it would have to take its church leaders, 
to a significant extent, from the Marian exiles. A number of 
prominent councillors were in sympathy with these men, and so 
were some eminent divines who had not been abroad. If they 
could display the necessary unity, resolution, and political skill, 
they might be able to force the pace of government policy. 
We know from the Zurich Letters that the leading protestant 
divines remained in London during the parliament. We can 
infer that they kept in touch with the left-wing leaders of the 
house of commons, some of whom had actually been fellow- 
exiles. But let our story demonstrate. 

Against the entry of the first reading of the initial supremacy 
bill on 9 February, the clerk of the house wrote the name ‘ Mr. 
Coke ’—Sir Anthony Cooke, father-in-law of Cecil and Bacon, 
and a returned exile. Usually such a note indicates a committal. 
But we must remember that the Commons Journal was as yet 
a personal aide-memoire of the clerk’s, and that his chief concern 
in making these entries was to keep track of a bill. 1 am inclined 
to think that he jotted down the name of anyone who took a 
bill off and was responsible for returning it ; and I am therefore 
not disposed to see a formal committing for the purpose of amend- 
ment behind this entry. Possibly the house entrusted the bill 
to Cooke for perusal between the first and second readings, he 
being a leader of those who were discontented with its limitations. 
The bill reappeared for a second reading on 13 February. It was 
the last of three bills read that morning, and an appreciable time 
was perhaps spent in debate. In those days it was unusual for 
a debate to spill over into the second day; but on this extra- 
ordinary occasion there was also debate on the second and third 


1 Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 37. 
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days, the whole of the second morning being given to the dis- 
cussion, except for the opening period when an unimportant bill 
was given a first reading while the house filled. Dr. Gee saw 
in this prolonged discussion ‘hints at strenuous opposition’ : 
‘convocation took heart at the resistance of the commons ’. 
He utterly misjudged the tone of the house. There was indeed 
‘strenuous opposition ’, but, as our narrative will make abun- 
dantly clear, it was to the government’s timidity. 

Early on the third morning, 15 February, the bill was 
‘committed to Mr. Knolles, Mr. Cooke ’—evidently Sir Francis 
Knollys and Sir Anthony Cooke.* This was a real committal, 
in all likelihood to more than the two members mentioned. 
Perhaps, being a long and important bill, it was divided into 
two for scrutiny, Knollys taking one part and Cooke the other. 
Like Sir Anthony Cooke, Sir Francis Knollys was recently back 
from exile. His later career, both in and out of parliament, 
showed that, though a privy councillor and related to the queen 
through his wife, he could be strikingly independent over matters 
of conscience. Cooke, too, was the type of man impatient of 
playing politics over religious causes. ‘ We are moving far too 
slowly ’, he wrote to Peter Martyr on 12 February; ‘ but the 
result of this meeting of parliament will, as far as I can judge, 
confirm my hope ’.* He must have based his hope on the mood 
of the house of commons and on the activities of divines such as 
Grindal, Sandys, and others out of parliament ; perhaps, too, 
on the sympathy of such keen protestant councillors as Bacon, 
Bedford, and Cecil, though it seems impossible to discover what 
these men were thinking, especially Cecil, whose views may or 
may not have coincided for a time with the caution of his mistress. 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton had named Sir Anthony Cooke to 
Elizabeth as a possible lord chancellor: ‘all Israel’, so Jewel 
wrote, expected as much, though Jewel himself thought his 
capacities unequal to the post.‘ 

The same day that the government’s supremacy bill was 
committed, the clerk entered in his Journal the first reading of 
‘The bill for order of service and ministers in the church’, 
and the next day a first reading of ‘ The book for common prayer 
and ministration of sacraments’. Here indeed is a mystery. 
Nothing more is heard of these items. Moreover, judging by 
the amount of other business got through at that sitting, it 
is most unlikely that the reading was followed by any debate. 
Now, government measures were not treated in this cavalier way : 
unless, of course, the government underwent a sudden change of 


1 Gee, op. cit. p. 81. 2 Commons Journals, i. 54. 
3 Zurich Letters (Parker Soc.), ii. 13-14. 
4 Ante, |Ixv. 95; Zurich Letters, i. 8, 53. 5 Commons Journals, i. 54. 
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mind, a contingency which on this occasion seems out of the 
question. I have therefore no misgivings in regarding these 
two entries as the result of an independent move by the commons 
—not the last move of the kind, as we shall see. What, then, 
were the bill and the book ? And why their single appearance ? 
Until some evidence is forthcoming, it is anyone’s guess. So let 


us try. 


Much later in the reign the puritans attempted to pres- 
byterianize the church by introducing into the commons a bill 
and a book—the Genevan book. I do not think there is the 
slightest possibility that this book was in question in 1559. 
The ‘troubles at Frankfort’ among the Marian exiles had 
decided that ; and the divines in London—Cox, Sandys, Grindal, 
and others—who were probably behind this move in the commons, 
would, I think, have opposed any such proposal. Nor does the 
title given in the clerk’s Journal suggest the Genevan book. 
It would suit Edward VI’s first prayer-book. But this was too 
conservative ; and—not to mention other difficulties—it is 
unlikely that any of the agitators in or out of parliament would 
willingly have gone back so far. A reasonable case could be 
made for the liturgy drawn up by Cox and others at Frankfort 
in 1555 1—a simplified version of the second Edwardian book, 
which, in the interests of harmony, laid aside certain practices 
‘in their own nature indifferent ’.2 If we were to argue this case, 
then we should presumably have to assume that the reform party 
also drew up a bill of uniformity, which either, like Edward 
VI’s second act of uniformity, gave statutory sanction to an 
ordinal—for the bill read on 15 February was for an order of 
ministers as well as an order of service—or else incorporated 
the sections relating to the ministry in the ‘ discipline’ used at 
Frankfort. Though we can place little faith in reminiscences 
reaching back more than twenty-seven years, we may note that 
in a ‘general supplication’ prepared by the puritans for the 
parliament of 1586, there are some seemingly relevant remarks. 
‘In the beginning of her Ma“® raigne, a number of worthie men 
. . . desired such a booke and such order for the discipline of the 
Church as thei had seene in the best reformed Churches abroad ’.® 
It may be that some of the returned exiles were ready with what 
we may term a Frankfort programme, and that the commons 
were willing to listen to this as an epilogue to the debate on the 
supremacy bill or even as an extreme policy for their committee 
to consider. 





1 Miss C. H. Garrett evidently takes this view. Cf. her Marian Exiles, p. 58. 

2 Letter of Cox and others to Calvin, 5 April, 1555, in Troubles at Frankfort, ed. 
Arber, p. 77. 

3 Seconde Parte of a Register, ed. A. Peel, ii. 84. 
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However, this does not seem to me a likely solution of the 
problem. I am not inclined to interpret the clerk’s entries of 
this bill and book in too formal a manner. The titles he gave 
to bills were sometimes descriptive, differing, for example, from 
those in the Lords Journals, which were official. Again, a ‘1’ 
against an entry, though usually indicating a first reading, 
may on this particular occasion simply signify that something 
was read, without implying a legislative first reading. Even the 
word ‘bill’ may have a general instead of a technical meaning. 
With such thoughts in mind, I ask myself how the clerk would 
have noted the items in his Journal if, after debates indicating 
that the committee should so amend the supremacy bill as to 
bring about a revival of the religious situation at the end of 
Edward VI’s reign, it was then decided to have, say, parts of 
the act of uniformity of 1552 and parts of the second Edwardian 
prayer-book read as a reminder to the house. If one could believe 
that in such circumstances the clerk might make the two entries 
we are discussing, this would fit in with what I am disposed to 
think happened in committee. But, until further evidence turns 
up, we must leave this section of our inquiry with a heavy mark 
of interrogation. 

In committee the government’s supremacy bill was funda- 
mentally altered ; which can be inferred from the mere fact that 
it emerged as a new bill. This second supremacy bill was given a 
first reading on 21 February, appearing as the last item of business ; 
and since five other bills were read that morning we may con- 
clude that there was little or no debate. It was read a second 
time the next day, when nearly all the morning must have been 
given to the debate; but as it was sent to ingrossing without 
a further committee, a majority of the house clearly approved 
of the committee’s work. It passed the house, with the addition 
of two personal provisos, on 25 February, the title now given to it 
by the clerk being, ‘The bill for the supremacy of the churches 
of England and Ireland, and abolishing of the bishop of Rome. . .”! 
The record of business that morning suggests that there was 
another, though briefer debate. Our task is to discover, if we 
can, what were the contents of the bill at this stage in its history ; 
in other words, what changes the commons had made. 

The most reliable clue is found in a speech by Scot, bishop 
of Carlisle, which must have been delivered on the report stage 
after the committing of the bill in the house of lords. He praised 
the members of the lords’ committee for two amendments that 
they had made in the bill. 


First . . . they will not suffer the service of the churche, and the 
dew admynistration of the holie sacraments therof, to be disanulled or 


1 Commons Journals, i. 55. 
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all reddye altered, but to be contened [retained] as they have ben 
heretofore. And secondlye, for that their charitie and pittie towards 
the poor clargie of this realme dothe appeare in mytygatinge th’ 
extreme penalties mentioned in this bill for the gayne-sayers of the 
contents of the same.! 





The second of these two points is the simpler. Let us deal 
with it first. Writing about the bill the day after it passed the 
commons, Feria reported that ‘ they seek to bring it to pass that 
the entire kingdom shall swear to observe ’ the royal supremacy, 
‘and that those who refuse to do so shall be accounted traitors, 
as in the time of King Henry ’.? If we were to accept his report 
as reliable we might assume that the commons’ committee, 
comparing the government bill with the statute of 28 Henry 
VIII, c. x., ‘extinguishing the authority of the bishop of Rome’— 
the first section of which was obviously the model for section 
xiv of the Elizabethan supremacy act—decided to adopt the 
extreme penalty for refusing the oath of supremacy imposed by 
section viii of the Henrician statute.2 However, I am inclined 
to believe that Feria was writing loosely or in partial ignorance ; 
and, following a lead given in a letter dated 21 March from II 
Schifanoya,* I would conclude that the committee added a clause 
to the bill, making a second refusal of the oath treason. This, in 
fact, was ultimately done in 1563 by 5 Elizabeth, c. 1, section ix. 
In either case, what emerges from our evidence is that the com- 
mons, in this matter of penalties, were dissatisfied with the 
government’s moderation, and that the conservative house of 
lords deleted the amendment, restoring the bill to its original 
form. In doing this, the lords were simply prevenving the 
commons from materially altering a government measure. It is 
a useful clue for the next, and more important, stage in our 
argument. 

We learn from Bishop Scot’s speech that the commons had 
managed in their amendments to alter the church service. How 
was this done, and what was the new service? I think the 
answer is that they revived the second Edwardian prayer-book : 
in fact, I cannot imagine how to make a plausible case for anything 
else. Let us consider an alternative. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that the ‘ book’ read on 16 February was a 
purified version of the Edwardian book—the Frankfort liturgy, 
shall we say ?—and that Bishop Scot was referring to this. We 
must then suppose that it was accompanied by a new bill of 


1 Strype, Annals, 1. ii, 408-9. I have failed to discover the original manuscript of 
this speech, which one would have expected to be among the Foxe MSS. in the British 
Museum. 
2H. N. Birt, Elizabethan Religious Settlement, p. 75. Cf. Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 33. 
3 Statutes of the Realm, iii. 665. * Venetian Cal. vii. 52-3. 
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uniformity : indeed, anyone arguing along this line would point 
to the ‘ bill’ read on 15 February as the very bill. Presumably 
the book would have been attached to it. But are we to believe 
that the commons incorporated into the government’s supremacy 
bill, or tacked on to it, a new bill of uniformity, with a prayer- 
book attached ? It is perhaps not inconceivable, but it is cer- 
tainly not plausible. The evidence does not suggest it. More- 
over, as will gradually be borne in on us, the leaders of the com- 
mons were astute tacticians as well as keen protestants. Their 
activities were unofficial and in flagrant opposition to government 
policy. Their only hope was to appear conservative, to be 
restoring, not innovating ; and as nothing less than the second 
Edwardian book would have come voluntarily from them, this 
I think it must have been.? 

Now, I! Schifanoya tells us that the commons also made the 
marriage of clergy permissible ;?, which was so emphatic a desire 
of the protestant divines that we may readily accept the state- 
ment. Adding this to my suggestion about the second Edwardian 
prayer-book, I think we have the lead we require for visualizing 
the operation of the commons’ committee. The government, in 
drafting its supremacy bill, had centred attention on nullifying 
Mary Tudor’s second statute of repeal, passed in 1555 (1 and 2 
Philip and Mary, c. 8), the purpose of which was to undo the 
Henrician reformation; and, incidentally, if we view the govern- 
ment’s action from this angle, how true becomes Elizabeth’s 
claim that she was re-establishing religion as her father left it. 
The Edwardian reformation had been swept away by Mary 
earlier—in 1553, by her first statute of repeal (1 Mary, st. 2, c. 2). 
This statute Elizabeth’s act of supremacy ignored ; except that 
it revived the Edwardian act concerning communion in both 
kinds, though even in doing this it ignored Mary’s repeal of the 
act. Dare we infer from this strange silence that the government 
foresaw the danger of directing attention to the first Marian 
statute of repeal? At any rate, what the government so de- 
liberately ignored, the commons took to heart. Their committee 
based its amendments on a scrutiny of this 1553 statute : or so I 
infer, and the simplicity of the thesis is an argument in its favour. 
If we in turn make a scrutiny of Mary’s first statute of repeal, 
attempting to imagine what the committee may have done about 


1 As a matter of interest, though I am not inclined to attach much weight to it, 
let us note the following passage from the puritan ‘supplication’ of 1586 (Seconde 
Part of a Register, ii. 84). ‘ But anie chaunge from that [service which] was used 
concerning religion in Queen Maries daies being then thought by such as ruled the 
state as daungerous, as it was pretended, that either that which was then used must be 
retained still, or the former order of King Edward receaved, a number were wrought 
diverslie to yeild therunto. .. .” 

2 Venetian Cal. vii. 52. 
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it, we shall, I think, conclude that they revived four of the 
Edwardian acts there repealed, including the second act of 
uniformity, and possibly revived part of a fifth1 And how 
easy the process! They had only to redraft section v of our 
supremacy act so that it repealed Mary’s statute, though without 
reviving all the Edwardian acts. They even had a model before 
them, in the way the government bill handled Mary’s second 
repeal act. When the bill, as amended by the commons, got to 
the house of lords, where we may suppose that the clerk entered 
the official title in his Journal, it was described as ‘ An act 
for restoring the supremacy to the imperial crown of this realm, 
and repealing divers acts of parliament made to the contrary ’.? 
With its deliberate mention of ‘repealing’, the title was not 
too flagrant a misdescription—certainly less flagrant than if a 
new act of uniformity and a new prayer-book had been incor- 
porated in the bill. 

If we now turn to what little contemporary evidence there 
is on this matter, we shall see that it favours our thesis, or at 
least is not incompatible with it. Il Schifanoya referred to the 
commons as ‘ forbidding the mass to be said or the communion 
to be administered except at the table in the manner of Edward 
VI; nor were the divine offices to be performed in church ; 
priests likewise being allowed to marry, and the Christian religion 
and the sacraments being absolutely abolished’. The passage 
is not precise enough to be decisive, but there is much clearer 
evidence in the postscript to a letter of 28 February written to 
Bullinger by Richard Hilles, who was one of the members for 
London in this parliament ‘ and therefore must have known 
what was happening. Parliament, he wrote, 

has now been sitting nearly six weeks. Nothing however has yet 
been publicly determined with respect to the abolishing popish 
superstition, and the re-establishment of the christian religion. 
There is however a general expectation, that all rites and ceremonies 
will shortly be reformed by our faithful citizens, and other godly 
men, in the afore-mentioned parliament, either after the pattern 
which was lately in use in the time of king Edward the sixth, or which 
is set forth by the protestant princes of Germany, in the above- 
mentioned Confession of Augsburg.5 


1 Namely: 1 Edw. VI, c. i (concerning the sacrament of the altar); 2 and 3 
Edw. VI, c. 21 (concerning the marriage of priests); 5 and 6 Edw. VI, c. 1 (the second 
act of uniformity) ; 5 and 6 Edw. VI, c. 12 (a declaratory act concerning the marriage 
of priests). The act which may have been partially revived is 3 and 4 Edw. VI, c. 10 
(concerning images). 

2 Lords Journals, i. 555. 

3 Venetian Cal. vii. 52. The word ‘ book’ preceding the quoted passage should 
clearly be ‘ bill’. 

* Browne Willis, Notitia Parliamentaria, iii. 65. Willis gives ‘ Rich. Halls’, an 
obvious misreading for ‘ Hills’. 

5 Zurich Letters, ii. 17. 
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The postscript must have been added between the Ist and the 
8th of March ; that is, after the bill had received its first reading 
in the lords. 

In 1549 Hilles had likened the first Edwardian prayer-book 
to ‘the manner of the Nuremberg churches and some of those in 
Saxony’ ;! and for this reason, if no other, we may equate the 
‘Confession of Augsburg’ with the 1549 book. It looks as if 
the postscript confirms my conjecture that the commons had 
revived the second Edwardian prayer-book, and also indicates 
that Hilles had reason to anticipate opposition, resulting in 
a compromise on the basis of the first prayer-book. He was 
wrong if he thought that the next stage in events would shape 
that way: the queen was not yet prepared to allow doctrinal 
change. But we must not think him ill-informed. A doctrinal 
settlement acceptable to the Lutheran princes appeared to have 
immense diplomatic value for Elizabeth at this juncture. Indeed, 
on 6 February she had sent the following message to an agent 
of the duke of Wurtemberg : ‘ As to the request of those persons 
who wished that the Confession of Augsburg should be received 
and approved by her, she informs them that she has certainly 
no intention of departing from that mutual agreement of Christian 
churches, amongst which that of Augsburg appears to be the most 
weighty ’.2 Even in the following July she was harping upon the 
same string. It was diplomacy, of course; but instead of 
assuming that she was answering fools according to their folly,‘ 
may we not ask whether she herself preferred the 1549 prayer- 
book ? We shall return to this point. In the meanwhile, what 
matters is that Richard Hilles had reason for inserting the al- 
ternative in his postscript. 

He may also have had the debates of the commons in mind. 
There had evidently been divergent views: ‘some spoke in 
favour of moderation ’, Feria reported.’ In such a large assembly 
there were presumably some who would have preferred the 1549 
prayer-book; and if the queen’s theological leanings were 
known to be that way, then a number of privy councillors must 
have found their position even more difficult. The Commons 
Journals contain the following entry : 


Mr Chancellor of the Duchy [Sir Ambrose Cave] complained that Sir 
T. White [M.P. for Hampshire] had called him a witness, not to like 
the book of service: Mr. White answered, that Mr. Chancellor said, 
he wished the book to be well considered: but, for that the house 


1 Original Letters (Parker Soc.), i. 266. Cf. A. F. Pollard, Cranmer, p. 220. 
2 Foreign Cal. Eliz. i. 115-16, and ef. p. 112. 

3 [bid. pp. 353, 354, and cf. p. 218. 4 Cf. Ibid. ii. lxiii. 
5H. N. Birt, op. cit. p. 75. 
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doth take that Mr. White did mistake him, therefore Mr. White, 

standing, asked him forgiveness; which Mr. Chancellor did take 

thankfully.? 
Probably Cave, as a councillor, had been hovering between his 
official misgivings about the tactics of the house and his reluctance 
to seem an opponent of reform. Had he also doubts between the 
1549 and the 1552 prayer-books ? Whether Cecil thought his 
protestant friends theologically too radical or politically too 
hasty, or alternatively was urging them on, we do not know. 
Feria has an obscure passage on the subject. Alluding to the 
third reading debate, he remarks ‘that it was necessary . . . for 
secretary Cecil to throw the matter into confusion, and so passed 
it’:? as though, without appearing to support the reformers, 
he nevertheless abetted them. One or two councillors may have 
openly urged caution. On the other hand, we can be fairly 
confident that Sir Francis Knollys, though a councillor, strenu- 
ously supported the amendments. Such divergenceof opinion and 
action among councillors in the house of commons was a feature 
of high Elizabethan days and need not surprise us in the first 
parliament of the reign. 

From the commons the bill went up to the lords on 27 February. 
It was read a first time on the 28th and then, as I] Schifanoya 
says, was consigned to silence, ‘the court preachers in the 
presence of her majesty and the people ’ meanwhile ‘ doing their 
utmost to convert the latter, seeking to prove by their false 
arguments that the pope has no authority, and uttering the most 
base and abominable things that were ever heard against the 
apostolic see’. Perhaps, during this interval, there was a tussle 
at court while the government—which in effect was the queen— 
decided what its attitude should be towards the commons’ 
amendments. On 13 March the bill was read a second time, 
was obviously the subject of debate, and was committed to 
thirteen temporal peers and two bishops. Six of these peers and 
the two bishops were later to vote against the government’s 
bill of uniformity. On the other hand, only one of the temporal 
peers dissented at the passing of both the second and the third 
supremacy bills.‘ Clearly, so long as official policy refrained 
from changes in the liturgy, it was a safe committee. And surely 
the government was shrewd enough to make skilful use of its 
supporters in the upper house. 

But let us not treat this question of opposition in the lords 
too seriously, as though we were writing about a modern legis- 
lative chamber with the party whips off. When Bishop Scot made 


1 Commons Journals, i. 56. 2 Birt, p. 75. 
3 Lords Journals, i. 555; Venetian Cal. vii. 46. 
4 Lords Journals, i. 563; ante, xxviii. 537. 
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his speech on the bill, he prefaced his criticism of the royal 
supremacy by saying : 


Ther be two thinges that do much move me, and, as it were, pull me 
backe from speaking any thinge in this matter. The first is, that I 
perceave the quene’s highness . . . is, as it were, a partie therin 
unto whom I do acknowledge that I owe obedience. . . .1 


In voting against a government bill, and even in speaking, some 
at least of the peers must have considered that they were in- 
dulging in a harmless form of conscientious objection. Surely 
that pliant nobleman, the marquis of Winchester, who as lord 
treasurer set a precedent for the vicar of Bray, would have been 
shocked if, later on in the session, his vote against the act of 
uniformity had lost the government its bill. Winchester was a 
member of the committee on the supremacy bill. He must have 
known the government’s plans. Indeed, for him, as for certain 
other members of the upper house, the real battle was being 
fought at court, perhaps also in council; and it was probably 
from the court that instructions, or at any rate the broadest hint, 
came to the committee to purge the bill of the commons’ amend- 
ments. Writing his first letter to Peter Martyr after returning 
to England, John Jewel, who now took his place in London with 
the other divines interested in guiding the work of parliament, 
and regarded the catholic bishops as their greatest obstacle, 
explained that the queen 


though she openly favours our cause, yet is wonderfully afraid of 
allowing any innovations: this is owing partly to her own friends, 
by whose advice every thing is carried on, and partly to the influence 
of Count Feria. ... She is however prudently, and firmly, and 
piously following up her purpose, though somewhat more slowly than 
we could wish. And though the beginnings have hitherto seemed 
somewhat unfavourable, there is nevertheless reason to hope that all 
will be well at last.? 


This was written on 20 March, two days after the lords had passed 
the amended supremacy bill. I] Schifanoya wrote a dispatch 
on the following day which alludes to the amendments made by 
the lords’ committee. After referring to the liturgical and other 
points in the biJl as it came from the commons, he declared that 
‘by a majority of votes ’ the lords ‘ have decided that the afore- 
said things shall be expunged from the book [i.e. bill] and that the 
masses, sacraments, and the rest of the divine offices shall be 
performed as hitherto ’.$ 

Broadly speaking, the lords’ committee had restored the 
supremacy bill to its original form. Their proposals, consisting 
of ‘ provisos and amendments ’, written on paper—in the clerk’s 


1 Strype, Annals, 1. ii, 408. 2 Zurich Letters, i. 10. 3 Venetian Cal. vii. 52. 
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terminology ‘quedam billa’—were read the first time on 15 
March and a second time on 17 March, when the ‘ bill’ was 
committed for ingrossing: that is to say, the provisos were to 
be ingrossed, the amendments to remain on paper for the 
clerk of the lower house to effect the necessary alterations in 
the original bill if the commons approved of them. Then the 
whole bill, ‘with certain provisos added thereunto by the lords, 
and sundry other amendments ’, was read a third time on 18 
March and passed with twelve dissentients out of an attendance 
of forty-five—two temporal peers and all the spiritual peers 
present. It was perhaps on this occasion—at any rate, he made 
no reference to liturgical changes still being in the bill—that 
Archbishop Heath, ‘for the dyscharge of my conscience’, made 
his dignified criticism of ‘the body of this acte’ and of the title, 
‘supream head of the churche of England, ymmediat and next 
under God’, which it contained. In the course of his speech 
he touched on Elizabeth’s sex—a stumbling block to radicals as 
well as conservatives. ‘Her highness’, he declared, ‘ beyinge a 
woman by birthe and nature, is not qualyfied by God’s worde 
to feed the flock of Chryst ’; and he went on, like Knox in his 
Monstrous Regiment of Women, to quote St. Paul for confirmation.” 

Now, Feria made an interesting remark in a dispatch written 
at this time. He states that ‘on Wednesday the 15th of this 
month ’—the day the committee reported back to the house— 
‘they proposed what had been introduced at the opening of 
parliament, but in more moderate terms, so that as regards the 
supremacy she [the queen] might take the title if she wished to, 
in any case rejecting the pope’s authority’. Moreover, in the 
same dispatch he declared that Elizabeth had told him ‘ she would 
not take the title of head of the church’; and she said the 
same in a later interview on 20 March.? Since, as we shall see, 
she was prepared as late as 23-24 March to give the royal assent 
to this second supremacy bill, it seems as if Feria, our sole source 
on the point, might be right, and that the lords’ committee — 
briefed from the court, as I have suggested that it was for its 
other amendments—provided an escape clause, possibly in a 
proviso, by which Elizabeth could renounce the title of supreme 
head if she wished. The question is perhaps best left open ; 
but, as we all know, the queen did ultimately give way to con- 
servative and radical prejudice against a woman being head of the 
church, and as a compromise took the title of supreme governor 
in the final statute. 

We may begin our account of the commons’ reaction to these 
events with a report from I] Schifanoya. 


1 Lords Journals, i. 563, 564, 565. ? Strype, Annals, 1. ii. 399-407. 
3 Birt, op. cit. pp. 78-9; Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 37, 43. 
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‘The members of the lower house’, he wrote, ‘ seeing that the lords 
passed this article [i.e. bill] of the queen’s supremacy of the church, 
but not as the commons drew it up ... grew angry, and would 
consent to nothing, but are in very great controversy, as they must 
of necessity ratify what the lords have done in the upper house. . . . 
[The bishops] are . . . attacked by the modern preachers, one of 
whom, who is their scribe, and a member of parliament, threatened 
that if things do not pass according to their will, he and his brethren, 
who call themselves ministers of Christ, will return to Geneva.’ + 


Il Schifanoya was right : unless the commons were prepared to 
forgo the destruction of papal supremacy, they had to accept the 
bill as amended by the lords. They werein a quandary, but they 
were defiant ; and they expressed their defiance by action which 
deserves our closest attention. On 17 March, two days after the 
lords’ committee had presented their amendments to the upper 
house and a day before that house finally passed the supremacy 
bill, a bill was introduced into the commons which the clerk, 
with his propensity to describe rather than entitle a bill—this 
time bringing clarity to our puzzled minds—entered as a measure 
‘that no persons shall be punished for using the religion used 
in king E.’s last year’.2 We might paraphrase this by saying 
that if uniformity on the basis of Edward VI’s second prayer-book 
was not to be permitted, then a qualified non-conformity should 
be tolerated. In framing the bill the commons dared not wait 
until their mangled supremacy bill was returned to them. Haste 
was essential, for Easter Day was only nine days off, and it was 
intended to close the parliament before then. The sense of 
urgency is eloquently conveyed by their treatment of the measure. 
It was read twice and sent for ingrossment in a single morning, 
17 March, and was read a third time and passed the next day. 
Such precipitate action violated the conventions of procedure, 
especially in a bill of this nature. There could be no more 
glaring proof that the reform party dominated this house of 
commons. As eight other bills were read on 17 March and six 
others on the 18th, there can have been little or no debate on the 
measure. Opposition must have been negligible. The commons 
had risen as a body in a gesture of open defiance. 

Their leaders can surely have been under no illusions about 
the fate of the bill in the upper house. They were really fighting 
in the off-stage battle going on at court for the soul, or rather 
the political mind, of their queen ; it was a propaganda demon- 
stration, such as we have seen in revolutionary movements of 
our own day. The bill was brought into the lords on Monday, 
20 March ; and there, we may presume, the clerk gave it its 


1 Venetian Cal. vii. 52-3. I cannot identify ‘ the scribe ’. 
2 Commons Journals, i. 58. 
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formal title. ‘This was ‘ An act to take away all pains and penal- 
ties made for religion in queen Mary’s time’:! a clever and 
politic camouflage of its purpose. The bill was read a first time 
by their lordships on the same day ; and that was the end of it. 

Meanwhile, the reformed supremacy bill had gone back to 
the lower house on 18 March. The commons added a proviso of 
their own—we have no hint as to its nature, but it cannot have 
been controversial—passed this and the lord’s amendments on 
22 March, and on the same day the lords passed the new proviso 
through all its stages so that the bill was now ready for the 
royal assent.2, The queen intended to give her assent. For- 
tunately the evidence is decisive on this important point, for a 
proclamation was printed, dated that very day, 22 March, the 
opening words of which are as follows: ‘Whereas the Queen’s 
Majesty hath in the present last session of Parliament, with the 
assent and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal and the 
Commons in the same assembled, made amongst others one 
statute [the act of supremacy] . . ..’ In passing, let us note that 
unless the conciliar convention of ‘ nolens volens’ was held to 
apply in the house of lords—and we may also have in mind the 
‘ancient order ’ of the lower house by which a division, when in 
favour of a bill, was thereupon converted into unanimous ap- 
proval *—the ‘ consent of the Lords spiritual ’ was a fiction. The 
proclamation went on to say that Easter being at hand, and 
‘ great numbers, not only of the nobility and gentlemen, but also 
of the common people’ being unwilling to receive the sacrament 
except under both kinds, ‘ according to the first institution, and 
to the common use both of the Apostles and the Primitive 
Church ’ (significant phrases, these) ; and since the supremacy act 
is too long to be printed and published in time, and no ‘ other 
manner of divine service for the communion of the said holy 
Sacrament (than that which is now used in the Church) can 
presently be established by any law until further time therefor 
may be had’ ; therefore the statute of Edward VI for communion 
in both kinds, revived in the supremacy act, is declared to be 
revived and in force. In brief, the people were to have their 
Easter communion in both kinds, either at their own parish 
church, or elsewhere if the priest proved obstinate. 


1 Lords Journals, i. 566. 2 Commons Journals, i. 58; Lords Journals, i. 568. 

3 Cf. my Elizabethan House of Commons, pp. 397-8. 

* Gee, op. cit. pp. 255-7. The proclamation, we should note, proves that the section 
concerning communion in both kinds was in the second supremacy bill. My assump- 
tion, earlier in this article, that it was also in the first, rests on two arguments : (i) that 
the lords’ amendments to the second bill were based on the principle of restoring the bill 
to its original form, and it is most unlikely that they would have added such a section 
on their own initiative ; (ii) that the appearance of this provision in the government’s 
later programme for the Irish parliament suggests a government origin for it. 
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With the close of parliament at hand—in all likelihood a dis- 
solution—and with nothing to boast of but the royal supremacy 
and this sop of communion in both kinds, no wonder that 
Feria, on 24 March, was able to remark : ‘ I see that the heretics 
are very downcast in the last few days’. We can determine, 
with welcome precision, the time at which Elizabeth changed her 
mind. On the night of 23 March, she sent to Feria to fix an 
audience for 9a.m.the next day. He was about to set out for the 
court to keep this appointment when a message reached him 
postponing the visit because the queen was very busy. She had 
resolved, he reported, to go to parliament at 1 p.m., after dinner 
that day to give the royal assent to bills—that is, to close the 
session.2 She did not go. Perhaps over night, perhaps that very 
morning of Good Friday, 24 March—certainly one or the other— 
she reversed her policy, and parliament was simply adjourned 
over Easter to 3 April. In these few hours the pattern of the 
Elizabethan religious settlement was altered. Three centuries 
and more of the old, familiar story make it hard to realize that, 
if it had not been for that change of mind, no prayer-book would 
have come from the first parliamentary session of the reign. 

What had happened ? I have little doubt that the principal 
reason for the new policy was the news, which reached England 
on Palm Sunday, 19 March, that peace had been concluded with 
the French at Cateau Cambrésis. Elizabeth could now feel 
secure enough on the throne to take the second step in her re- 
ligious settlement. But would that step have been taken so soon 
if the house of commons, inspired by the protestant divines—who 
might almost be likened to an unofficial convocation assembled 
in London—had not fought so remarkable a battle? ‘ We were 
indeed urgent from the very first ’, wrote one of these divines, 
Edmund Grindal, two months later, ‘ that a general reformation 
should take place. But the parliament long delayed the matter, 
and made no change whatever, until a peace had been concluded 
between the sovereigns, Philip, the French king, and ourselves ’.4 

In the new situation the government again followed the pre- 
cedent of Edward VI’s reign. His first bill of uniformity had 
been preceded by a disputation of the bishops in the parliament 
house, with the commons as onlookers. A similar overture was 
to precede the Elizabethan act of uniformity. Such colloquies 
were becoming a sixteenth-century theological habit. We 


1 Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 44. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. p. 42. 

4 Zurich Letters, ii. 19. 

5 A contemporary report or journal of this disputation is printed in Gasquet and 
Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer app. v. 397 seqq. Cf. Original 
Letters (Parker Soc.) i. 322-3, 469. To term this disputation a ‘debate in parliament’ 
or ‘in the house of lords’ is misleading, and can lead to erroneous deductions since, 
for example, Sir Thomas Smith spoke. 
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know that this particular one had been decided upon by 20 March, 
for Jewel, writing his first letter to Peter Martyr on that day, 
told him of the news. The first discussion, he wrote, was to take 
place on 31 March, when nine catholic leaders were to confront 
nine ‘on our side ’"—Scory, Cox, Whitehead, Sandys, Grindal, 
Horne, Aylmer, Guest and Jewel himself.1_ With the exception 
of Guest, all the protestant protagonists had been in exile during 
Mary’s reign, and six ? of them—seven including Guest—were soon 
to be bishops ; which is striking proof of the new government’s 
dependence upon them, and therefore of the pressure which 
potentially they could exercise. 

Now, as we have seen, as late as the night of 23 March or 
the early morning following, Elizabeth intended to close the 
session of parliament ; and unless she had in mind a very brief 
prorogation, which does not seem probable, a second parliament 
was not likely before October or November. On the other hand, 
the proposed disputation was obviously planned as the forerunner 
of liturgical and doctrinal reform. We have only to consider the 
three subjects of debate to realize this: the use of the vulgar 
tongue in church services ; the right of every provincial church 
to establish its own liturgy ; the lack of scriptural justification for 
the propitiatory sacrifices in the mass. As Jewel declared, the 
catholic bishops were to be deprived of any excuse that they had 
been put down only by power and the authority of the law. But 
why, for three days or more, was Elizabeth pursuing two different 
policies ? The answer is inherent in personal rule: uncertainty 
of mind. The illogical situation probably reflected the battle 
that was going on at court. As we have noted, there was much 
to be said for the original policy. It offered a sound constitutional 
solution of the problem ; it might be thought to offer a chance of 
weaning some of the Marian bishops and clergy from catholicism, 
so making the queen less dependent on the radically-minded 
protestant exiles and opening the way to a broad church estab- 
lishment. Even the author of the Device was not unaware of 
this latter point, as witness his recommendation of the stern 
hand for left-wing extremists.‘ Nor is it altogether irrelevant to 
recall Catherine de Medici’s well-meant but misguided efforts 
at compromise in France. The consistent and unanimous 
opposition of the spiritual peers to all ecclesiastical bills in 
parliament, combined with the skilful use of their power by the 
protestant exiles, must have undermined the policy of gradual- 
ness. When news arrived that the peace with France was safe, 


1 Zurich Letters, i. 10-11. 

? IT have included Horne as successor to a Marian bishop, though he was not con- 
secrated till February 1561. Aylmer is excluded. 

3 Zurich Letters, i. 10-11. * Gee, op. cit. p. 200. 
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its last justification was gone ; and it was presumably then that 
the queen allowed the reform party to go ahead with plans for a 
disputation. However, it was not until the decisive morning 
of 24 March that she really surrendered to the new policy ; 
though even then, as we shall see, it was not total surrender. 

There is no need to describe the disputation. It did not 
modify the convictions of the protagonists, any more than the 
Colloquy of Poissy was to do two years later. Elizabeth can 
have had no illusions on this score, for, unlike Catherine de 
Medici, she did know what the word ‘dogma’ meant. What 
was wanted was propaganda to launch the religious settlement : 
we recognize the revolutionary technique. The disputation 
broke up in disorder at its second meeting on Monday, 3 April. 
This was the day to which parliament stood adjourned ; and the 
clerk of the house of commons on that day made only one entry 
in his Journal : 

















This day Mr. Speaker, with few of this house, were here; and part 
of the bill for sealing of cloths was read: but for that this day was 
appointed to have disputation before the council and lords in West- 
minster quire, between the bishops and Mr. Horne, Mr. Cocks, and 
other Englishmen, that came from Geneva; and for that it was 
meet, that they of this house should be there present to hear; this 
court was continued until the morrow following.? 









Though the Lords’ Journals contain no similar entry, it is clear 
that the upper house did the same. 

This surely must be the time at which a ‘committee’, if 
there really was one, undertook the revision of the prayer-book : 
not in January-February as writers have usually assumed, but 
after 3 April. In considering its composition we need not pay 
any attention to ‘ The device for alteration of religion’. Events 
had passed this by. We are now in April: the Device has been 
left high and dry in December, when, if our argument be sound, 
the policy it advocated must have been rejected. Instead, a 
new prominence has been given to those nine—if that was the 
number—protestant divines of the Westminster disputation : 
‘the Englishmen that came from Geneva’, as the clerk of the 
lower house so erroneously, and yet, in a way, so significantly 
described them. That some, if not all, of them were involved 
in the revision seems a reasonable assumption. The situation 
demanded it : could the government deny it ? I am inclined to 
view the revision as a tussle between this group and the queen. 

It is here that I would place that other central document, 
the letter from Edmund Guest.2 The letter is without date. 
As Dr. Gee says, Cecil came across it among his papers in 1566. 











































? Commons Journals, i. 59, 





? The text is in Gee, op. cit. pp. 215-24, 
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I see no reason to doubt that it was addressed to Cecil.1 Assuming 
this, Guest had obviously been in communication with Cecil and 
had undertaken the revision of the prayer-book along certain 
lines. The letter appears to indicate that he, or his group, 
had been instructed to work on the basis of the first Edwardian 
prayer-book, not the second. This is the point which troubled 
Dr. Gee and led to his rather desperate conjecture that the docu- 
ment might belong to Edward VI’s reign. But if we are in- 
terpreting Elizabeth’s views correctly in assuming that she 
preferred the 1549 book, it is a sign that the letter is correctly 
placed here. As we should expect in any revision sponsored 
by the émigré divines, Guest’s proposals went somewhat beyond 
even the second book. That his enterprise had official backing 
and was not free-lance in character may be inferred from the 
fact that he expected the revised book to go before parliament : 
‘God for His mercy in Christ, cause the Parliament with one 
voice to enact it, and the realm with true heart to use it ’.2 

The letter begins : 


That you might well understand, that I have neither ungodly allowed 
anything against the Scripture, neither unsteadfastly done anything 
contrary to my writing, neither rashly without just cause put away 
that which might be well suffered, nor indiscreetly for novelty brought 
in that which might be better left out, I am so bold to write to your 
honour some causes of the order taken in the new service.® 


This use of the first person is puzzling. Guest writes as if the 
revision were his own work. Did he act as secretary of the group 
of Westminster disputants ? The phrasing hardly suggests this. 
Or did the queen place the onus of revision on the one divine 
among these disputants who had not been an exile and who might 
therefore be thought to be more in sympathy with her con- 
servatism ? If so, we may be fairly certain that Guest used 
his fellow-disputants as collaborators, for a letter from Sandys to 
Parker, written on 30 April, suggests that he was one of a group 
behind the revised prayer-book. Referring to criticism by Dr. 
Boxall and others of the prayer of consecration in the communion 
service, and to Boxall’s attempt through ‘the Treasurer’ and 
Feria to dissuade the queen from giving her consent to the act 
of uniformity, Sandys wrote: ‘Mr. Secretary is earnest with 
the book and we have ministered reasons to maintain that part ’. 
Though Guest’s letter must have been written two to three 


1 Dr. Gee’s suggestion (p. 45, n. 4) that the mode of address, ‘ right honourable ’, 
may indicate ‘some member of the House of Lords other than Cecil’, is a bad slip. 
It indicates a privy councillor who was not a peer. 

2 Gee, p. 224. 3 Ibid. pp. 215-16. 

* Correspondence of Abp. Parker (Parker Soc.), pp. 65-6, 
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weeks before the letter from Sandys, may it not be Guest’s 
comment on this prayer to which Sandys was referring ? 1 

It will be noticed that Matthew Parker does not come into 
the picture: he was at Cambridge at the time. I do not think 
this is perplexing. Owing to the false lead given by the ‘ Device ’ 
we seem to have made far too precise and administrative a 
business of this prayer-book revision. It looks to me as if the 
queen had been moved from her initial and purely political 
predilection for things as her father left them, as far as the first 
Edwardian prayer-book, where both theological and political 
predilections would possibly have halted her; and it was just 
a question whether left-wing pressure could move her forward 
another stage or more. The 1549 book, which Stephen Gardiner 
had declared ‘he could with his conscience keep’,? might even yet 
offer hope of some degree of unity at home. Indeed, as late as 
September 1559, when a more radical prayer-book was an accom- 
plished fact, Elizabeth still retained a little optimism, demon- 
strating her hope of winning over the venerable Tunstal of Durham 
and the Marian bishops of Bath and Wells and of Peterborough 
by including them in her abortive commission to consecrate 
Matthew Parker. Though there is no need to import political 
stratagem into an explanation of the reform party’s desire for the 
1552 prayer- book, may they not have perceived that it made com- 
promise impossible and so would place the church in their hands ? 
‘IT cannot agree myself to be a Sacramentary ’, wrote Tunstal 
in August 1559; * which indicates his attitude to the 1552 book. 
As for the queen herself, on the day that the bill of uniformity 
finally passed in the lords, she told Feria ‘that she wished the 
Augustanean confession to be maintained in her realm’; which 
we may equate with the first Edwardian prayer-book. And then 
she added that ‘it would not be the Augustanean confession, 
but something else like it, and that she differed very little from 
us as she believed that God was in the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
and only dissented from three or four things in the Mass’.§ 
May we not see in these remarks that preference in high quarters 
for the first Edwardian book, which is so evident in Guest’s 
apologetic letter ? And may we not also see in them the reason 
for adding in the Elizabethan prayer-book those famous ‘two 
sentences’ in the delivery of the sacrament to communicants, 


1 Cf. Gee, pp. 221-2. It is just possible, however, that Sandys was referring to the 
* Declaration of doctrine’ which, in a letter of 28 April (Zurich Letters, i. 21) Jewel 
says they had ‘exhibited to the queen’, and which Dixon prints in his Hist. of the 
Church of England, v. 107 n. 

2 Muller, Stephen Gardiner, p. 188. 

3 Cal. Patent Rolls, Eliz. i. 28. I owe the suggestion to Professor Norman Sykes, 
who very kindly read this article. 


4 Sturge, Cuthbert T'unstal, p. 323, 5 Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 61-2, 
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borrowed from the 1549 book: ‘The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body and soul into 
everlasting life’ ; and ‘ The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . .” ? 

There was obviously a battle at court after Guest and his 
collaborators had finished their revision ; and—as we have seen 
from Sandys’s letter of 30 April—there was a final skirmish 
between the passage of the uniformity bill through parliament 
and the royal assent. Sandys was not too confident of victory : 
‘I trust they cannot prevail’, he wrote.1 Perhaps the retention 
in the third supremacy bill of that extraordinary and illogical 
section v, granting communion in both kinds, is an indication 
of the uncertainty in government circles whether there would 
in fact be any prayer-book or act of uniformity this parliament. 
For, to secure a prayer-book there had to be agreement between 
two parties : let us grasp that point clearly. One party was the 
queen, the other th: protestant divines and a house of commons 
overwhelmingly on their side. And it is evident that neither 
the divines nor the house of commons would consent to a return 
to 1549. Politically, they held the trump cards ; and surely the 
most important and fascinating revelation of this whole story 
is the consummate way in which they played them. Our prayer- 
book, it seems, was a compromise, with the queen conceding 
most. We are afforded a glimpse of this from both sides. In 
1571 Parker recalled how the queen, talking to him once or twice 
on a certain point, had told him that she ‘ would not have agreed 
to divers orders of the book’ had it not been for the notorious 
proviso about ornaments in the act of uniformity (section xiii).? 
Now it happens that Sandys wrote to Parker about this very 
proviso, just after the bill had passed the lords: ‘our gloss upon 
this text ’, he declared, ‘is that we shall not be forced to use’ 
the ornaments. How characteristic of a compromise: each 
party reading its own meaning into it ! 

Before leaving this theme, we may indulge in a guess about 
the date of Guest’s letter. If Jewel co-operated with him in the 
revision of the prayer-book, then it is probable that the letter was 
not written much earlier than 14 April, for on that day—which 
was four days before the bill of uniformity was introduced into 
parliament—Jewel still retained confidence in the queen : 


This woman, excellent as she is, and earnest in the cause of true 
religion, notwithstanding she desires a thorough change as early 
as possible, cannot however be induced to effect such change without 
the sanction of law; lest the matter should seem to have been 
accomplished, not so much by the judgment of discreet men, as in 
compliance with the impulse of a furious multitude. 

1 Parker Correspondence, p. 66. 


2 Ibid. p. 375. 3 Ibid. p. 65. 
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Perhaps by ‘ discreet men’ he meant those divines, of whom he 
said later in his letter: ‘Sandys, Grindal, Sampson, Scory (and 
why should I particularize these?), all of us remain still in 
London’. Jewel chafed at the delay, so different from the pre- 
cipitancy of the Marian reaction : ‘We manage every thing with 
so much deliberation, and prudence, and wariness, and circum- 
spection. . . ..1 When all was over, he was a disillusioned man. 
He scoffed at the retention of ‘the scenic apparatus of divine 
worship’: ‘we are not consulted’. ‘Others’, he added, ‘ are 
seeking after a golden, or as it rather seems to me, a leaden 
mediocrity ; and are crying out, that the half is better than the 


3 


whole ’.? 

The rest of the story can be quickly told. Parliament 
resumed its sitting on 3 April, and on the 10th a new bill of 
supremacy—the third—was read a first time. Feria reported 
that Cecil went that day ‘to the lower house and told them from 
the queen that she thanked them greatly for their goodwill in 
offering her the title of supreme head . . . , which out of humility 
she was unwilling to accept, and asked them to devise some other 
form. . . . He was answered that it was against the word of 
God and the scripture, and they were surprised at his coming to 
them every day with new proposals and objections.’* Perhaps 
critics did say something of the sort ; perhaps they did not. 
Feria took credit to himself for the queen’s scruples ; the reformers 
gave it to one of themselves, Mr. Lever ; and as for Jewel, he 
was ‘not much displeased ’.4 Cecil no doubt was ready with the 
new bill embodying the new title of supreme governor. Tech- 
nically there had to be a new bill, for although it presumably 
differed little from the one passed before Easter, the old one 
could no longer be amended. We need not follow it through the 
two houses.’ Though all the spiritual peers and one temporal 


1 Zurich Letters, i. 17-18. 2 Ibid, p. 23. 

3 Commons Journals, i. 59; Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 52. 4 Zurich Letters, i. 24. 

5 The subsequent discovery of Bowyer’s abridgement of the Lords Journals enables 
us to add a footnote to Maitland’s analysis of the original bill. Bowyer (ante, xxviii. 
537) reveals that the lords added a ‘ proviso’ to the bill. This was obviously what 
Maitland (Collected Papers, iii. 191) describes as ‘the second schedule’, containing 
three provisos, printed as sections xx, xxi, xxii. The bill and ‘ proviso’, or schedule 
was sent to the commons on 26 April; and, though the clerk there made no entries 
for it in his Journal—an omission which warns us to be careful in interpreting the 
evidence of the Journal—the commons added a proviso of their own, which was passed 
by the lords on 29 April (ante, xxviii. 539). This second proviso was obviously Mait- 
land’s ‘ first schedule’, containing the proviso printed as section xix. Let us note 
that the order in which a group of schedules—placed one on top of the other—are 
stitched to the parchment bill is clearly haphazard. In this particular instance, the 
wrong ‘historical’ order obscures a very interesting point, for section xix of our 
statute was the retort of the protestant house of commons to section xx, devised by 
the lords ; and I am inclined to guess that it was the commons who inserted in section 
xx that passage about the canonical scriptures and the first four general councils which 
so interested Maitland (op. cit. iii. 191-2, and cf. Parker Correspondence, p. 66). A 
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peer, Viscount Montague, voted against it, the government can 
have been in no doubt of it passing. 

As for the bill of uniformity, though the off-stage battle 
delayed its introduction into the commons until 18 April, it had 
a rapid passage there. It was read a second time on the next 
day, 19 April. From the brief agenda that morning we may infer 
that there was debate, but the bill was not committed : indeed, 
we might almost describe the process of compromise between the 
queen and Guest’s group as an informal committee-stage. It was 
passed on the third day, 20 April. In the lords it had as rapid 
a passage. It was not committed. Queen and government, 
not to mention the commons, were behind it. For staunch 
catholics there was no compromise possible, but simply that 
freedom of speech which in 1593 the queen was to define as: 
‘To say yea or no to bills, God forbid that any man should be 
restrained or afraid to answer according to his best liking, with 
some short declaration of his reason therein’.2 Some did 
make their declarations, though not short : we know that Abbot 
Feckenham, Bishop Thirlby and Bishop Scot spoke against 
the bill. On the third day, 28 April, it passed the lords with 
eighteen dissenting voices—nine prelates and nine temporal 
peers. Feckenham’s name is missing.‘ Presumably he was 
absent that day, though if the speech that we possess was his 
and was delivered—which I see no reason to doubt—then he had 
been present the previous day. It seems odd. 

Feria reported that the bill was carried by only three votes.® 
The relevant page of the Lords Journals, by which we might 
check this, is lost ; but if it means that thirty-nine peers were 
present that day and that proxies were not invoked, it is quite 
likely correct. If proxies had been used, then the majority 
would have been substantial, if entirely lay. In other words, 
the bill was as safe as its very rapid progress through the house 
suggests ; and the two privy councillors among the dissentients, 
the marquis of Winchester and the earl of Shrewsbury—perhaps 
some of the others as well—could indulge their consciences 
without fear of jeopardizing a government bill. In the light of 
our revised version of an old story, the formal dissent of some of 


final point: the provisos for Chetwood and Harecourt, which are sections xxiii and 
xxiv of our statute, must have been annexed to the bill when it first went to the lords ; 
and since their initial appearance was as an addition to the first bill, we may presume 
that they were either already attached to the third bill when it was introduced into 
the commons, or were immediately and automatically added. Historically they are 
the first and second schedules, not the third and fourth, as the haphazard stitching 
has placed them. 

1 Commons Journals, i. 60. 2 Ante, xxxi. 136. 

3 Feckenham’s and Scot’s speeches are printed in Strype, Annals, 1. ii. 431, 438. 
For Thirlby, see Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 64; Zurich Letters, i. 20. 

4 Ante, xxviii. 538. 5 Spanish Cal. Eliz. i. 67, 
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these nine temporal peers may indicate, not a catholic vote but 
the disgust of moderate men at the queen surrendering so much 
to the protestant left wing. It may have been a demonstration 
aimed at strengthening the final conservative move—which, 
be it noted, was not necessarily or exclusively catholic—to 
persuade Elizabeth to veto the bill... At any rate, these noblemen 
must have known that their vote could do no harm. One wonders 
if a similar knowledge kept Abbot Feckenham away that day : 
he was in the house on 1 May.? 

A final point calls for brief comment. From Bowyer’s 
abridgement of the Lords Journals, made before the missing 
pages were lost, we learn that on 29 April the clerk again entered 
the billof uniformity, this time as received back from the commons, 
once more writing the word ‘conclusa’ against it. If correct, 
this would indicate that the lords, without a commitment, 
had made some small alteration or alterations in the text, which 
required and received the approval of the commons. And yet 
there is no corresponding entry in the Commons Journals. Un- 
fortunately, it is equally possible that the clerk of the lower house 
was at fault or that the higher clerk was. Bowyer assumed the 
latter. Maitland’s analysis of the scribal corrections in the 
parchment text of the bill would suit either thesis.* 


J. E. NEALE. 


1Cf. Parker Correspondence, p. 66. 2 Lords Journals, i. 576. 
3 Ante, xxviii. 539; Maitland, Collected Papers, iii. 204 seqq. 











Working Class Readers in Early Victorian 
England 


OME years ago Hilaire Belloc remarked that England before 

the passage of the Education Act of 1870 was not illiterate ; 
he expressed doubt about the existence or reliability of statistics 
on the subject, preferring to trust his own experience among 
poorer people whose childhood antedated that important statute.! 
Belloc’s opinion runs counter to a quite general impression of the 
educational state of the working class population in the first 
three-quarters of the last century. Nineteenth-century reformers 
and later writers have insisted rightly that the working classes 
of England were not educated, that formal schooling was 
capricious and uncertain and frequently appallingly bad. But 
this emphasis on the state of the schools tends to obscure the 
question of actual literacy—construed here in its narrowest, 
and, for the time, most significant sense simply as the ability 
to read.? 

Engels, in commenting on the variation found in reports of the 
Children’s Employment Commission, mentions an excessively low 
plane of education in coal districts, with the result that ‘ few can 
read and still fewer write’. G. M. Trevelyan has noted that 
in the period after the Napoleonic wars ‘ few of the workmen or 
their wives could read . . . ’, and he speaks of journalism as not 
overshadowing letters ‘ till the Education Act of 1870 had had 
time to create a reading public co-extensive with the nation ’.* 
Another modern writer has referred to the advent of public 
education as opening the doors to the creation of ‘ a literate and 
informed people’; the statistics she cites are those taken from 
numbers signing marriage registers with marks.5 


1‘ The Commercialisation of Books’, New Statesman, xxxiv, 808 (29 March 1930). 

On the propriety of this use of the term, compare J. W. Adamson, ‘ The Extent 
of Literacy in England in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries: Notes and Conjec- 
tures’, The Library, 4th ser. x. 163 (September 1929); and Frederic Hill, National 
Education (2 vols., London, 1836), i. 112. 

3 Frederick Engels, The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 1844 (London, 
1892), p. 250. 

. GM. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century and After (London, 
1946), pp. 160, 342. 
5 Helen M. Lynd, England in the Eighteen-ighties (New York, 1945) pp. 366-7. 
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Statements and impressions such as these, though not without 
validity, are apt to suffer, at least in interpretation and extension 
from an over-sophisticated conception of literacy, or from a 
confusion of ignorance with illiteracy. Reaching a satisfactory 
estimate of the size of the reading public is hampered by diffi- 
culties of accomplishing simple measurement and of attaining 
precise standards. Distortion may arise from a restriction of the 
area of observation, or from ordinary reformers’ prejudice.! Yet 
to equate illiteracy and ignorance, to mistake the lack of a habit 
of reading for the lack of an ability to read, are to make the 
upsurge in cheap popular literature and the deep concern over it 
to some degree smoke without fire, while the role of the Education 
Acts in creating a reading public appears perhaps too great and 
certainly too simple. 

Reading could be learned in the many varieties of schools 
scattered about the country ; among these the Sunday schools 
play an important part, though the teaching of these institutions 
was usually on a low level, and though the efficiency of their 
instruction can often be questioned with considerable justification. 
Economic betterment operated quite independently of the charit- 
able and religious activity of the upper classes to send children 
to such schools as were available ;2 while stimuli to individual 
study existed in the pressure of the times, in the newspapers 
which reflected it, in the rapidly increasing number of coffee 
houses where papers could be read, in improved forms of 
artificial lighting, and even in such humble things as the 
advertising posters which appeared on nearly every wall.® 

The amount of reading material available increased tre- 
mendously. Newspaper stamps issued in the United Kingdom in 
1831 totalled 38,648,314, to which must be added an unknown but 
considerable number of unstamped journals ; in 1864 newspaper 
circulation, daily and weekly, metropolitan and provincial, had 

1 For an extreme example, see J. D. Tuckett, A History of the Past and Present 
State of the Labouring Population (2 vols., London, 1846), ii. 699-700 : ‘ In Lancashire 
the accounts are even worse, for reports state, that there are plenty of married men 
arrived at 40 years of age, who cannot read a word in the Bible. .. . 

‘In Cumberland and Yorkshire, a girl of 18 stated that she had never been taught 
to read or write, had never been to church or chapel, neither had she ever heard of that 


good man, who came into the world to save sinners. She knew no prayer, and had 
consequently never prayed. 

“In Wales the ignorance of the population in the collieries is greater than can be 
imagined.’ 

? Richard Watson, Observations on Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley’ (2nd edn., London, 
1821), pp. 152-5 n. 

3 In one of Harriet Martineau’s tales, a boy re-learns the reading he had forgotten 
by studying posters. The Scholars of Arneside (Illustrations of Taxation, V), (London, 
1834), p. 82. Compare Thomas Wyse, ‘ On the Lyceum System in America ’, Central 
Society of Education (hereinafter C.S.E.), Papers, ii. 204 (1838). On the posters, 


W. Weir, ‘ Advertisements’, in Charles Knight, ed., London (6 vols., London, 1843), 
v. 33-48. 
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reached 546,059,400 ; while in the same period periodical cir- 
culation increased an estimated fifteen times. No little weight 
must be given also to the ordinary varieties of street literature— 
those productions devoted to crimes, executions, passion, and 
scandal, which rarely leave traces commensurate with their 
circulation.? 

Statistical sources for literacy are available in the criminal 
tables published by the Home Office, which began to report 
educational qualifications in 1835; and in the reports of the 
Registrar-General, which indicate the number of persons signing 
the marriage registers with marks. These two groups of figures 
have been widely used, both in the early Victorian era and since, 
but principally as convenient illustrations of the urgency of 
the need for national education ; it is important, therefore, to 
pay some attention to their real value as indices of literacy. 

As an example of the first, in the three years, 1837 to 1839, 
the averages of persons of both sexes annually committed for 
trial show that, of 23,172 persons, 8201 (35-4 per cent.) could 
neither read nor write, 12,567. (54:2 per cent.) could read and 
write imperfectly, 2318 (10 per cent.) could read and write well, 
and 86 (0-4 per cent.) were instructed in a superior manner.® 
The difficulties inherent in the use of criminal tables are obvious ; 
chief among them is that the criminal class cannot be con- 
sidered an accurate cross-section of the working classes as a 
whole. Clearly the presumption is that, for the general popu- 
lation, the figures given must be revised in a more favourable 
direction. 

A set of figures, perhaps more nearly accurate, refers to 567 
persons tried before a special commission in October 1842 as the 
result of a rising in the manufacturing districts of Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and Staffordshire. 154 (27-16 per cent.) were 
unable to read or write, 155 (27-34 per cent.) could read only, 
184 (32-45 per cent.) could read and write imperfectly, 73 
(12°87 per cent.) could read well, while only one had received 
superior instruction. 


1 Edward Baines, in Parliamentary Debates, 3rd. ser. clxxv. 295-7 (11 May 1864). 

? Interesting information for the late forties is found in Henry Mayhew, London 
Labour and the London Poor (London, [1861—1862}), i. 302-24, especially 313-14. 

§ The figures are given in G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation (3 vols., London, 
1836-43), iii. 200-1 ; the calculations are made in R. W. Rawson, ‘ An Enquiry into 
the Condition of Criminal Offenders in England and Wales’, Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London (hereinafter J.S.S.L.), iii. 333 (January 1841). His calculations 
omit roughly 500 persons whose acquirements were not determined. 

* Porter, Progress of the Nation, iii. 203. It should be noted for comparison that 
criminal figures for Scotland, with a stronger tradition of elementary education, show 
only 20-2 per cent. as unable to read and write, 59-2 per cent. as able to do so imperfectly, 
18-2 per cent. as able to read and write well, with 2-4 per cent. in the superior bracket. 
Rawson, ‘ Enquiry ’, J.S.9.L. iii. 336. 
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The figures taken from the marriage registers have their 
chief value as indices to the educational growth of the country. 
They cannot be accepted even as an accurate reflexion of the 
number of persons who could write; signing a name is not 
necessarily indicative of ability to write ; while refusals to sign so 
impressive a document for fear of doing it crudely or to avoid 
embarrassing an illiterate partner have been estimated at from ten 
to twenty-five per cent. of the total number of persons using 
marks.! 

They are even less accurate as a guide to ability to read. 
The discrepancy apparent in the criminal figures re-appears with 
surprising consistency. R. W. Rawson, a leading figure in the 
London Statistical Society, using figures for 1839, when 33 per 
cent. of the men and 49 per cent. of the women signed with marks, 
assumed one-third as the portion of that group able to read well 
enough to be placed at least in the ‘ imperfect ’ class, which would 
leave 25 per cent. of the men unable to read ; whereas criminal 
figures for that year listed 34-4 per cent. as total illiterates.? 

Joseph Fletcher, one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, 
insisted that the ability to sign one’s name was to be equated 
with the ability to read well,* but the weight of evidence as 
well as common sense seems to be against so uncompromising a 
position. Many fewer schools taught writing than reading. Of 
the schools examined by the Newcastle Commission, writing was 
taught by only 78-1 per cent. of the public day-schools and 
43-2 per cent. of the private day-schools, while nearly all of them 
taught reading. The Sunday schools almost without exception 
confined their efforts to reading. The art of writing is much more 
difficult than reading, and attendance at school was throughout 
the first half of the century for short periods and highly irregular. 
Even were a child, perhaps in an agricultural or mining district, to 
benefit from a rare conjuncture of opportunities so as to learn 
to write crudely, the skill might soon be lost through disuse, 
for the poor had little reason to write, and less money to buy the 
then expensive paper. 

Other sources of information exist in testimony before par- 
liamentary groups, in the reports of the ubiquitous inspectors, 
and in more or less elaborate investigations into what was called 
the ‘ moral condition’ of the population. Fortunately, most of 
the available information pertains to the years between 1833 and 

1W. L. Sargant, ‘On the Progress of Elementary Education’, J.S8.8.L. xxx. 
86 (March 1867). 

2 Rawson, ‘ Enquiry ’, ibid. iii. 338. 

3 Joseph Fletcher, ‘Moral and Educational Statistics of England and Wales’, 
ibid. x. 212 (September 1847). 


4 Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State of Popular Education 
in England, Parliamentary Papers (hereinafter P.P.), 1861, xxi. (2794-1), 660, 665. 
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1848, a period when the lower classes attained a new level in 
political importance. There is no common denominator by which 
the material can be reduced to concise tabular form; it will 
therefore be necessary to select and present a somewhat tedious 
and awkward mass of testimony, categorical use of which, because 
of difficulties of definition and interpretation, is a most un- 
comfortable procedure. But the variety in source, grouping, and 
method must make such similarities as do emerge even more 
striking. 

It goes without saying that witnesses are often biased. The 
testimony of inspectors is also apt to be ex parte. Most of 
them were reformers, and an unconscious bias led them naturally 
to dwell on unsavoury aspects. It is necessary to be especially 
wary of unfavourable reports of educational inspections ; children 
were easily frightened and confused when so august a figure as 
the inspector questioned them, as he usually did, on a Bible 
passage.! Offhard estimates at either extreme must not be taken 
without more specific corroboration. These warnings out of the 
way, let us examine some figures and estimates for several 
occupational groups. 


Agricultural Districts 


Here the greatest variety is displayed, although for the most 
part the samples are unfortunately small. A report from Bucks 
indicated that of adult labourers and their wives, one in six could 
read and one in ten write.2, W. E. Hickson told the poor law 
commissioners that he believed that in the parish of Stanstead, 
Kent, not over one labourer in fifteen could read and write.® 
Disturbances caused by the appearance of a new ‘ messiah ’ in a 
remote area in Kent brought an immediate investigation for the 
Central Society of Education in 1839. In three small parishes or 
districts, 151 families were investigated : 

Children Read and Read 


above 14 Write Only Neither 
Herne-Hill . i 4 4 45 ll 21 13 
Boughton under the Blean . 35 7 9 19 
Ville of Dunkirk . . - 43 12 8 23 
123 30 38 55 


Herne-Hill and Boughton had resident clergymen and the latter a 
methodist chapel ; Dunkirk was extra-parochial and had neither 
church, chapel, nor school until a short while before the investi- 
gation.‘ 

1 For a significant admission of this weakness, see the letter to Lord Granville, 
4 November 1861, in James Kay-Shuttleworth, Four Periods of Public Education 
(London, 1862), p. 600. 

? Hill, National Education, i. 272. 3 Quoted, ibid. i. 269. 

‘ F. Liardet, ‘ State of the Peasantry in Kent’, C.S.E. Papers, iii. 109-19 (1839). 
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Figures hovering about 50 per cent. are frequent. In six 
parishes in Herefordshire, 596 families were visited ; of the men 
482 were agricultural labourers and 99 were mechanics. The only 
figures available for persons beyond school age are for children 
above fourteen ; of the 617, 322 could read and write, 295 could 
do neither—that is, something over 50 per cent. could read, a 
figure which would probably be lowered considerably, if older 
persons were included.!_ A much larger survey by the Hereford- 
shire Auxiliary Bible Society showed that of 41,107 persons visited, 
24,222 could read with ease, a figure just short of 60 per cent.? 
In a place near London, of 1467 persons, only 562 were able to 
read ; but, as the total includes a number of small children, those 
able to read must make up nearly half of the adult population ; 
while in Brentford, Middlesex, in 120 houses, 93 adults were found 
unable to read, certainly less than 50 per cent.* 

An inquiry in three parishes in Essex showed that of 181 
children above 14, 38 (21 per cent.) could read and write, 141 (57 
per cent.) could read only, and 40 (22 per cent.) could do neither. 

‘arther to the north, in Norfolk, 66 families, almost entirely 
made up of agricultural labourers, included 102 children above 14, 
of whom 8 (8 per cent.) could read and write, 70 (69 per cent.) 
could read only, and 24 (23 per cent.) could do neither. Yet 
Seymour Tremenheere, the educational inspector, found it to 
be the general opinion in Norfolk that ‘ very few of the adults of 
either Sex, from Twenty to Fifty, could read or write. . . .’5 

A most striking record is to be found in three parishes in 
Rutland, almost entirely agricultural, where only 8 per cent. of 
nearly 500 adults could neither read nor write, while 31 per cent. 
could read only, and 61 per cent. could do both.® 

That distinct educational progress was being made is indi- 
cated by the testimony of a Gloucester farmer in the mid-thirties, 
‘most ’ of whose labourers could read, that the rising generation 
of poorer classes in his part of the country could ‘ almost uni- 
versally read, and frequently write’.? Anthony Austin, who 

1G. R. Porter, ‘ Statistical Inquiries into the Social Condition of the Working 
Classes ’, C.S.E. Papers, ii. 261 (1838). 

? Hill, National Education, i. 271. Figures from such a source are in themselves 
open to suspicion, but they are given here as the proportion seems to be substan- 
tiated by less grandiose and probably more nearly accurate returns. 


8 Ibid. i. 275-6, quoting Reports of the British and Foreign School Scciety for 
1833 and 1834. 

* Porter, ‘ Statistical Inquiries’, C.S.E. Papers, ii. 259 (1838); ‘ Results of an 
Enquiry . . . in Norfolk’, iii. 368-74 (1839). 

5 Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education (1841-1842), P.P. 1842, xxxiii. 
(442), 206. 

®* Report on . . . Three Parishes in Rutlandshire, in March 1839’, J.S.S.L. ii. 
297-302 (October 1839). Computations appear in Rawson, ‘ Enquiry ’, ibid. iii. 339. 

? Second Report from the Select Committee on the State of Agriculture, P.P. 1836, 
viii. (189), 31, Q. 5020, 5022. 
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studied the condition of women in Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and 
Somerset in the early forties, thought ‘a great many ’ unable to 
read or write, ‘or if to do either, it is very imperfectly’. But 
again progress is implied in his statement that this was par- 
ticularly true of women over thirty.! 

To take a later opinion, W. L. Sargant, in 1867, dissented 
from a view that the agricultural population ‘as a general rule ’ 
could neither read nor write, by noting the percentage of signa- 
tures in marriage registers in rural counties, ranging from Wilts 
with 72 per cent. to Westmorland with 82 per cent. ; he suggested 
that a few more could probably have signed their names, while 
‘ probably four-fifths can read ’.? 


Mining and Metals. 


The reports of inspectors for the Children’s Employment 
Commission likewise display a great variation. Thus, in Stafford- 
shire, an inspector found twenty boys of ten to eighteen employed 
in a stamping mill near Ecton, all but two of whom could read, 
and most of whom could write; likewise in the collieries at 
Cheadle, the boys could read fluently almost without exception, 
while many parents had learned to read the Scriptures late in 
life ; yet in the Keddlebrook mine near Tamworth, of 17 children, 
13 of them over 12 years of age, no more than a third could read, 
and none could write.* 

At one group of collieries in Lancashire, Anthony Austin 
found that none of the 45 male children could write, but that 35 
(78 per cent.) could read. He enters the caveat, however, that 
‘reading an easy book ’ probably meant little more than knowing 
a few letters. Of 25 young men at the same mines, one could 
write, 20 could read. In another group of collieries, of 105 young 
persons (probably over 13), 5 could write, but 84 (80 per cent.) 
could read. At a copper mine at Church-Coniston, only 8 of 70 
male children and young persons could write, but 63 (90 per cent.) 
could read. When Joseph Fletcher found that, in mines near 
Oldham, three-quarters of the children said that they could read 


‘an easy book, he thought that this meant only knowing a few 


words, ‘ and consequently the proportion is nearly as great of the 
younger boys as of the older youths, who are stated to possess 
this accomplishment ’, a remark which would indicate that he 
considered the statement of the older boys more nearly bona fide. 


1 Reports of Special Poor Law Commissioners on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture, P.P. 1843, xii. (510), 25. 

2° Progress of Elementary Education ’, J.S.S.L. xxx. 111 (March 1867). 

3 Appendix to First Report of Children’s Employment Commission (Mines), P.P. 
1842, xvii (382), 129-30. 
‘ Ibid. pp. 793, 802, 808. 
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But not one in five could write, and in accordance with his 
theory, no greater proportion than that could read with 
pleasure or profit.1_ In Yorkshire one inspector found that of 
219 children at pit bottom, only 31 could read an easy book.? 

The lead country of Durham, Northumberland, and Cumber- 
land was considered by James Mitchell to display an intellectual 
condition superior to that of any district in England which he 
knew. As an example he cited 432 boys and young persons under 
eighteen at one mine, of whom 415 were stated to be able to read 
an easy book, while 291 signed their names. 

Excellent figures are available in the reports of an educational 
inspector, the Reverend John Allen, writing on the mining 
districts of Durham and Northumberland in the early forties.‘ 


Number of Number who Number who Number who 

Name of Colliery pit-men can read can read can do 

employed and write only neither 
Wallsend ‘ ‘ : 265 145 76 44 
West Towneley : ‘ 206 100 50 56 
Benwell a j ‘ 153 89 29 35 
Elswick ‘ : ‘ 127 56 51 20 
Backworth . . ‘ 92 55 14 23 


843 445 220 178 


The percentage figures for those unable to read or write vary 


from 16 per cent. to 25 per cent., with an average of 21 per cent. 
Of pitmen employed at 
Read and Write Read only 
per cent. per cent. 
Pensher Colliery. : 57 31 


Rainton colliery . / 37 43 
Pittington colliery . . 50 35 


At Holywell 433 persons were connected with the colliery, and 
of them 268 were above fourteen years of age. Of the latter 
only 36 could not read. Of the 165 under fourteen,70 was taken as 
the number of infants, leaving 95, of whom 46 were unable to read. 
The difference in proportion between the two groups is striking. 

At the East Holywell colliery, of 385 persons 209 were above. 
fourteen, 176 below. Of the older group, 68 could read only, and 
of these about a third were reported as able to do so very im- 
perfectly ; 108 could read and write ; 33 could do neither. That 
is, in the most favourable view, only a little over 15 per cent. 


1 Appendix to First Report of Children’s Employment Commission (Mines), P.P. 
xvii (382), 1842, 835-6. 

2 Ibid. p. 73. 3 Ibid. p. 752. 

* The following information is taken from Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education (1840-1841), P.P. 1841, xxi. (317), Appendix iii. 58-60. The proximity of 
Scotland certainly influenced the literacy rate in northern counties. 
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were totally illiterate, while abstracting the dubious third from 
the first group and putting it into the third produces a figure of 
about three-quarters of the total group as literate. Allen con- 
sidered this statement more accurate than ‘the generality of such 
returns, as being founded on the best local knowledge’. Yet he 
thought that his informant underestimated the education of 
pitmen. A Mr. Taylor, who supplied the information, expressed 
doubts about the return of those listed as able to read only, 
because ‘ a man has a disposition to say he can read if he can only 
spell ; the proper test is his ability to read well, and a person who 
has had time to acquire so much education has also had time, in 
most cases, to acquire something of writing’. His test would put 
the literacy figure at about 50 per cent. Allen dissented by 
pointing out that many persons learned to read well at Sunday 
schools and never attended day schools where they might learn 
writing. 

At the Earsdon colliery, of 516 persons, 299 were above and 
217 under fourteen. Of the older group 154 could read and write 
(about 50 per cent.), 86 could read only, many very imperfectly, 
and 59 could do neither (about 20 per cent., or 30 per cent., should 
a third of the second group be added). 

Finally, in three of the earl of Durham’s collieries in 1839, 
of persons above five : 








Total Readond = pestonly Ilitevate 

write 
Newbattle . . . 1503 693 446 364 
Lambton . . . 1758 263 309 186 
Littletown . . . 1455 505 584 366 
3716 1461 1339 916 


Illiterates are noted in each instance as ‘ more than 1/4’, ‘ more 
than 1/5’, ‘more than 1/4’, proportions which might be im- 
proved somewhat, were children of five to fifteen not included.? 
Of 141 pitmen committed at Durham in the year ending in 
October 1840, 44 could read and write, 24 could read only, and 
73 were totally illiterate—further indication of the futility of 
reliance upon criminal statistics as indices to literacy. 


Handloom Weavers. 


The interest manifested in the plight of this declining aris- 
tocracy of labour provided considerable information on the subject 


1 Tremenheere, in using the same figures a few years later, warned that two-thirds 
of the persons over five must have possessed the elements only very imperfectly. 
Report on the State of Population in the Mining Districts, P.P. 1846, xxiv. (737), 17. 
That these figures are probably ‘ official ’ is indicated by their use by both inspectors. 
On Tremenheere’s reliance on managers and agents for information, see E. Welbourne, 
The Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham (Cambridge, 1923), p. 102. 
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of literacy. That the decline in their fortunes was reacting un- 
favourably upon their mental cultivation is attested by J. C. 
Symons, writing on the Scots weavers.’ Still the level remained 
high. Of 195 adult shoploom weavers in Gloucestershire, an 
inspector reported that 108 could read and write, 72 could read 
but not write, and 15 could do neither.2. Of the heads of 176 
families visited in Manchester, 102 of whom were handloom 
weavers, 130 claimed to be able to read, 15 to read imperfectly, 
while 23 could not read, and 8 made no statement.? A Bolton 
weaver thought that education among the weavers was declining, 
but when asked if children in general were able to read and write, 
he replied that they were able to read. Another witness before 
the same committee, when asked if his own children could read 
and write, replied that all of them could read, but none of them 
write. A weaver in the West Riding stated his opinion to an 
inspector that about two-thirds of the adult weavers could read, 
but that not over one in four could write. A curate at Wymond- 
ham in Norfolk estimated that, of the nearly six thousand 
persons in the parish, about one-sixth of whom were dependent 
on weaving, few did not learn to read; many learned to write, 
but not a majority. Anthony Austin in the south-west of England 
commented on the difficulty of forming a correct idea of the num- 
ber of weavers unable to read, but he thought he would ‘ not be 


wide of the mark ’, in putting it down as one-quarter of the whole, 
those able to read but not to write forming about one-half of the 
remaining three-quarters. Finally, Francis Place expressed his 
belief that the handloom weavers of London were generally able to 
read and write, but that not a third of them were well instructed.® 


Railway Labour 


Testimony given before the Select Committee on Railway 
Labour in 1846 throws some light on another occupational group 
which financially presented a striking contrast to the handloom 
weavers. A clergyman who served as chaplain along eleven miles 


1 Reports from Assistant Handloom Weavers’ Commissioners, P.P. 1839, xlii. (159), 
25 and 44-5. 

2 Jbid. 1840, xxiv. (220), 504. 

3 James Heywood, ‘ Report of an Enquiry . . . into the State of 176 Families 
in Miles Platting, within the borough of Manchester, in 1837’, J.8.8.L. i. 34-6 (May 
1838). But Heywood says that ‘ very few of the heads of the families . . . have 
formed the habit of reading, or are capable of understanding or enjoying a book. 
Many are either too illiterate, or too deeply sunk in indifference, or in animal gratifica- 
tion to be easily convinced of the importance of mental culture or religion.’ 

4 Report of the Select Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, and Shipping, P.P. 
1833, vi. (690), 707, Q. 11865, and 714, Q. 11979. 

5 Report from Assistant Handloom Weavers’ Commissioners, P.P. 1840, xxiii. 
(43), 570, 340, 463. 

® Report from the Select Committee on Education in England and Wales, P.P. 1835, 
vii. (465), 87, Q. 974. 
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of railway under construction in Devon, remarked that ‘ upon 
an average, four out of five cannot write, and they have no edu- 
cation at all; they are in perfect darkness’.1 A magistrate’s 
clerk in Warwick testified that the men could not check accounts 
against them, because ‘ nine out of ten of them cannot read ’.? 

The resident director of the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
presented a return which showed that of the persons visited, both 
Welsh and English, there were 5379 above 25 years of age, 2024 
below that age. Of those above 15 years of age, 1186 could not 
read.* Although there is no basis here for precise calculation, 
it can be seen that the proportion does not differ much from that 
observed among the weavers. 

An employee of the Pastoral Aid Society working along a 
portion of the Croydon Railway gave testimony that, of 450 to 
600 men, not 20 were unable to read. The committee showed 
distinct interest in this low figure; the witness stated that in 
distributing tracts he asked the men if they could read and 
generally made them read a little to him. The men came both 
from Surrey and the North; he considered them inferior to 
common agricultural labourers.‘ 

A chaplain on the Lancaster and Carlisle reported that of 
1600 labourers, about two-thirds could read: ‘ Indeed, it is the 
exception when they cannot read’. He also expressed his 
opinion that ‘ they are the most neglected and spiritually destitute 
people I ever met, . . . they are ignorant of Bible religion and 
gospel truth, and are infected with infidelity, and often with 
revolutionary principles ’.5 

A scripture reader on the Chester and Holyhead reported a 
very high percentage of literacy in Conway, where only 39 out of 
750 could not read. Other figures he gave also indicate a high 
literacy rate: Abergele, only 158 out of 550 could not read ; at 
Chester, 107 out of 820; at Bangor, 118 out of 1043 °—probable 
indications of the strength of the Welsh Sunday School Movement. 


Industrial Areas 


The Central Society of Education undertook a study of a 
poor section of the metropolitan parish of Marylebone ; their 
first publication showed that out of 1044 adults in the district 
investigated, 25 per cent. could neither read nor write, while 75 
per cent. could read, or read and write. Irish immigrant areas 
were more illiterate. An investigation in 1837 showed that in 
two other parts of the same parish, inhabited chiefly by Irish, 49 

1 Report from the Select Committee on Railway Labourers, P.P. 1846, xiii. (530), 17, 
Q. 287. 

2 Ibid. 46, Q. 769. 8 Ibid. 109, Q. 1771. 


* Ibid. 155-7, Q. 2219-31, 2270-79. 


5 Ibid. 168, Q. 2520, 2521, 2523-5. 6 Ibid. 174, Q. 2577-85. 
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per cent. of the 1244 adults could neither read nor write, and 51 
per cent. could read, or read and write.1_ The Society’s lack of 
funds hindered the project, but early in 1837 a committee of 
parishioners raised a subscription to carry it out in other districts 
of the parish. In the section known as Callmell Buildings, 
inhabited mostly by Irish living under extremely crowded con- 
ditions, there were 288 families. Of the parents, 203 could read 
and some could write; 244, or 55 per cent., could do neither. 
Another district, less crowded and inhabited by both English and 
Irish, showed the following results among adults.” 


Males Females 


Could read and write - 18 112 
Could read only . ‘ 54 82 
Could do neither . « 245 


358 439 


One investigation in Bristol lasted over eighteen months 
and touched almost 6000 families, totalling over 20,000 persons.* 


Heads of families who can read or write (more or less) 5122 51-9 per cent. 
Heads of families who can only read ‘ ‘ . 2523 25-6 
Total who can read ‘ ; i ; ‘ . 7645 77-5 
Unable to read or write (including 12 not ascertained) 2216 22-5 


9861 100-0 


Another Bristol inquiry showed similar results : of 473 heads 
of families, including women, 234 stated they could read and write 
with a greater or lesser degree of proficiency, 99 said they could 
read only, and 137, or 29 per cent., laid claim to neither skill.* 

The most extensive information comes from the area about 
Manchester.® 


Total Population 

examined (work- Read and write Read only Total readers 

ing classes only) 
Bury ‘ ° 14,322 3909 4579 8588 
Dukinfield : 8,146 2380 2112 4492 
Stalybridge ° 15,799 4484 4188 8672 
Ashton . ‘ 17,937 4723 4334 9057 


Total read or write 
Manchester ‘ 128,232 60,185 
Salford . . 40,991 21,853 


1 Cited in Rawson, ‘Enquiry’, J.S.8.L. iii. 339. The last figure appears as 
41 per cent. 

® Porter, ‘ Statistical Inquiries ’, C.S.E. Papers, ii. 250-6 (1838). 

3 C. B. Fripp, ‘ Report of an Inquiry into the Condition of the Working Classes 
of the City of Bristol’, J.S.S.L. ii. 372 (October 1839). 

4* An Account of an Enquiry into the State of 237 Poor Families in the City of 
Bristol ’, ibid. i. 88 (June 1838). 

5 Report of a Committee of the Manchester Statistical Society on the Condition of the 
Working Classes in an Extensive Manufacturing District in 1834, 1835, and 1836 
(London, 1838), pp. 11 n., iv., xii. 
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The percentage of readers runs consistently at something over 
50 per cent., but these figures include all ages. Approximately 
one person in three was under twelve ; by making rough allow- 
ances for a total inability of persons below six to read and for the 
lesser abilities of those from six to twelve, it will be seen that the 
proportion of readers among adults must have been about two- 
thirds or a little more. 

A survey of Pendleton, a township forming part of the borough 
of Salford, gives a detailed analysis of reading and writing 
ability in relation to the length of time spent in school. It is 
informative to compare the proportions in various degrees of 
ability at different age levels, when one bears in mind that as late 
as 1861, eleven was considered the latest age at which the ordinary 
child of the working classes would attend school.? 





Total acquirements 


Acquirements not 
ascertained. 
ascertained. 

Able to read. 

oe able to read. 

Cannot read. 

Able to write. 
Barely able to 


| Cannot write. 





Minors 

Under 5 years 

5 and under 10 

10 and under 15 . 

15 and under 21 . 

Total at day and 
evening schools 

Under private in- 
struction 

At Sunday school 
only i 

Never attended 
school 

Not ascertained . 





Total Minors. 





Adults 
Attended day 
school . . . | 4350 
Never attended 
day school - | 405 
Attendance not 
ascertained 7 275 269 6 j 6 


0 


Total - « « | Se 664 | 8878 | 5354 871 | 2653 | 2696 























I 


* The bulk of these children are under 5 years of age. 


1* Report . . . on the State of Education in the Township of Pendleton, 1838 ’. 
J.SS8.L. ii. 80 (March 1839). 
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The Pendleton survey was made in the spring and summer of 
1838. The next year a similar survey was conducted at Hull. The 
town had some 37,000 inhabitants, and the working classes lived 
in somewhat better circumstances than did those of Manchester 


and Liverpool. Results were reported in a manner similar to the 
Pendleton inquiry.! 





uirements not 
ined. 


Total acquirements 


ascertained. 
| Barely able to read. 


| ascerta 
| Able to read. 
| 

Cannot read. 


| Acq 


| 


Barely able to write. 


| Able to write. 
Cannot write. 


Minors who have 
been or are at day 
or evening school 

Under5 ... 951 941 6 28 907 —_ 941 
5 and under 10 . | 3,274 2,952) 1,351 29 772 208 185} 2,559 
10 and under 15 . | 2,861 2,643 | 2,166 306 171 968 397} 1,278 
15 and under 21. | 2,889 2,756 | 2,525 138 93) 1,815 133 808 


Total - « « | 9,985 9,292 | 6,048] 1,301] 1,943] 2,991 715) 5,586 


Minors who have 
never attended a 
day or evening 
school 
Regularly instruc- 
ted at home. . 78 
Attended Sunday 
schoolonly . . 337 314 be 133 
Never attended 

school . . . | 3,789 3,789 3,789 
Noinformation . | 2,464 — 
Adults who have 
attended day or 
evening school . |14,109 13,328 | 12,164 8,663 | 1,061] 3,604 
Never attended . 417 417; — — — 417 
Information not 

obtained . . | 6,706) 6,354 352 _— 311 10 31 








Total . «  « 137,885 |10,393 |27,492 |18,682| 1,891] 6,919 /12,012| 1,796 |13,684 























Tf one abstracts as much as a quarter of the totals to allow for 
the inclusion in these surveys of the upper and middle classes, 
the figures for reading ability are consistent with others cited 
here. Between 65 and 70 per cent. of the working classes of 
Pendleton probably could read; while in Hull, assuming for 
rough calculation that the large group for which no information 
was obtained would divide about as other communities, the pro- 


1* Report on the State of Education in the Borough of Kingston-upon-Hall ’, 
J.8.8.L. iv. 171 (July 1841). 
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portion of the working classes able to read may well have reached 
three-quarters of the whole. 

A number of objections can be brought against the figures 
which have been given here. In the first place, there is the 
question of a definition of ‘reading’. In the report on Hull a 
list of criteria is appended to one of the charts. ‘ Able to read ’ 
means reading the Bible fluently. ‘ Barely able to read ’ applies 
to those who could manage one or two syllable words ; while 
those able to tell only a few letters were ‘unable to read ’.! 

The Bible apparently served frequently as a test; in other 
instances the investigator’s question concerned ability to read 
‘an easy book’; but in no case have I found an example of what 
the inspector considered an easy book. It seems, however, that 
the general level of expectation was high. It is not uncommon to 
find laments that only rarely did one encounter a working man 
who read the standard authors, say, Locke.? Surely a high- 
minded investigator who expected a school-child to read and ex- 
plain a Bible passage would have a correspondingly high standard 
for adults; while, with the abhorrence generally expressed for 
‘sensual gratification’, he probably would consider a man un- 
able to discern many words or the sense of a straightforward 
expository passage as barely able to read, even though the man 
were able to work through and derive gratification from a very 
simple piece of sensational street literature, or even a working- 
class paper. 

Again, doubt may be expressed about the reliability of the 
figures, as investigators depended for the most part on the tes- 
timony of the person being interviewed. For example, one agent 
had difficulty in a survey in Newcastle. 


Equal diligence was used to endeavour to ascertain the number 
of adults able to read and write, but without success. In making 
such enquiry our agent was universally regarded as interfering with 
what they thought he had no concern, and they gave answers 
which he knew, in the majority of cases, to be false. Out of 1800 
adults questioned, in one district, only 198 confessed that they were 
unable to read or write. In another district only 214, out of 1892, 
acknowledged similar ignorance, and in a third, 45 out of 703.3 


So also the Manchester Statistical Society felt that no re- 
liance could be placed on the figures cited above for the area 
about that city, as the agents had no opportunity to check 


1* Report on Kingston-upon-Hull } J.S.S.L. iv. 168. 

* E.g. [Rev. Henry Dunckley], The Glory and Shame of Britain, an Essay on the 
Condition and Claims of the Working Classes (London, [1851]), pp. 3-4. 

§ William Cargill, ‘ Educational, Criminal, and Social Statistics of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne’, J.S.S.L. i. 357 (October 1838). 
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qualifications, and as information frequently came, not from the 
individual himself, but from some member of the family.1 Of the 
private investigation in Marylebone, it was stated that the agents 
considered it accurate, although they believed that some re- 
ported falsely, and that in many cases the degree of knowledge 
was very low.” 

But in Hull, where the figures were high, and for which 
criteria are given, the investigator reported : 


In recording the acquirements of individuals every opportunity was 
seized of testing the truth of the statement made, and the instances 
were very few indeed, in which any one was found attempting to 
deceive.3 


In Pendleton the agent tested the accuracy where he could, 
although he had to take mere report on many subjects. He 
found a general willingness to supply information, once the sus- 
picions excited by his appearance had died away. 


At the houses of the rich, it was not always easy to obtain even 
the few essential points necessary to complete, with accuracy, the 
tables of number and age; but, from the poor, respect and civility 
were almost always experienced, and the opportunities afforded of 
verifying their statements, with few exceptions, proved their accuracy.* 


Two facts tend to minimize objections on grounds of dis- 


honesty. In nearly every instance cited here a considerable 
number of persons candidly admitted an inability to read. But 
more convincing is the remarkable similarity between the returns 
about which doubts were expressed and those returns which in- 
vestigators had every reason to believe accurate. 

Rawson, after surveying the results of the Manchester, 
Rutlandshire, Marylebone, Bristol, and Pendleton inquiries, 
concluded that 


the results generally confirm the evidence afforded by the Table of 
Signatures in the Registrar-General’s Report, viz., that about one- 
third of the adult male population of England cannot write even their 
names, and that from one-fifth to one-fourth cannot write or read, 
even in the most imperfect manner.5 


Conclusion 


(1) To make an unqualified statement about the literacy of 
the entire country is absurd ; any rough assessment in terms of 
a percentage will be misleading, unless it is realized that that 


1 Report of a Committee . . . on the Conditior of the Working Classes. . . . pp. 11-12. 

2 R. W. Rawson, ‘ Results of some Inquiries into the Condition and Education of 
the Poorer Classes in the Parish of Marylebone in 1838’, J.S.8.L. vi. 46 (February 1843). 

3 * Report on Kingston-upon-Hull ’, ibid. iv. 168. 

** Report on Pendleton ’, ibid. ii. 73. 5 Rawson, ‘ Enquiry ’, ibid. iii. 340. 
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average masks a situation which varied, particularly in more 
remote districts, perhaps from parish to parish. The causes of 
this variation are numerous. They would range from geo- 
graphical and economic position through the complications of 
migration and nationality to the incidence of charitable enter- 
prise, as represented either in large societies or in the activities of 
an enlightened vicar or squire. 

(2) Insofar as one dare hazard a guess as to a single over-all 
estimate of reading ability, from the widely scattered and diverse 
figures given here, the commonest figure of literacy for the forties 
would seem to hover about two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
working classes, perhaps nearer the latter than the former. It 
must be admitted at once that some of the persons included were 
barely able to read; many more, though capable of reading, 
rarely did so. But both groups may with propriety be considered 
as an immediately potential audience. If the nearly illiterate 
could be attracted by advertising posters, by execution broad- 
sides, or by ‘ scurrilous sheets ’, a wholesome popular literature, 
properly adjusted to their level, might profitably be directed to 
them, for encouragement and for enlightenment! 

(3) Several further surmises can be made regarding the size 
of the reading public. (a) Most of the figures given include 
both men and women ; if the male population alone were to be 
considered, the percentage would undoubtedly be somewhat 
higher. (b) Of the 20 to 40 per cent. remaining totally illiterate, 
it stands to reason that the greater part of them belonged to the 
very lowest brackets of society.? (c) It would seem, therefore, 
that some degree of literacy must have been nearly universally 
diffused in the portion of the working classes which made up the 
great political potential in English society—that terrifying un- 
known quantity which was to be educated for political life, or, 
in another view, to be educated to be quiet. 

(4) Criminal figures seem to be no accurate index to the 
literacy rate, however convenient or appalling they may be. 

(5) Perhaps the most convincing demonstration is of the 

1 Although this figure is higher than has been commonly supposed, the indignation 
of contemporary reformers certainly had a sound comparative basis. In some 
continental countries, and, more strikingly, in lowland Scotland, literacy was ap- 
parently all but universal. Joseph Kay, The Social Condition and Education of the 
People in England and Europe (2 vols., London, 1850), i. 63; ii. 399, 457. But 
see the cautionary note in Sargant, ‘ Progress of Elementary Education,’ J.S.S.L. 


xxx. 93-7. On Scotland, see Abstract of the Answers and Returns .. . Scotland, 
P.P. 1837, xlvii. (133), passim. 

2 The Secretary of the Christian Instruction Society suggested the figure of two- 
thirds of the lowest class of society as unable to read ; he very explicitly stated that 
not to be an opinion of the state of the general population, but only of the lowest 
classes of the metropolitan population with which the visitors of his society worked. 


Report from the Select Committee on Education, P.P. 1835, vii. (465), 52, 53, Q. 600, 
615. 
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much greater spread of some degree of reading than of writing, 
even as represented by so elementary a process as a signature. 
The most common ratios would seem to be two to one or three 
to two, but in many instances, particularly where Sunday 
schools were the principal means of education, the gap is much 
wider. 

(6) Great progress had been made in teaching the lower classes 
to read since the end of the eighteenth century.1 With the 
advent of government grants, factory inspection, and the pro- 
liferation of schools, that progress continued, and perhaps 
quickened. The increase which is reflected in the marriage 
registers must have been due in part to a narrowing of the 
gap between the number who could read and the number who 
could write, but a return of the educational acquirements of 
a large number of men in the Navy and Marines in 1865 in- 
dicates that the ability to read to some degree had advanced 
considerably.” 

Total 
Acquirements Read well. Read Not at all. 
reported, Indifferently. 
Petty Officers 8,382 6,246 1,669 487 
Per cent. 74-51 19-90 5-59 
Seamen . 27,051 16,471 7,571 3,009 
Per cent. 60-89 27-98 11-13 
Marines ‘ 15,451 7,865 4,875 2,711 
Per cent. 50-90 31-55 17-55 
Boys . . 6,424 4,472 1,884 68 
Per cent. 69-61 29-32 1-07 
Total . . 57,308 35,054 15,999 6,255 
Per cent. 61-17 27-92 10-91 

(7) The piecemeal and uneven educational development in 
England during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
apparently succeeded in spreading certain minimal attainments 
pretty widely throughout the country. Among certain groups or 
in certain areas, literacy fell below the general scale ; among other 
groups or in other areas, that scale was clearly exceeded. The 
Education Act of 1870 and its successors—and their effect was 
of course not immediate—served then to fill the gaps, to level 
up the degree of attainment. They should be considered, not as 
having created a reading public, but rather as having contributed 

1*Not many years ago, very few of the thousands that were congregated in these 
factory districts could read, and still fewer write. Now the majority can at least read, 
though writing is still not common amongst them... .’ P. Gaskell, The Manu- 
facturing Population of England, its Moral, Social, and Physical Conditions. .. . 
(London, 1833), p. 281. Of Gaskell Engels said that he ‘ wrote at a time when it was 
not a feature of Liberalism to chant the happiness of the workers. He is therefore 
unprejudiced, and can afford to have eyes for the evils of the present state of things, 
and especially for the factory system.’ Condition of the Working Class, p. 65. 


® Statistical Return of the Education . . . in 227 Ships, 10 Coast Guard Ships, and 
5 Divisional Barracks of Royal Marines, P.P. 1867, xliv. (36). 
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to the development of a habit of reading,’ to greater ease of 
reading, and—most important of all—to a wider diffusion of know- 
ledge beyond the mere elements than was possible by the means, 
direct or indirect, available to the early Victorian educators. 


RosBert K. WEBB. 


1 Compare Hilaire Belloc, ‘The Commercialisation of Books’, New Statesman, 
xxxiv. 808 (29 March 1930): ‘ The difference between that old England and the newer 
England is that the people have by now fallen into a habit of perpetual reading, which 
in the better days the great mass of English men and women did not.’ 





Notes and Documents 
Roger of Howden 


THE article in the Dictionary of National Biography on Roger 
of Hoveden, or Howden, by the Rev. William Hunt is merely a 
somewhat timid epitome of the biographical material in the pre- 
faces to the Chronica magistri Rogeri de Houedene, which William 
Stubbs edited between 1868 and 1871.1 The information is, 
therefore, meagre, for Stubbs had been baffled by the infuriating 
reticence of the chronicler, and had been forced to admit that ‘ of 
the life of the compiler, editor or author of this work . . . but 
few facts are known, and to these I am sorry to confess that I 
cannot add a single one’. Stubbs accepted the identification of 
the chronicler with the royal clerk of the same name, suggested 
that he was brother to a William of Howden, who was known 
from charter evidence to have been a chaplain of Hugh of 
le Puiset, bishop of Durham, and further hazarded that from the 
chronicler’s interest in Yorkshire and Howden affairs ‘ we might 
almost suspect that he himself held the living of Howden’. 
These suggestions interested the Durham historian, the Rev. 
James Raine the younger, who furnished Stubbs with evidence 
that there was in fact a Roger parson of Howden at this time.? 
So Stubbs, when he came to edit the Memoriale fratris Walteri 
de Coventria in 1872-3, inserted some further observations on 
the life of Roger of Howden, which, however, Hunt ignored. 
He considered that his surmise that the chronicler was the parson 
of Howden had been proved ; and began to wonder whether he 
was not the son rather than the brother of William of Howden.‘ 

Although Stubbs ended his researches into Roger’s life on a 
note of perplexity, he had, by combining the chronicler, the royal 
clerk, and the parson, provided the basis for a fuller biography, 
for several documents concerning the parson were to be found in 
the archives of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. Stubbs’s 
identifications have not, however, remained unquestioned. In 
1935 Dr. Walther Holtzmann stated in his Papsturkunden that 
he thought it most unlikely that Roger parson of Howden and 
the royal clerk could have been the same man.5 It seems, 

1 Chronicles and memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages, 
published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

2 Memoriale fratris Walteri de Coventria, I. xc. 

3 As note 1. 4 Memoriale, 11. xc—xciv. 

5 Papsturkunden in England (Abhandlungen der kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 


schaften zu Géttingen Philologisch-Historische Klasse, Dritte Folge Nr. 14, Berlin, 
1935), ii. 338. 
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therefore, desirable that all the evidence should be reviewed ; and 
the lives of the three Rogers are considered here in turn, with a 
view to discovering whether they can reasonably be conflated, 
and, if so, whether the sum will further illuminate the separate 
parts. 

Hoveden, the modern Howden, was a manor on the fief of 
the bishops of Durham in Yorkshire. The whole of the Durham 
estates ‘beyond the Tees’ enjoyed in the twelfth century an 
ecclesiastical franchise which was then but loosely defined, yet 
was normally somewhat greater than the quasi-archdeaconries 
of Allertonshire and Howdenshire to which it was reduced in the 
thirteenth century.1 The Durham possessions and rights in 
Yorkshire had been divided between the bishop and the cathedral 
monastery in an intricate fashion which provided material for 

constant dispute between the parties. The manor of Howden, 
for instance, belonged to the bishops, and was a favourite epis- 
copal residence ; but the church, and the ecclesiastical juris- 
: diction which pertained to it, had been transferred to the prior and 
i convent of Durham. In the twelfth century, however, the con- 
4 vent’s rights in Howden amounted to little more than the receipt 
; of a pension from the parson and the levying of some jurisdictional 
i customs, for the monks had not managed to secure the freest 
control of their property, and the bishops of Durham interfered 
) especially with the gift of their churches. Hence episcopal clerks 
were as often as not in possession of the convent’s parsonages. As 
: Howden was so intimately connected with the bishopric of Durham 
it is not surprising to find many men who took their name from 
that place in the service of the bishops and priors ; and in Durham 
circles probably most men coming from the episcopal manor 
were given this territorial designation. Certainly ‘ Howden’ 
cannot be considered in the twelfth century a surname in the 
modern sense of the word. Among the witnesses in a lawsuit 
between bishop and convent of Durham in 1220-6, for example, 
occur Robert of Howden, monk and priest,? Thomas of Howden, 
chaplain,* and Robert, son of Thomas of Howden, layman.‘ 

The closer the Howden genealogy is examined, the more naive 
appears Stubbs’s suggestion that William and Roger of Howden 
must have been related in the first degree. It is even by no means 
certain that there was but one William of Howden at this time. 
There is the William of Howden—not necessarily always the same 
man—who was in the circle of Bishop Hugh of le Puiset (1153- 
95), appears among the bishop’s clerks, and can be described on 


1 For Howden and the franchise, see my Durham Jurisdictional Peculiars (Oxford 
} historical series, 1950), pp. 53 seqq. 
* Feodarium prioratus Dunelmensis, ed. Wm. Greenwell (Surtees Soc. vol. 58), 
4 p. 299. * Ibid. p. 254. * Ibid. p. 255. 
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occasion as the bishop’s chaplain.t There is the William of 
Howden who was parson of the convent’s Allertonshire church of 
Kirkby Sigston, and who was succeeded in the benefice, apparently 
in the lifetime of Bishop Hugh, by his son J.2_ There is another 
of the name who in 1185 owned the advowson of Ellington and one 
bovate of land in the vill, probably the glebe ;* and the one who 
before 1197 had given the convent the church of Rowley.* Finally 
there is the William of Howden who was granted an escheated 
carucate of land in Kirkby Sigston by Bishop Hugh of le Puiset 
in fee, and who by 1209 had been succeeded by his son, another 
William of Howden.® It is certainly impossible to make one man 


out of these many ; but the exact number of namesakes must be 
left unsolved. 


Contemporary with, or, perhaps, a little senior to, most of 
these Williams of Howden, we find a Robert, parson of Howden, 
who in 1173-6 resigned his benefice in favour of his son Roger, 
described also as clerk of the church. This Roger is the man in 
whom Raine and Stubbs saw the chronicler and the royal clerk. 
Parson Robert is otherwise unknown, although it is possible that 
he is the Robert of Howden who paid the king 5M in 1173 for 
having had a writ of right against the prior of Durham in the 
previous year,’ and he who in 1175 was amerced 100s. for breaking 
an assize.6 A connexion between these events and the resignation 


1 For references to his occurrence as a witness, see Chronica R. de Houedene, 1. 
xiv ; see also Feodarium prioratus Dunelmensis, pp. 124 n., 125 n., 133 n., 140 n., 142 n., 
182 n., 198 n., 206 n. He witnesses charters of Bishop Hugh (1153-95) and others, 
together with Prior German (1162-86), Prior Bertram (1188-1212), Archdeacons 
John and William (series confused), Archdeacon Bouchard (1180-96), Richard of 
Coldingham (ob. 1198), and Simon the Chamberlain (ob.post 1188). His florwit is 
c. 1185. 

2In 1221 Master Reginald, warden of the hospital at Northallerton, deposed that 
the rectors of Kirkby Sigston had been William of Howden, his son J., Mr. John of 
London, Mr. Arnold de Auclent, and Mr. Henry de Melsambi (Feodarium prioratus 
Dunelmensis, p. 251). 

8 Parish of Woodhorn, Northumbs. Pipe Roll, 31 Henry II, p. 152. 

“ Probably Cold Rowley, a chapel of Muggleswick, co. Durham. Holtzmann, 
op. cit. ii. no. 284. 

5 Liber feodorum, The book of fees, ed. H. C. Maxwell Lyte, i. 25. 

® Archiepiscopal certificate of institution (Wm. Farrer, Zarly Yorkshire charters, 
ii, 307, no. 978), dated by Farrer 1164-c.72. As Roger of Pont l’Evéque 
styles himself archbishop and legate 1164 is a firm terminus a quo. A document which 
seems to concern this affair (see below, p. 355, n. 2) was given by Pope Alexander III 
at Anagni on 19 July [1160-76] (Holtzmann, op. cit. ii. no. 148). If we exclude 1160 
as impossible in view of the archiepiscopal instrument, we are left with 1173, 1174, or 
1176 as possible dates for the bull, according to Jaffé-Wattenbach, Regesta pontificum 
Romanorum (1888). The papal document, it is true, might be concerned with an 
earlier attempt to effect the exchange; but it seems reasonable to disregard this 
danger, especially as the date 1173-6 suits the only other evidence that is available : 
that in the litigation of 1221 one man could still be produced who could remember the 
event (see below, p. 356, n. 1.). 

7 Pipe Roll, 18 Henry II, p. 62; Pipe Roll, 19 Henry II, p. 9. 

8 Pipe Roll, 21 Henry II, p. 178. 
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of the church might be considered if the identification could be 
proved. There seem, indeed, to have been at this time fewer 
Roberts and Rogers than Williams of Howden ; but it should be 
noticed that Robert’s son, Roger, had a contemporary and local 
namesake, a layman with heirs, who in 1199 as the defendant 
made a final concord with the bishop of Durham concerning 
sixty acres of land which he held of the manor of Howden.! 
Roger’s succession to the parsonage of Howden in 1073-6 
was disputed ; but the story cannot now be reconstructed. A 
papal document which concerns the event merely teases the 
imagination. This rescript, addressed to the prior and convent, 
and, certainly in part, issued at their desire, confirms to them the 
revenues of their churches of Northallerton and Norham, and 
concludes with the inhibition, ‘And we most strictly prohibit 
you to grant the church of Howden, which is known to pertain to 
your jurisdiction, to anyone, especially to Roger, son of the Robert 
who now holds the church, by means of lay power ; but instead 
you should canonically ordain with the assent and authority 
of the diocesan bishop a suitable parson, who should answer to 
you for the temporalities and to the bishop for the spiritualities.’ ? 
The simplest explanation of the papal intervention would be that 
the bishop of Durham, or the archbishop of York, was opposed 
to this hereditary descent of the benefice, which the convent, 
supported, possibly, by the king, was abetting. This may well 
be the truth. But it should not be assumed that the prior and 
monks were free agents in the matter, or that they favoured 
Roger by choice. Indeed, they lost valuable rights whenever one 
of their churches descended from father to son. The parsonage of 
Howden was an especially rich prize, and the convent was usually 
the victim of external powers—bishop, archbishop, or king— 
whenever the church fell vacant in the thirteenth century. It is, 
therefore, by no means impossible that the convent itself had 
solicited this inhibition in order to escape from a course of action 
which it was pursuing under compulsion. However that may be, 
Roger certainly had powerful friends. The papal prohibition was 
ineffective. Prior German and the convent presented Roger, and 


1 Feet of Fines 10 Richard I (Pipe Roll Soc.), no. 278. 

2‘ artius inhibentes, ne ecclesiam de Houedene, que ad iurisdictionem uestram 
noscitur pertinere, laicali potentia alicui, maxime Rogero filio Roberti, qui eam tenet, 
concedere presumatis, sed ibi cum assensu et auctoritate diocesani episcopi secundum 
canonicam institutionem personam idoneam ordinetis, que uobis de temporalibus, 
episcopo uero de spiritualibus debeat respondere’, Holtzmann, op. cit. ii. no. 148. 
Raymonde Foreville, L’Eglise et la royauté en Angleterre sous Henri II Plantagenet 
(1943), translates this passage as ‘l’ordre de ne céder l’église de . . . Howden & 
aucune puissance laique quelle qu’elle fat, principalement & Roger fils de Robertqs 
la détenait alors . . .’, p. 392. But laicali potentia is surely an instrumental ablative, 
and there is an antithesis between granting the church by lay power and grantingi t 
& canonical manner. 
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the archbishop instituted him to Howden, in a synod at York, 
if we can trust the memory of a very old man.! 

Later references to parson Roger are few. The clerk of the 
church for part at least of Roger’s tenure of Howden was a certain 
Benedict, who is returned on the Pipe Rolls from 1191 to 1199 as 
owing 20 M ‘ for novel disseisin ’,? and is probably the same as the 
Master Benedict of Howden who witnesses a charter of Bishop 
Hugh of le Puiset together with John of Howden and his brother 
Rumfarus.* Among these men may be children of the parson, 
unless Roger was superior to the habits of his age. There is little 
evidence to connect Roger closely with Bishop Hugh of le Puiset. 
About 1191 Roger secured the restoration of the tithes of assarts 
on the manor of Howden, which the bishop had diverted to his 
favourite institution, Kepier hospital at Durham.‘ This success 
may reveal the importance of Roger, as Stubbs suggested ; but 
the monks were engaged in several disputes with the hospital over 
tithes at this time.> Perhaps even later than this, certainly 
in the closing years of Hugh’s episcopate, Roger is found as a 
witness to one of the bishop’s charters. He is listed after Hugh’s 
immediate familia. Roger died before Michaelmas 1202, when 
the dispute over the parsonage which followed his death was 
already in progress.” 

The second Roger of Howden, the royal clerk, is known only 
from two references to him in the Gesta Regis Henrici and from 
entries on the Pipe Rolls. In 1174 he left the king in Normandy 
in order to undertake a diplomatic mission to Galloway,® and 
in the next year he was concerned with the arrangements for 
elections to the vacant English monasteries.® After the Assize of 
Woodstock in 1184 Roger was employed as an itinerant Justice 

1 Noradinus, a layman, gave evidence for the convent in 1221. The text seems 
corrupt : ‘d'cit quod fuit in capitulo Ebor’ cum Germano priore [? et Rogero], qui 
dicebatur institutus ab archiepiscopo Ebor’ Rogero ad presentacionem ejusde™ prioris 
in ecclesiam de Houedene ad resignacionem patris sui, quae ibi dicebatur facta’, 
Feodarium prioratus Dunelmensis, p. 279. As only one son succeeded his father at 
Howden within the bounds of living memory, this passage must refer to Roger. 

23 Ric. I, p. 75; 4 Ric. I, p. 219; 5 Ric. I, p. 66; 6 Ric. I, p. 155; 7 Ric. I, 
p. 85; 8 Ric. I, p. 168; 9 Ric. I, p. 45; 10 Ric. I, p. 30; 1 John, p. 41. 

3 Feodarium prioratus Dunelmensis, p. 206, n. 

4 Episcopal grant, Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. Dugdale-Caley (1830), vi. 732; 
restoration, Memoriale fratris Walteri de Coventria, u. xc, Holtzmann, op. cit. ii. 463 ; 
papal confirmation, March 1192, Holtzmann, op. cit. ii. no. 269. 

5 Prior German and the convent made a composition with the hospital in Bishop 
Hugh’s lifetime about the tithes of ‘ Clifton ’ and ‘ Newton’ (Monasticon Anglicanum, 
vi. 734, where the document is given the strange date of 26 July 1297). 

® Feodarium prioratus Dunelmensis, p. 1xxxvi. 

7 For details of the dispute, see Feodarium prioratus Dunelmensis, pp. 254, 257, 280, 
282; Pipe Roll, 4 John, pp. 65, 67 ; Calendar of entries in the papal registers relating to 
Grent Britain and Ireland, ed. W. H. Bliss (Stationery Office, 1893), i. 12-13; Durham 
annals and documents of the thirteenth century, ed. by me (Surtees Soc. vol. 155), p. 159. 


8 Gesta regis Henrici secundi Benedicti abbatis, ed. Wm. Stubbs (Rolls Ser. 1867), i. 80. 
® Ibid. i. 91. 
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of the Forest. He acted on the Yorkshire-Lancashire-Cumberland 
circuit in 1185,! and, although he is not named among the justices 
in the next year,? he performed on the next three occasions, in 
1187,3 1189,4 and 1190.5 Stubbs was only aware of Roger’s 
employment in 1189; but the new facts add little to the story. 
There is nothing directly to connect the royal clerk with the parson 
except the name ; and it is apparent that whereas it would be 
expected that the courtier would have been in the royal employ- 
ment for some time before his embassy of 1174, and there is, 
indeed, slight evidence that Roger was at the conference of Gisors 
in September 1173,° the parson is described as clerk of the church 
at the time of his institution in 1173—6.7 The two men, however, 
seem to have been exact contemporaries, and the difficulty is not 
of a very grave nature. 

The chronicler is the most elusive person of the three. He 
is described as magister ; but we know nothing of his schooling. 
His works contain no direct biographical detail, and little can be 
deduced from a narrative remarkable for its unimpassioned 
presentation of controversial events. Yet it is the chronicler 
who provides the strongest evidence for the common identity 
of the three Rogers. Stubbs, from his study of the sources used 
in writing the Chronica, established that for the period which 
extends to the year 1148 Roger copied directly an older North- 
umbrian compilation, of which an example existed in the Durham 
cathedral library ;* that for the period 1148-69 Roger was 
indebted to several earlier accounts which he rewrote; that he 
then edited the narrative of the Gesta Regis Henrici until his 
authority failed him in 1192; and that finally he added an 
original continuation which ends abruptly in 1201.9 Stubbs 

1 Pipe Roll, 31 Henry II, pp. 4, 73, 186. Finally accounted for in 1188 (Pipe Roll, 
34 Henry II, p. 86). 

2 Pipe Roll, 32 Henry II, pp. 94, 98. Finally accounted for in 1190 (Pipe Roll, 
2 Richard I, p. 61). 

3 Pipe Roll, 33 Henry II, pp. 88, 17, 95. Finally accounted for in 1190 (Pipe Roll, 
2 Richard I, p. 61). 

* Pipe Roll, 1 Richard I, ed. J. Hunter (Rec. Com.), pp. 89, 244, 140. Finally 
accounted for in 1196 (Pipe Roll, 8 Richard I, p. 166). 

5 Pipe Roll, 2 Richard I, p. 70. Finally accounted for in 1199 (Pipe Roll, 1 John, 
p. 40). ® Stubbs, Chronica R. de Houedene, 1. xv-xvi. 

? This difficulty seems to be the direct inversion of what was a stumbling-block 
to Dr. Holtzmann. Whercas for Holtzmann the identification was impossible because 
the royal clerk is not met before 1175 (‘ Dass seine Identitat [the chronicler] mit dem 
hier genannten Roger [the parson] kaum méglich ist, scheint mir sicher, denn ein 
kéniglicher Clerk, in dem man gewodhnlich den Historiker erblickt, wird erst 1175 
zum ersten Male erwiihnt’, op. cit. ii. 338); for me the awkwardness lies in the fact 
that the royal clerk is found as early as 1174. 

8 MS. St. John’s College, Oxford, no. 97. See Stubbs, Chronica R. de Houedene, 
I. xxxviii, Memoriale W. de Coventria, 11. xciii. 

® See also Hans Lamprecht, ‘ Anhang: Mangelnde Vollendung, Enstehungsweise 
und Verhaltnis der Gesta Henrici Secundi zur Chronik des Roger von Hoveden ’, 


in Untersuchungen iiber einige englische Chronisten des zwélften und des beginnenden 
dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Torgau, 1937), pp. 235 seqq. 
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paid particular attention to those insertions in the unoriginal 
sections of the Chronica which could be attributed to Roger. 
These, he readily perceived, were often concerned with Durham 
and York affairs, and among them were pieces which reveal 
an interest in Durham’s franchisal jurisdiction in Yorkshire.! 
From this evidence he drew the inferences which have already 
been stated. 

The identification of the chronicler with the other two men of 
his name rests on circumstantial evidence. When editing the 
Gesta Regis Henrici Roger suppressed the two references which the 
author of that work had made to the royal clerk, Roger of Howden. 
This action may reveal dislike of a namesake, or, as Stubbs 
believed, be in accordance with his extreme personal reticence.” 
Then the chronicler shows considerable interest in the laws of 
England. A valuable collection of legal material, including the 
‘ Articles of Regard and Assize of the Forest ’, are inserted in one 
manuscript between the years 1180 and 1181, in connexion with a 
reference to the justiciar, Ranulf de Glanville ; and Stubbs has 
shown that this was the deliberate intention of the author.® 
What is more, the compiler of the Chronica had clearly moved in 
court circles, was greatly interested in the internal and external 
aspects of the Angevin government, had good sources of infor- 
mation, and was able to use a personal knowledge of public events 
and of official records. Finally, the date of the composition of the 
Chronica fits in well with Roger’s apparent retirement from court. 
The last public appearance of the clerk, as far as is known, was in 
1190. The third section of the Chronica—the re-editing of the 
Gesta Regis Henrici—could not have been undertaken before 
1193.4 Hence there are no chronological difficulties in conflating 
the historian and the royal clerk, and the evidence seems per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Most of the reasons for identifying the chronicler with the 
parson of Howden have already been indicated. His interests 
and bias all point to Howden. There is also a chronological 
coincidence of which Stubbs was unaware. The chronicle 
ends abruptly in 1201. The parson died in 1201 or 1202. 

The circumstantial evidence seems strong enough to establish 
a prima facie case for the identity of the three men, and when the 
one difficulty that has been encountered is re-examined, it will 
not be found to be insuperable. At a time when the church was 

1 Notably King William I’s grant of Hemingbrough and Brackenholm to the 
convent (i. 127); forged charter of Archbishop Thomas I to the bishop and convent 
(i. 137); York-Durham concordat over the liberties, 1162-7 (ii. 70). 

2 Stubbs, like Hardy, toyed with the idea that Roger of Howden was also the author 


of the Gesta regis Henrici before dismissing it in favour of an attribution to Richard 
fitz Neal (Gesta, 1. liii-liv). 


3 Chronica R, de Houedene, 1. \xxvi. * See Lamprecht, op. cit. pp. 241-3. 
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actively engaged in preventing sons from inheriting their fathers’ 
benefices,! Archbishop Roger of Pont l’Evéque could hardly have 
described the man he was instituting as the son of the former 
parson; but a useful euphemism was at hand in the phrase 
‘clerk of the church’. And so, if this may have been nothing 
but a transparent subterfuge, it is not necessary to believe that 
Roger was actually serving the church of Howden in 1173-6. 

It is gratifying to find that Stubbs’s identifications can be 
vindicated in the light of the additional evidence ; but it is 
disappointing to discover that the joint picture is little more 
than the sum of the parts. Two points, however, are worthy of 
notice. Firstly, although Roger held a church which belonged to 
the prior and convent of Durham, he takes little interest in their 
history. This is all the more remarkable since there was a story 
to tell at least as exciting as that of the York feuds with which he 
is so much concerned. The choice of subject may be due to his 
sense of historical value, or to that dislike of monachism which 
was fashionable at court; but it also shows that Roger had 
no intimate ties with the convent of Durham, and strengthens 
the supposition that the monks had opposed his succession to the 
parsonage. His champions remain unknown ; but, as the in- 
terest of Hugh of le Puiset was Roger’s most obvious avenue to 
the royal service, as Stubbs perceived, it is likely that Hugh was 
among his supporters ; and, as Roger may have been a royal 
clerk at the time when he displaced his father as parson, it is 
possible that the prior and convent alone were opposed to this 
disregard of their right of advowson. Further speculation still 
remains unprofitable. Secondly, just as Roger may have risen 
through his bishop, so may he have fallen with him. It was in 
1190 that Hugh of le Puiset struggled unsuccessfully against the 
chancellor, William Longchamp, for the dominant position in 
England after King Richard had left on his Crusade; and, 
although Longchamp was expelled from the country in the next 
year, the unaccustomed turbulence in the government may have 
induced Roger to retire. 

. Judgements on Roger of Howden as a chronicler have varied 
largely according to belief in his originality. For Leland at one 
moment he was a shameless plagiarist, at another the glory of 
his time.? For Stubbs, it seems, he was a man who might have 
done better ; and his one positive quality, Leland’s sancta fides, 
was to Stubbs nothing more than superstitious credulity. The 


1 Cf., for example, cap. 2 of the decrees of the Council of Avranches, held by the 
Legates Albert and Theodwin in September 1172, which Roger himself reproduces 
from the Gesta regis Henrici (Chronica, ii. 39). 

2 Quoted by W. Nicolson, The English, Scotch and Irish Historical Libraries 
(3rd edn. 1736), pp. 59-60, 
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most recent student of his work, Dr. Hans Lamprecht, finds 
him the least interesting of the great English chroniclers of 
his age. It is, indeed, difficult to be an enthusiastic admirer 
of Roger’s work. Roger was a trimmer, and his bias accurately 
represents the forces exerted on him. If he inclined slightly to 
Durham against York, he leaned slightly to York against Canter- 
bury ; and although Thomas Becket had been a martyr, Henry 
II was king. Roger accepts his world, and takes his place 
comfortably within it. Undistinguished and only moderately 
successful in his career, yet so interested in the public events in 
which he had taken part that he compiled his chronicles, he had 
neither the personality nor the literary skill to give his work a 
value much greater than that of inflated annals. He admits 
current standards so completely that it never occurs to him to 
explain ; and he is not even impeccable as a recorder. He is not 
over-fond of dates, and the complexity of the York feuds presented 
a problem of arrangement that hewas unable to solve satisfactorily. 
But if Roger disappoints, it is surely because the standard of 
judgement is set too high. If we regard him as a retired ad- 
ministrator of the second class, then his historical work appears 
characteristic and praiseworthy. His Chronica stand with the 
Dialogus de scaccario, the lost T'ricolumnis, and the T'ractatus de 
legibus Angliae as witnesses to the extraordinary change of tone 
in the royal government since the accession of Henry of Anjou. 
FRANK BARLOw. 


King John and Isabelle of Angouléme 


Ir would be churlish on my part not to acknowledge the graceful 
compliment Mr. Cazel and Professor Painter have been good 
enough to pay me and to thank them for their kindness in en- 
deavouring to set me right where they believe I have gone astray.” 
Our principal difference lies in the construction we put on the 
documents of April and May 1200 in which King John speaks 
of his wxor desponsata. If these words refer to Isabelle of Angou- 
léme, then clearly any statements by chroniclers which appear 
inconsistent with a betrothal at this date must either be set 
aside or in some way reconciled with the fact. I do not propose 
to discuss minor points of difference with my kindly critics, for I 
have, I trust, given adequate reference to the authorities for 
every statement I have made, and any student can weigh up 
the differing interpretations. But the major problem can 

1 Op. cit. passim. 

2 Ante, lxiii. 83-9. I acknowledge, with gratitude and contrition, the correction 
of my lapse in confusing Gloucester and Bristol castles. 
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hardly be left in that fashion. Moreover, the view we take of it 
is, as it seems to me, fundamental to our understanding of John’s 
conduct. Was he a normal, healthy, member of his family and 
class, prudent and politic in his matrimonial alliance, or was he 
foolishly reckless, mentally unstable, sexually aberrant ? 

But before I turn to the interpretation of uxor desponsata, 
there is a little it seems desirable to say of John’s first marriage 
and divorce, for, until we have quite clearly in our minds what 
that divorce implied and how it came about, we are hardly in a 
position to approach the question of his second marriage. I 
have suggested that when the papal legate, John of Anagni, 
lifted the interdict that Archbishop Baldwin had laid upon 
Count John’s lands, it was because a dispensation was being 
sought for the otherwise unlawful marriage with Isabelle of 
Gloucester... But though the suggestion seems warranted by 
some words of Ralf de Diceto, I have growing doubts whether 
this is the correct solution. Count John may have ceased to 
cohabit with Isabelle and may have taken no further steps to 
secure a dispensation. The grounds for this impression are two. 
Firstly, there are no obvious reasons why an application for a 
dispensation should have been refused by the pope. Secondly, 
though I have read a great many of John’s charters issued when 
he was count of Mortain, most of them dated or datable, I have 
found no indication that Isabelle was living with John or acting 
with him after the earliest period of their union.? But though 
John may have separated from Isabelle, before he could marry 
again his putative marriage required to be adjudicated upon. 
The evidence I have already adduced is, I submit, conclusive 
that judgement was pronounced by judges delegate. It cannot 
be assumed that the proceedings before even one commission of 
j:dges were swift and easy in a contested suit. Since two 
separate commissions are named and since two tribunals could 
not act simultaneously, it follows that the proceedings were pro- 
tracted.* The gratuitous substitution of another name for that 
of Bishop William of Poitiers is irrelevant to this issue. Even if 
it could be accepted, all that is involved is a possible alternation 
in the sequence of two commissions.‘ I have suggested that 


1 Ante, Ixi. 291. 

2 It may be possible to be more positive when all the surviving charters, issued 
by John before his accession to the throne, have been collected. This necessary and 
long-neglected task is now in hand. 

* For a parallel, where there was an appeal to a second commission of judges 
delegate, see Curia Regis Rolls, ii. 267. Here the impediment was a pre-contract. 

Why Howden should be supposed to ‘ use the wrong first name for the bishop of 
Poitiers ’ (ante, xiii. 84) I do not know. There is nothing suspicious in the issue of a 
mandate to three bishops, one of whom died in 1197. If the customary clause were 
included enabling two to act in the event of the disability of the third, then these 
judges delegate may have delivered the final judgement, though the year, 1200, 
adopted by Howden cannot be right. 
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Isabelle contested the action stubbornly. There is one piece of 
evidence that appears to lend support to this suggestion. After 
her second marriage in 1214 to Geoffrey de Mandeville and 
during her widowhood, the legend on her seal continued to read 
‘Sigillum Isabelle Comitisse Gloecestrie et Moretunie’.' All 
these years, from 1189 onwards, these words seemingly had 
remained unaltered. Could there have been no more than care- 
lessness or indifference in an age when seals were of importance ? 
Or was a repudiated wife still parading her wrongs ? But what- 
ever Isabelle may have thought of the judgement of the second 
commission of judges delegate, she did not appeal to the apostolic 
see and the sentence became definitive. When? Ralf de 
Diceto places the divorce under 1199; Roger of Howden under 
1200. It is common ground that a Portuguese embassy was 
either in Normandy or expected in January 1200, and the only 
known subject of negotiation with the king of Portugal is a 
matrimonial alliance. Wildly unreliable as Diceto may be else- 
where in facts and chronology, for once, I suggest, his date can 
be accepted. Certainly it would be unsafe to put John’s release 
from his putative marriage later than 1199. And his release 
meant that at no time had there been a true marriage with 
Isabelle of Gloucester : the union was a nullity. 

And now, lest the Johannine legend should be enriched with 
yet another fable, let me, before I pass on, make a brief comment 
on one statement that seems badly to need correction. ‘In the 
early months of his reign ’, we are told, ‘ John was too busy in 
his northern lands to worry about Poitevin problems.’? This, 
it appears, is part of ‘the generally accepted story’. Need it be 
recalled that Normandy and Poitou were held under different 
titles 2? Any claim that either John or Arthur had to Normandy 
came from Henry II; any claim either of them had to Poitou 
came from Eleanor of Aquitaine, and Eleanor was alive and sui 
juris. She favoured John, and, after the death of Richard I, 
while he was making good his hold on Normandy, she exercised 
sovereignty in Poitou and in July 1199 went to Philip Augustus, 
who accepted her homage.* Eleanor held Poitou in John’s 
interest : indeed, within a few weeks she made over her rights 
to John and received them back again.‘ Thus began the remark- 
able condominium, which is illustrated by a notable series of 
charters issued by Eleanor.’ John, however, appointed the senes- 

1 W. de G. Birch, Catalogue of Penrice and Margam Abbey Manuscripts, i. 36, 39, 
iv. 155, 156, 158. 

2 Ante, |xiii. 83. Strictly speaking, John’s reign did not begin until his coronation, 
but what I understand to be meant is ‘ In the early months after Richard I’s death ’. 

The account of her movements and acts at this period given by A. Richard, 


Histoires des Comtes de Poitou, ii. 331-53, if a little uncritical, is substantially reliable. 
* Rotuli Chartarum, pp. 306, 31, 5 They are mostly noticed by Richard, op. cit. 
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chals and maintained control of the administration.1 The 
detailed story cannot be told here: the facts, however, are plain 
and indisputable. Is it suggested that Eleanor left her pious 
seclusion at Fontevrault without John’s privity, that the whole 
scheme was carried through without design and prevision ? 

We can now turn to the main matter at issue. The phrase 
uxor desponsata has given Mr. Cazel and Professor Painter much 
trouble and they have sought to elucidate its meaning by a com- 
parison of the texts in which they have found it and by attempt- 
ing to place those texts in their historical setting They come to 
the conclusion that uxor desponsata means simply ‘a wife duly 
married ’. On this occasion, however, the method they have 
adopted is ill-adapted to their purpose, nor are they, as they 
suppose, supported by the authority of ‘that great master of 
twelfth and thirteenth-century documents, Léopold Delisle ’.* 
The indiscretion of a youthful chartiste, even one so precocious as 
Delisle, remains an indiscretion. When he declared that other 
scholars were mistaken and that in the Latin of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries desponsata meant ‘legitimate’ and not 
‘betrothed ’, his reading cannot have been extensive.* Before 
he committed himself, it would have been well if he had followed 
the advice given by Innocent III to Thomas of Marlborough and 
sat for a while at the feet of Azo. Let us at least do so. To his 
contemporaries Azo was the greatest lawyer of his time, legum 
dominorum dominus ; to after-ages his text book was divinum 
paene opus. He was teaching at Bologna in the twelfth century 
and he lived on until after 1220. Nor was he an authority for 
civilians and canonists only: his teaching was accepted by 





1 At the time of Richard’s death Peter Bertin appears to have been seneschal, 
He witnesses the counterpart of a charter of Eleanor’s on the day of the king’s burial 
(Round, Cal. of Documents in France, no. 1097) and for some months is a frequent 
witness to her charters. He was succeeded by Geoffrey de la Celle, who witnesses, 
as seneschal, a charter of John’s dated 8 November 1199 (Rot. Chart. p. 138) and, 
before the end of the year, a charter of Eleanor’s (Round, no. 1101). Shortly after- 
wards he was replaced by Ralf of Mauléon, who is given the title on 29 January 
1200 (Rot. Chart. p. 58) and for a few days thereafter, the last reference to him being 
on 4 February (Richard, op. cit. ii. 369). He died the same month and was replaced 
by Geoffrey de la Celle, reappointed by John on 22 February (Rot. Chart. p. 596). I 
need not proceed further to establish the point. 

2 Ante, Ixiii. 88. 

3 Delisle was born in 1826: the Cartulaire Normand was published in 1852. His 
actual words were as follows: ‘ Quelques savants ont voulu traduire desponsata par 
fiancée ; dans la latinité du xii¢ et du xiii® siécle ce mot signifie simplement légitime’ 
(Cartulaire Normand, p. 26, no. 158). This is not very lucid; but if desponsata 
means something else than ‘ betrothed’, the word presumably applies to a woman 
whose union has been blessed by the Church. Delisle doubtless relied upon the 
charters he had collected, and in a few cases there had admittedly been a nuptial 
benediction although the woman was still designated desponsata. In one case (no. 
285), where Richard Marshal is concerned, the nuptial benediction appears to have 
been given in 1222, while the charter is dated June 1220, In most cases evidence on 
the point seems to be lacking. 
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English common lawyers, by the compiler of the Regiam Maies- 
tatem, by Bracton and by the author of Fleta.1_ Assuredly we 
can trust what he tells us. 

Azo is commenting the first title of the fifth book of the 
Code, De sponsalibus et arris sponsaliciis et proxeneticis.2 His 
exposition would fill several octavo pages, all worth reading ; 
but so much as we may think immediately relevant we may 
excerpt from his opening sentences. He tells us that sponsalia 
are the mutual promise of future nuptials and that this agreement 
is in regard to future matrimony, and that the agreement in the 
nuptials themselves is in regard to present matrimony.* And 
then he tells us that sponsalia are contracted not only by the 
parties in each other’s presence but also by messengers and by 
letter between those who are absent. This, he says, is an everyday 
practice, but he adds that it is necessary in such circumstances 
either that the agreement should be made with the parties’ 
knowledge or that they should ratify it. The last sentence we 
need notice had better be left in Azo’s Latin, ‘ Solvere autem 
potest sponsalia sponsus et sponsa, nam alii desponsata renunciare 
conditioni ac nubere alii non prohibetur: item pater sponsi et 
sponse qui habet eum vel eam in potestate.’ The desponsata is 
not necessarily bound: she may marry another.’ The father, 
too, of either of the betrothed, if they are still minors, may also 
dissolve the sponsalia. Now doubtless there are qualifications to 
be made to these principles if they are to be applied to particular 
cases, but as a general exposition of the law, this statement 
must be accepted. Sponsalia are frequently dissolved and de- 
sponsatae are frequently married to others. Alice of France, 
betrothed to Richard, marries Count William of Ponthieu ; 
Isabelle of Angouléme, betrothed to Hugh le Brun, marries 
John; her daughter Jeanne is betrothed to Hugh’s son Hugh 
and is discarded in favour of Isabelle herself. Azo is expound- 
ing the civil law, the law of Justinian, but to him it is living 


1 For the indebtedness of Fleta, my word must for the present suffice ; the evidence 
will be published in due course. 

2 There is no modern edition of his Summae of the Code and Institutes and the 
printed texts and manuscripts vary. The variants are of no significance for present 
purposes. I have, however, consulted three printed editions (Spires 1482, Pavia 
1484, and Venice 1499) as well as two manuscripts (Arundel 492, fo. 79, and Royal 
9 C., vi, fo. 104). 

3 Sunt autem sponsalia mentio et repromissio futurarum nuptiarum et iste con- 
sensus est de futuro matrimonio. Consensus vero nuptiarum est de presenti matri- 
monio. Azo is citing Dig. 23, 1. 1 and paraphrasing Dig. 23, 1. 2. 

‘4Contrahuntur sponsalia ... ac per nuncium vel epistolam inter absentes 
denique constat et absentem absenti desponsari posse et hoc quotidie fieri, hee ita 
scilicet si scientibus his qui absunt sponsalia fiant aut si postea ratum habuerint. 
Azo has before him Dig. 23, 1. 4, 5, 18. 

5 Azo’s Latin is a direct transcription of the Code, 5, 1. 1: ‘ Alii desponsata re- 
nuntiare condicioni ac nubere alii non prohibetur’. He relies also on Dig, 23, 1. 10. 
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law, the law, as he tells us, of everyday life. As Azo under- 
stands the matter, desponsata means a woman who is not neces- 
sarily bound in marriage, a woman who may be free to marry 
elsewhere. 

Azo does not stand alone. The Gregorian Decretals (1234) 
will furnish us with many examples, if we need them. In Pope 
Gregory’s own time there was the case of a youth with two 
desponsatae, one contracted to him by words of the future tense 
and one by words of the present : whom should he have to wife ? 
Not the first, with whom there was neither true nor presumptive 
marriage (matrimonium).' Most examples come, as we should 
expect, from the time of Alexander III (1159-81). We read of 
the desponsacio of a lettered man of high birth in the diocese of 
Exeter, who promised, in the presence of witnesses, by words of 
the present tense, to marry a certain lady within two years: 
before, however, he contracted marriage (matrimonium), he 
decided to enter religion.2, Another instructive case comes from 
the diocese of York and concerns one W., son of G., who had 
been betrothed (desponsasset) to a girl under seven years of age. 
The child, and this is a point to remark, remained with her 
parents. Before she was nubile she withheld her assent and 
there followed a formal divorce in plena synodo. Later, to appease 
a family quarrel, W. betrothed (desponsavit) the girl’s mother 
and, without objection on behalf of the Church, married (duzit) 
her. We need not concern ourselves with the precise legal 
points at issue in these cases: our concern is with terminology 
and social customs. We see that before and after the year 1200, 
a distinction is drawn between desponsacio and matrimonium. 
And though we have already gone well behind the date of the 
events with which we are primarily concerned, we may perhaps 
go yet a little farther and glance for a moment at the writings 
of the two men, Gratian and Peter Lombard, who were chiefly 
responsible for fastening upon western Europe the matrimonial 
tangle that lasted for four centuries. They speak no different 
language: they too speak of a desponsata as of one who has 
promised marriage. The Master of the Sentences (c. 1152) is 
anxious to give precision to the doctrine that the Decretum 
(c. 1140) had seemed to leave imprecise. He remarks upon the 
practice of calling betrothed couples married, not because they 
are so but because they will be. His thesis depends upon 
maintaining the distinction between betrothal and marriage: a 

1X. 4. 1. 32. 2X. 4. 1. 16. 2X. 4.2.5. 

‘ So far as Gratian is concerned there is need to do no more than cite the question 
he puts (27, q. 2): ‘an puellae alteri desponsatae possint renunciare priori condicioni 
et transferre sua vota ad alium ’. 


5 Sententiarum Lib. 1v, D. xxvii. 6 (ed. Migne, col. 401): Sponsos autem et sponsas 
coniuges frequenter appellari dicunt, non quia sunt, sed quia futuri sunt. 
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betrothal without a contract in the present tense is no marriage." 
And some words he uses are fatal to any attempt to equate 
desponsata with ‘legitimate wife’ or any similar term. He is 
dealing with the case of a woman who has been seduced by her 
betrothed’s brother, with the result ‘ut quamvis nupta non 
potuerit esse legitimo viro, desponsatam tamen fratri frater 
habere non possit ’.? 

Uxor desponsata, then, is a term that those who used their 
words carefully would have regarded as singularly inapt to 
describe Isabelle of Hainaut in March 1191, eleven years after 
her marriage and a year after her death. And from the point 
of view of canonist or civilian, it is an odd term to use to describe 
in 1215 the living Margaret of Briouze, married in 1200, though 
nevertheless I am convinced by the other examples cited by 
Mr. Cazel and Professor Painter that here the term was used 
deliberately. The oddity, the inaptness, of the usage must, 
however, have sooner or later struck contemporaries, for although 
there may have been some scores of instances over thirty years 
or so where the term was inappropriately applied, the practice 
was happily abandoned. The doctrine that the essence of 
marriage is consensus and that even a clandestine marriage is 
lawful and indissoluble had made and continued to make for 
imprecision. It made also for a demand by prudent folk that 
the attendant ceremonies of marriage should be open and 
notorious. Not only did sponsalia tend to be identified with 
matrimonium, but the marriage service, as we now call it, came to 
include both sponsalia and nuptial benediction and was, in fact, 
termed the ordo ad faciendum sponsalia.’ The confusion of public 
sponsalia with matrimonium goes back a long way. When 
describing Henry I’s marriage with Adelaide of Louvain, John 
of Worcester says: ‘ Puella predicta, in regni dominam electa 

. . regidesponsatur a Willelmo Wintoniensiepiscopo.’* It was 
1 Sent. Lib. tv, D. xxvii. 8 (ed. Migne, col. 402): Ex pactione ergo coniugali sponsi 
et sponsae fiunt ante coitum ; in coitu vere efficiuntur coniuges. See also D. xxvii. 
11 (ed. Migne, col. 403): Apparet hanc fuisse desponsatam sine pactione de presenti 


et ideo non fuisse coniugem. The whole argument is well summarized by Esmein, 
Le mariage en droit canonique, i. 119-24. 


2 Sent. Lib. tv, D. xxvii. 11 (cf. 27, q. 2. 32). 


* As I have, I trust, made plain, my criticism of the corrupt text of the agreement 
between Philip Augustus and Richard I of March 1191 does not rest only on this 
phrase but on the incongruence of related clauses (ante, lxi. 313-4). 

* Bracton, fo. 18, seems to apply the term only to a betrothed woman (below, 
p- 368). I may perhaps add that, where, in actions relating to dower, the verb 
desponsare is employed, the reference is to the betrothal. A gift constante matrimonio 
would be invalid. Although dower was given at the church door, by what appears 
to be a legal fiction this was held to be ‘ ante desponsationem in initio contractus’ 
(Bracton, fos. 29, 92). 

5 That in the Salisbury manual may be conveniently consulted in Maskell, Monu- 
menta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae (1882), i. 50-77. The notes are useful. 

* The Chronicle of John of Worcester (ed. Weaver), p. 16. 
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this confusion that gave point to Lyndwood’s question, ‘ An sit 
differentia inter sponsalia et matrimonium ?’ Needless to say, 
the answer given by the most eminent English canonist of the 
fifteenth century was in the affirmative. Of course, public 
sponsalia had in all cases been preceded by private agreement. 
Such agreements might or might not be in themselves binding ; 
but the ‘ mentio et repromissio futurarum nuptiarum ’,? whether 
followed or not by matrimonium, were properly described as 
sponsalia and the betrothed woman was desponsata. We must 
not be misled into supposing that desponsatio and matrimonium 
are equivalent terms or that desponsatae necessarily marry the 
men to whom they have given their promise. 

This lengthy preliminary exposition of the meaning of terms 
in everyday use in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries would 
not have been justified unless it had been plainly and regrettably 
necessary. But now, I trust, it is clear that, if Isabelle of 
Angouléme had been betrothed to John in April 1200, uxor 
desponsata would have been an appropriate description to apply 
to her. Nor should it be forgotten that at this date there was 
presiding over the English chancery a lawyer who had been 
trained at Bologna, Hubert Walter. Let us, however, consider 
the possible objections to identifying Isabelle with this unnamed 
lady. If the lady had been given a name, all doubt would have 
been removed. Can it be that the mere absence of a name 
indicates that no particular woman was in the mind of the 
draftsman ? In John’s case the words put into the king’s mouth 
‘uxor nobis desponsata ’ make such a supposition difficult,* for 
no rule precludes us from expanding these words and writing 
“uxor quae nobis est desponsata’: indeed the two phrases seem 
equivalent. Again a grammarian might object that it is not per- 
missible to employ a past participle to express the conditional or 
the contingent. Still, all draftsmen are not grammarians and it 
might be contended that, in at least one instance, grammar seems 
to have been defied. A curious charter quoted by Delisle 
reads: ‘si autem ipsum Guillelmum cambellanum contigerit 
habere masculum heredem ex Alis uxore sua desponsata vel ex 
alia desponsata, alias etc.’ Since a plurality of wives can 
hardly have been permitted to William the chamberlain, then 
either he had contrived to get into a tangle with successive 
betrothals, such as Gregory IX had to unravel, or we must 
suppose the second desponsata to be hypothetical. But we 
cannot generalize from what seems to be a singular example, 


1 Provinciale (ed. 1679), p. 271a. 


* Azo: above, p. 364, n. 3. This is a citation from the Digest, 23. 1. 1. 
* Rot. Chartarum, p. 53. 


* Cartulaire Normand, p. 26, no. 158n, 
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either in its facts or its language.1 And then we can point to 
other charters, not of the type we are discussing, where the name 
of one of the parties to a marriage has been suppressed. Let me 
cite three that happen to have come to my notice, though doubt- 
less there are others. The first is a charter of 1070-81 recording 
an agreement before Queen Matilda between the abbot of Mont 
St. Michel and William Paginel. William had received certain 
lands with the wife the king had given him, but though she is 
mentioned three times, it is always as femina.? The second is a 
charter of the closing years of Henry II’s reign in which Ralf of 
Baskerville grants certain lands to his daughter Matilda ‘ quas 
dedi ei ad hostium ecclesie quando maritum accepit’: the 
husband’s name is not given.* Another charter by the same 
Ralf granting lands in free marriage to another daughter omits 
all mention of a husband.‘ In all three instances there is not 
the least doubt that the unnamed wife or husband existed: if 
they did not exist, the charters would be meaningless. I con- 
clude, therefore, that the absence of a name casts no doubt upon 
the real existence of the woman who is the uwxor desponsata of 
John’s charters and similar charters. 

Moreover, charters of this kind did not escape Bracton’s 
notice when he turned to deal with clauses by which succession 
might be limited.’ He puts three clauses into one group. The 
first of these is : 





Do tali tantam terram cum pertinentiis in tali villa habendam 
et tenendam sibi et heredibus suis quos de carne sua et uxore sibi 
desponsata procreatos habuerit. 


The other two clauses are parallel, but with limitation to heirs 
de carne talis uxoris or de carne talis filiae. In all three cases 
the succession is limited to the heirs defined in these clauses and 
all other heirs are excluded. Failing such heirs as defined, the 
land reverts to the donor, even if there is no clause providing for 
the reversion in the grant. This would seem to make it clear 
enough that in each of these three cases only one woman, and 
one particular woman, is concerned. But all possible doubt is 
removed when Bracton proceeds to distinguish between this 
group of clauses and the next type of clause he mentions, which 
provides for limitation to heirs ‘si heredes de corpore suo pro- 
creatos habuerit ’. Here there is no restriction to heirs by one 


1 If the sense intended is ‘heredem masculum de corpore suo procreatum ’, any 
reference to a woman was superfluous. 

2 Printed by Stapleton, Archaeologia, xxvii. 27, and again by Haskins, Norman 
Institutions, pp. 21-2. For the date, see Round, Cal. Documents in France, no. 714. 

3 Brit. Mus. Addl. Charter 20408: printed by Warner and Ellis, Facsimiles of 
royal and other charters in the British Museum, no. 65. 

4 Addl. Charter 20410. 5 Bracton, fo. 18: ed. Woodbine, ii. 68. 
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particular woman. Bracton is not, of ‘course, advancing any 
novel doctrine: his express purpose is to expound the vetera 
iudicia iustorum. There is no reason to suppose that the con- 
struction he places on the clauses in question differs at all from 
the construction that any informed person would have put upon 
them in the reign of John or, for that matter, in the twelfth 
century. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to face the formid- 
able task of convicting Bracton of error and of misinterpreting 
the vetera iudicia iustorum in this matter, we must, I submit, 
place the same construction upon the clauses which make mention 
of John’s uxor desponsata as Bracton does upon the clause I 
have cited above in full. Let us observe how closely the words 
used by Henry de Bohun in April 1200, ‘heredibus suis quos 
habuerit de uxore sua desponsata’,! correspond to Bracton’s 
words. What grounds can we have for supposing that the 
contingency Henry de Bohun had in mind turned upon whether 
John had merely ‘an heir born in wedlock’, as Mr. Cazel and 
Professor Painter contend ?? If that had indeed been in his 
mind, he would surely have spoken simply, as Bracton in his 
place would have done, of heirs ‘de corpore suo’ or ‘de carne 
sua ’, without mention of any woman. 

If John’s desponsata had a real existence in April 1200, and if 
we are agreed that his pretended union with [sabelle of Gloucester 
had been judicially set aside before that date, then we are left to 
choose between Isabelle of Angouléme and an unknown lady. 
The latter can be dismissed very simply for, as I have already 
pointed out, if John was bound in April and May to some woman 
other than Isabelle of Angouléme, the puzzle is to know how he 
was set free to marry Isabelle on 24 August. I do not doubt 
that, by mutual consent, a betrothal might have been set aside : 
history has many examples, and I respect the authority of Azo 
in this matter. But not a breath of such an event comes to us 
from any record or any chronicle, and there is no reason for 
inventing it. The conclusion therefore appears to be forced 
upon us that Isabelle of Angouléme was the desponsata of April 
1200. Nor, as it seems to me, does the story told by Ralf de 
Diceto of the Portuguese embassy in any way conflict with this 
conclusion. Diceto’s dates are notoriously inexact,’ and his 
statements of fact too often incredible, but he himself gives no 
warrant for placing the embassy in the chronological sequence 
adopted by modern historians.‘ It is true that Diceto places his 
account of John’s negotiations with Portugal and the marriage of 


1 Rot. Chartarum, p. 610. 2 Ante, Ixiii. 88. 

3 The long list of errors given by Stubbs is not exhaustive (R. de Diceto, Opera 
Historica, 1. xii—xiii, xxxii—xlv.). 

« I was perhaps over-hasty in suggesting that here Diceto’s chronology is at fault 
(ante, Ixi, 304). 
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Isabelle of Angouléme between events that he dates 24 September 
and 29 October. Manifestly he has telescoped the happenings of 
several months in one brief paragraph. In dating these happen- 
ings modern historians have resorted to conjecture and unfor- 
tunately their conjectures are founded on error and buttressed 
with anachronism. 

The modern dating turns upon one incident in ‘ the generally 
accepted story’, which, if it did not dignify, at least embellished 
it: John’s sudden passion for Isabelle, conceived (as near as 
could be calculated) on 5 July 1200 at Lusignan. Then and 
there a plot was hatched between Count Audemar and John to 
abduct Isabelle from under Count Hugh’s roof, and the mission 
to Portugal was a device of John’s to blind Hugh until the abduc- 
tion should have succeeded.? For the purpose of this story 
Isabelle is imagined to be present at Lusignan, as also is Matilda, 
Count Wulgrin’s daughter : evidence is totally lacking in either 
case.* It is not explained why the deluded Hugh consented to 
Isabelle’s departure, especially if, as Howden states, she had 
been married by words of the present tense. One can but agree 
with G. B. Adams that, if Isabelle had been abducted in this 
fashion, there would have been ‘a most flagrant violation of the 
feudal contract ’, and one can understand the connexion Miss 
Norgate and he seem to have seen between this violation and 
John’s condemnation in the court of the king of France.> We 
do not, in fact, possess details of the charges brought against 
John, and that this was among them is, to say the least, improb- 
able. Can we imagine that the archbishop of Canterbury would 
have been employed as a negotiator’ if this shameful act was 
the foundation of the case John had to meet ? Nor is this all. 
If there had been a gross violation of Hugh’s marriage, it is at 
least odd that he did not proceed in an ecclesiastical court and 

1 Stubbs, op. cit. ii. 169-71. 


* The story seems to have originated with Kate Norgate, John Lackland (1902), 
p. 77. Isabelle’s beauty and John’s violent love appear to be additions by Sir James 
Ramsay, The Angevin Empire (1903), pp. 386-7. G. B. Adams, Political History of 
England (1905), p. 397, summarizes his predecessors. As Dr. J. G. Edwards has 
pointed out to me, C. H. Pearson had in 1867 spoken of John as ‘ captivated by the 
beauty of Isabella’, but his account of the marriage differs from that of later writers, 
and he has the merit of recognizing that Isabelle had been betrothed to Count Hugh 
(History of England during the Early and Middle Ages, ii. 11). 

*The assumptions were that the elder Hugh was married to Matilda, that the 
younger Hugh was betrothed to Isabelle, and that Isabelle, in accordance with custom, 
had entered the elder Hugh’s household. It is by no means certain that, as a conse- 
quence of the elder Hugh’s betrothal to Isabelle, she went to Lusignan: the York 
case decided by Alexander III points in the opposite direction (above, p. 365). 

#R. de Hoveden, Chronica, iv. 119. 

5 Norgate, op. cit. p. 79; Adams, op. cit. pp. 397-9. 

® Coggeshall’s words (Chron. pp. 135-6) do not necessarily carry this implication, 
nor do they suggest that John’s conduct was in any way shameful or illegal. 

? Gervase of Canterbury, Historical Works, ii. 93; R. de Diceto, Opera, ii. 173. 
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claim that his supplanter’s marriage was invalid. Isabelle, we 
may agree, was yet under twelve years of age; but I do not 
understand how her marriage with Hugh was lawfully avoided 
if her refusal to ratify the contract was (as is assumed) procured 
by her father, initially by fraud and secondly by constraint.1 I 
need not, however, proceed with the catalogue of improbabilities 
involved in this precious fiction, for my critics wisely omit the 
incident from their summary of ‘the generally accepted story’ 
—unless indeed it is introduced implicitly by the adverb 
‘suddenly ’.2. Professor Painter, I suspect, knows the Histoire 
de Guillaume le Maréchal too well to believe nonsense of this 
sort. He knows as well as I that marriages were not arranged 
because counts and kings became enamoured of the beautiful 
eyes of little girls. He knows as well as I that feudal lords 
were as prosaic as the French bourgeoisie, and that every one 
of them was a cowreur de dot. Yet he still clings to the belief 
that Hugh’s broken marriage was the cause of the enmity 
between John and the Lusignans. His ground for this belief is 
that six chroniclers assert, or seem to assert, that this was the 
cause.* Their unanimity shows that there are not six indepen- 
dent statements: all six must derive, directly or indirectly, 
from one source, Hugh le Brun himself. There are not six re- 
porters of an observed fact, but six writers who repeat what 
they have heard. Now Hugh’s projected marriage was a means 
of obtaining land, in particular, La Marche. John recognized 
Hugh’s right to La Marche on 28 January 1200. If that is not 
evidence of a bargain, what is its meaning? It may be that 
Hugh would have liked the reversion of Angoumois as well: he 
secured this, as far as he could, by marrying Matilda.‘ What 
then was his grievance with John over the broken marriage : 
the loss of Isabelle’s beautiful eyes ? Were not Matilda’s fair 
enough ? Upon Hugh’s forfeiture on 8 March 1201, obviously he 
lost the benefit he might otherwise have received from a mar- 
riage with Isabelle, and in this sense the broken marriage was a 
grievance, but not surely the casus belli. I have already offered 
this explanation,® which still commends itself to me for its ration- 
ality. Mr. Cazel and Professor Painter do not even examine it. 
H. G. RicHaRpson. 

1 Of course, an action in which Hugh claimed that Isabelle was married to him 
would have precluded his marriage to Matilda. He was by then obviously a con- 
senting party to the breach of contract with Isabelle. 

?* But in August John suddenly married . . .’ (ante, lxiii. 83). 

* Ante, Ixiii. 85-6. 

‘The marriage, in itself, suggests an understanding with John. We do not, 
however, know its precise date, and this is crucial. It seems to have taken place 
before Audemar’s death on 16 June 1202 and it is likely that it followed soon after 


Hugh’s projected marriage with Isabelle was broken off. 
5 Ante, lxi. 298-9. 
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0 | 38 17 0O | J. Twigg 
— C. A. Lees 
0 | 105 7 O | C. Smith; C. Cornwall (1821) 
-- R. Wardell 
92 4 6 | John Stokes 
717 6 | 8. C. Fawcitt 
6 _ Wm. Eusebius Andrews 
0 6 6 O | J. Edgerley; John Thelwall 
(1821) 
6 2 5 J. Nicholls 
014 O | Wm. Cobbett 
6 17 10 | T. Chapman } 
95 | _— Edward Quin 
0 37.12 6 | R. Wardell, jun. (1820) 
— Daniel Lovell ; 8. Perry (1820 
_— | William Shackell 
_ Wm. Shackell 
6 017 6 | John Limbird 
0 99 8 O | J. Pittman } 
0 —- John Wheble 
6 55 2 6 | J. Pittman } 
0 ae John Wheble 
0 455 7 O | J.P. Wanless 
0 219 6 | Cox & Co. 
15 O | Wm. Shackell 
J. Duckett 
0 4 4 0 |W. Radcliffe; John Robeson 
(1822 
6 34 6 O | John Ferriday 
6 19 1 6 | John Walter; C. Bell (1821) 
6 3716 0 | J. Hunt 
6 25 14 6 | Evans & Ruffey 
—_ A. Christie 
0 16 9 O | Edward Bentley 
6 139 6 O | C. Smith; C. Cornwall (1821) 
222 15 6)| W. Adams 
0 21 17 et P. Kelleher 
= Jones & Co. } 
—_ Hatfield & Co. 
0 12 12 0 | John Stokes; J. Bigg (1822) 
12 15 3 H. a? 
3 6 6)| H. White 
6 20 12 O | Henry White 
6 114 5 6 | R. T. Weaver 
2 5 6 | William Shackell 
6 4 4 0 | J. Wells } 
— C. Windeyer 
—_ | J. Joel 





| 
| | B. Stevens 
| | 


2 Earlier, the Anti-Gallican Monitor. 
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1950 





Year ending 5 January 1819 1820 1821 
Legislator. . 81 0 6 _— | 
Literary Advertiser 1400) 1515 0 14 17 
Literary Chronicle . 9 9 0 a 
Literary Gazette 49 0 0 2316 O 28 7 
London Chronicle 178 13 6 207 18 O | 219 
London Gazette .| 456 8 O | 51615 6 | 32419 
London German Advertiser —_— | 010 6 | — 
London Moderator . 1118 0 010 6 | 313 
London Packet ‘ - | 1414 0 | 12 5 0 9 2 
London & Provincial | 40 1 6 111 6 118 
Sunday Gazette -| 2211 63] _ — 
Manchester Observer “a _ | _— | _ 
Mart & Port Advertiser. | 13 9 6 | _: -- 
Medical & Political Record | a a ie 
Mercantile Chronicle | _ | _ 
Military Register | 10 3 0} 1710 0 22 11 
Mirror ! ‘ ‘ | — aaa — 
Mirror of the Times 6 | 18 14 6 14 0 
Morning Advertiser 72 6 849 12 6 834 1 
Morning Chronicle . | 1035 6 O 1011 3 0 948 3 
Morning Herald 288313 6 | 526 1 0/ 2386 9 
Morning Post . . | 108716 0 | 104916 6 | 929 19 
= | 22 18 = 33 19 
National Register 219 12 6 240 5 6 _ 
New Times 3084 11 O 2511 1 6 2620 12 
News ‘ ° . _— 0 3 6 0 3 
Norwich Courier . o | 26 8 6 109 11 O 79 9 
Observer : . | 86518 O | 108517 6 322 17 
Observer of the Times -- —_— _ 
Old John Bull e . | _ _ -_ 
Philanthropic Gazette 55 9 6 1915 6 12 8 
Police Gazette 815 0 21 3 6 28 3 
Political Observer - &§ 5&6 0 9 5 
Public Ledger ‘ 678 6 0 644 14 0 516 5 
Racing Calendar . - | — 93 16 O 98 7 
Real John Bull ° . — _ _ 
St. James’s Chronicle 43 4 6 2110 6 44 5 
Saturday Review ° 010 6 _ —_ 
Spectator ‘ é . — 115 0 a+ 
[Evening] Star 190 8 0 163 5 6 189 0 
Statesman 617 18 6 144 7 } _ 
— 3719 6 155 8 
Sun 231 10 6 203 0 0 92 8 
Sunday Advertiser 2 ‘ 20 6 O 2117 6 23 19 
[Bell's] Sunday Dispatch . 44110 6 377 2 6 46 0 
Sunday Monitor 236 5 0 366 19 6 337 15 
Sunday Review «| me _ _ 
Surrey, Southwark, &c., 416 6 *} _ — 
Gazette ° . 3413 0 151 11 0 160 13 
Times . ° é . | 189912 6 | 1910 6 O 2053 9 
Traveller * 1565 4 0 — 105 10 
137 18 OJ} 471 5 6 503 6 
True Briton . ‘ +t — — 96 12 
(Kent’s] Weekly Dispatch 43 8 0)| 6 2 6 _ 
rt 
3113 oJ 118 6 a 
Weekly Intelligencer 98 0 0 — 50 15 
Wooler’s British Gazette . — 1515 0 | 2 16 
World |} 2 4 0 — -- 
Total . ; . |19,199 9 4 [16,533 0 10 /|13,098 19 
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TABLE VIII.—continued 

















* Started 21 October 1821. 


* Continued from 1821 as the Weekly Register. 
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ecooeococo 
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1822 
13 16 6 
27 6 0 
62 6 
323 4 6 
017 6 
1414 0 
29 0 
317 0 
& & 0 
23 12 6 
12 8 6 
162 0 
1298 17 0 
844 7 6 
340 7 6 
833 7 0 
48 2 6 


1222 0 6 














373 


Publishers’ Names 


Henry Cooper 

Wm. Bent 

A. Christie 

| H. Colburn ; 
Co. (1821) 

Edward Quin; T. 
man (1821) 

Robert George Clarke 

J. B. G. Vogel 

T. J. Fenwick; J. Twigg 
(1820) 

John Crowder 

J. Twigg 

C. A. Lees 

| T. J. Wooler 

| E. Thomas 

| G. H. Weatherhead 

John Stokes 

R. Scott 

R. Peake 

John Ferriday 

Wm. Williams 

John Lambert; D. Robert- 
son (1822) 

iT. P. Glassington; J. 
Robeson (1820) 

Nicholas Byrne 

| J. Twigg 

R. Wilks 

A. Mitchell 

Thos. Adderley Phipps 

J. Twigg 

Wm. Innell Clement 

Edward — 

G. Morgan 

Wm. Benbow 

J. Dennett 

| Joseph Downes 

Wm. Chambers 

John Crowder 

James Wetherby 

C. Clement 

| P. Kelleher 

| Chas. Baldwin 

| J. Turner 

| James Swan 

| John Mayne 

Daniel Lovell ; a 


Longman & 


Chap 





Perry (1820) 
R. Wardell, jun. 
Wm. Armiger Scripps 
J. B. Carstairs 
| Wm. Williams 
Robert Bell 
John es 
J. Bigg 
| J. Turner 
Thos. Harvey 
Edward Quin 
| John Walter 
Thos. Harvey) T. Chapman 
| Edward Quin. (1821) 
Gibbons Merle } 
J. J. Stockdale 
Bryan \ Gray 





(1820 
George Kent/ H.Hay (1820) 
| J. Bell, jun; C. Bagshaw 
(1821) 
T. J. Wooler 
H. Doherty 


07 0 
66 3 0 
438 7 6 
90 9 6 
1212 0 
515 6 
14 3 6 
29 1 
908 5 0 
89 15 6 
9 5 6 
62 8 
138 1 6 
156 16 0 
309 8 0 
64 8 0 
12119 6 
3113 6 
22 4 6 
175 3 6 
v6 UG 
2000 1 6 
155 15 0 
28 3 6 
30 5 6 
212 6 
12,272 2 4 
Sl 


3 Incorporated with the Globe as the Globe and Traveller. 


374 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS OF 


July 


TABLE IX.—ApDVERTISEMENT DuTy CHARGED TO THE LonpoN Newspapers, 1823-6 


Year ending 5 January 


Advertiser * 

Age ° 

Aurora Borealis 

Baldwin’: London Weekly 
Journal " 

Beacon . 

{R.] Bell’s Life in London 


[John] Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger . 


British Freeholder . 
British Guardian 

British and Indian Observer 
British Lion . 

British Luminary 

British Mercury 

British Monitor ? 


British Neptune 
British Press 


British Traveller 


Champion * 


Christian Reporter * 
Cobbett’s Political Register 


Colonist [and Commercial 
Weekly Advertiser] ® 
Commercial Chronicle 


Commercial Record 
Common Sense 


Constitution . é 
Corn Exchange Circular . 
Country Literary Chronicle 


County Chronicle 
County Herald 
Courier . 

Courier de Londres 
Eclipse . 

English Chronicle 


English Gentleman 
Englishman 


” Evening Mail 


Evening Times 
Examiner 


Farmer’s Journal 





no entry 


135 12 


8 11 
ss 1 


43 


1 


154 17 


_ C ontinued, until February 182 26, according to the “Times Handlist (p. 57) as General Adverticer. 
2 Incorporated with the English Gentleman. 


“Incorporated with the Philanthropic Gazette. 
5 Continued after a few numbers as Colonist and Weekly Courier, and from October 1824, continued as the 


Sunday Herald (Times Handlist, p. 56). 


131 8 
113 8 


2028 8 


1047 11 


1946 10 
920 3 
106 1 

66 6 


Publishers’ Names 


W. Keene 
R. D. Richards 
G. Morgan 


Chas. Baldwin 

P. Kelleher 

Robert Bell; Wm. Innell 
Clement (1825) 

Wm. R. Macdonald 


John Bell; 
(1826) 

J. Twigg 

A. Mackintosh | 


T. Masters 


J. Brewer 

J. V. Cooper 

F. E. Browne 

J. Fisher 

M. O’Brien 

J. Twigg 

Edward Shackell 

Lewis Goldsmith ; 
W. Keene (1824) 

J. Twigg 

J. W. ae 

C. Cornwall 

Wm. M. Willett 

John Stokes 

John Twigg ; 
J. Wheldon (1826) 

Cc. H. oe 

T. Wood 

J. Dennett 

Wm. Cobbett 

C. Clement 

David — 

G. Guthrie 

D. Chapman ; 
Harvey (1824) 

Wells & Son 

J. W. Haywood ! 


George 


W. Jeffryes ; 
W. Bryan (1826) 

W. Hamer 

R. Wardell, jun. 

John Exley 

G. Davidson 

John Limbird 

John Pittman 

John Pittman 

J. P. Wanless ; Daniel 
Burton 

J. L. Cox 

George Mudie 

John a. 

R. Ryan 

E. D. Pouchée 

Wm. Innell Clement 

John Ferriday 

C. Bell; John Joseph 
Lawson (1826) 

J. Hay 

J. L. Hunt 

Wm. Joseph ne 

Evans & Ruffy 


3 Continued as the Investigator. 





1950 


Year ending 5 January 


Fleming’s Weekly Express 
General Evening Post 
Globe [and Traveller] 
Guardian 

Imperial Gazette 
Independent Observer 


Investigator . 
John Bull 





Journeyman & Artizans 
London & Provincial 
Chronicle * . 

Kent and Essex Mercury . 

Law Advertiser ‘ 

Law Chronicle 


Law Gazette . 

Life in London * 
Literary Advertiser 
Literary Gazette 


Literary Intelligencer 
Literary Register 
London Chronicle 


London Evening Chronicle 
London Gazette ° 
London Moderator . 
London Packet 


London & Provincial 
Sunday Gazette . ° 

London Scientific Gazette 

London Scotsman 

London Telegraph 


Manchester Observer 
Mercantile Chronicle 2 
Military Register 
Mirror . 


Mirror of the Times 
Morning Advertiser 
Morning Chronicle . 


Morning Herald 
Morning Post 
Museum 


Nation . . 
National Register 
Nautical Register 


New Globe 
New Times 


News 


' This pa 
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TABLE IX.—continued 
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1824 


159 
1140 
114 
37 


0 
o} 
6. 
6 
8 
2511 0 


[continued as 


eouctc 


1154 13 0 


eccooeae2ceaom 
SH 


Qanm 


—— 


scooeoeaeoe aan 


a 


0 
0 0 


0 6 


1825 


11416 0 
80 3 0. 
1786 1 0 


39 14 6 


25 4 0 
the Sunday Times) 


1408 15 0 


1474 11 


44 
301 10 
46 0 
11 18 











5699 4 
5513 7 
5346 5 
6584 14 
17 10 
79 16 


4178 13 


Publishers’ Names 


G. Morgan } 
H. Fleming 
Edward Bentley 
George Harvey 
C. Cornwall } 
G. Cowie 
R. J. Calvert 
W. Adams ; } 
J. Gillett (1824) 
J. Bigg 
Henry White 
C. H. Cowdroy 
Thos. Robert ns 
Edward Shackell 


T. Dickie 

J. Chapman 

J. W. Paget 

Faweett & Co. 

J. Wells } 

Griffith & Co. 

T. 8. Robjent ; \ 
W. Willett (1824) 

Wm. R. Macdonald 

J. Edgerly } 

Wm. Bent ; 
Hurst & Co. (1825) 

Longman & _ 

J. Fraser 

Saunders & Co. 

J.Frazer 

D. Chapman ; 
(1824) 

John West ; J. Hay (1826) 

Robert George Clarke 

J. Twigg 

T. Richards; Chas. 
Baldwin (1824) 


G. Harvey 


J. Twigg 

T. Boys 

G. Barnard 

W. L. Bryan 

J. Chapman 

T. J. Wooler 

John Stokes 

J. Scott 

J. Wheldon 

R. Peake j 

John Ferriday 

Wm. Williams 

D. Robertson 

Wm. Innell Clement. 

John Robeson 

Nicholas Byrne 

A. J. Valpy 

J. Warren 

J. Whittaker 

J. Twigg 

J. Appleyard 

Murdo Young 

G. Lane 

A. Mitchell; 
(1826) 

Thos. Adderley Phipps 


J. Alcock 





per, which Macdonald had started on 13 January, was soon taken over by Robert Bell (not the Robert 
Bell of Bell’s Weekly Dispatch) under the title, Bell’s Life in London, and Sporting Chronicle (8. Morrison, The English 
Newspaper, 1622-1932, p. 243.) 

* Incorporated with the London Packet. 
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Year ending 5 January 


News of Literature . “7 
Norfolk Yeoman’s Gazette | 
Norwich Courier 
Observer ‘ . 
Observer of the Times! . 
Old England . 


Paddy Bull 
Palladium ° ° 
Philanthropic Gazette? . | 
Pierce Egan’s Life in | 
London 
Police Gazette 
Public Ledger 
Racing Calendar 


Real John Bull 
Representative 
Revolution ° 
St. James’s Chronicle 
Sentinel ° ° 
Somerset House Gazette . 
Sovereign 

[Evening] Star 
Statesman 

Stock List 

Sun ° ° 

Sunday Herald 

Sunday Monitor 


Sunday Morning Herald . 
Sunday News ‘ 
Sunday Times 


Sussex and 

Chronicle 
Telescope 
Thistle . 
Times 


Surrey 


Town Talk 

Trades Circular 
Trades Newspaper . 
Traveller 

True Briton 
Truth Teller . 
Umpire . rs 
[Bell’s] Weekly 
Weekly Globe 
Weekly Register i 
Wooler’s British Gazette . 


Dispatch . 


Total 





Duty actually paid 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS OF 
TABLE IX.—continued 


71 4 
1601 1 
lll 6 


43 11 


159 
3963 
99 

8 


137 
16 
22 

624 


935 11 
615 13 


442 11 


240 12 


10 3 
13,989 10 


8 11 


846 16 
269 13 
163 16 
103 19 
12 1 


63,302 18 


6 


65,874 9 10 


Balance outstanding, 5 Jan.|12,899 16 10 


1 Formerly the Constitution. 


1824 1825 


149 5 
3874 10 
102 4 
62 2 


144 7 
16 12 
546 14 

5 19 


1027 1 
470 8 | 
6 6 
420 17 


1034 15 
59 10 
317 
520 9 
717 
265 13 


48 2 


342 9 





260 18 


20 13 


19 12 
17 3 


15,092 7 


14,234 17 





12 12 
200 11 
113 8 

78 11 


6 


63,016 2 


63,421 17 0 (65,383 8 8 
12,494 110 |14,829 0 2 





0 (67,718 7 0 


1826 


65 16 


1224 13 











33 1 
67 0 


70,701 15 0 





70,712 0 0 | 
~—— 15 2 





2 Incorporated with Baldwin's London Weekly Journal. 


July 


Publishers’ Names 


E. D. Pouchée 

J. Cobbett 

J. Twigg 

Wm. Innell Clement 

G. Morgan 

John West ; 
(1826) 

B. Steel 

J. Poole 

J. Dennett 


J. Hay 


Pierce Egan 

Joseph Downes 

T. Richards 

J. Wetherby 

P. Kelleher ; J. me 
(1824) 

J. Edgerley J 

Murdo Young 

C. Eustace 

Chas. Baldwin 

Murdo Young 

G. W. Wetton 

Wm. R. Macdonald 

John Mayne 

R. Wardell, jun. 

J. Wetenhall 

J. B. Carstairs 

G. Guthrie 

J. Bigg 

J. Fisher 

J. Appleyard 

L. Elcoate 

H. White ; 
(1824) 


J. Chapman 


J. Chapman 

E. M. Livermore 

J. Bentley 

C. Bell; John Joseph 
Lawson (1826) 

F. Robins 

H. Althans 

J. Limbird 

D. Chapman 

J. J. Stockdale 

Wm. Eusebius Andrews 

Cox & Co. 

Robert Bell 

Samuel Bowden 

W. Williams 

T. J. Wooler 


Incorporated with the Englishman. 








nan 
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TABLE X.—ApDVERTISEMENT Duty, 1827-30 














































































































































































































































































































Year ending 5 January 1827 | 1828 1829 1830 Publishers’ Names 
[General] Advertiser 46 4 0 on - “ | W. Keene 
- 180 15 6 _ | _ | R. D. Richards 
Age e é . e 416 13 6 161 17 6 609 14 0 759 17 O | A. Durham } 
Argus . ° ° ° = -- 51 5 6 _ | W. Lewer 
Atheneum. pe ° — a 173 8 6 | 3 6 6 | W. Lewer; R. C. Westley 
| (1830) 
Atlas. 207 11 +O 459 14 6 613 7 6 665 17 6 | J. Whiting 
Baldwin’s London Weekly 
Journal ° 80 6 6 62 16 6 60 14 6 54 1 6 | Chas. Baldwin 
Bell's Life in London ° 81 4 0 110 1 6 258 16 6 306 1 6 | Wm. Innell Clement 
Bell's Weekly Messenger . 438 14 6 435 8 0 481 12 0 494 18 0 | T. Masters 
British Guardian . ° 212 6 — -- — A. Macintosh 
British Political Gazette . _ — 2 2:6 — Rayner 
British Press . e ‘ 1395 19 6 a ~- = J. W. Carlton 
British Traveller . . 829 10 0 956 11 O 774 7 6 903 6 | J. Wheldon 
Catholic Journal . — — 30 12 6 912 6 | Wm. Bradbury 
Cobbett’s Political Register 515 6 § 5 0 18 18 0 18 0 6 | Wm. Cobbett 
Commentator ° — — 2915 0 _ W. Molineaux 
Commercial Record ° 1212 0 18 0 220 19 12 O | Wells & Son 
Common Sense ° ° 1l 7 6 = _— — W. Hamer 
Constitution . . ° _ 19 1 6 _ _ Thorn 
Cooper’s John Bull . ° 834 1 0 - _ _ Henry Fox Cooper 
Corn Exchange Circular . 12 8 6 912 6 919 6 11 7 6 | John Exley 
Country Literary Chronicle 5 5 0 5 8 6 310 0 -- G. Davidson 
County Chronicle . ° 77419 6 746 7 6 740 15 6 747 15 6 | John Pittman 
County Herald . ° 395 10 0 316 8 0 272 16 6 314 16 6 | John Pittman 
Courier . ° ° 2926 14 0 3038 14 0 2771 6 O 2609 5 O | Daniel Burton 
Courier de Londres . ° 1 4 6 _ — _ J. L. Cox 
Court Journal ° ‘ -- — _- 271 15 6 | W. Thomas 
Ecclesiastic ‘i ° — —- -- 7 0 O | J. Capes 
English Chronicle . ‘ 4318 6 a= 2&6 14 3 6 30 9 O | John Robeson 
English Gentleman ‘ 286 6 0 270 11 O _ _ E. D. Pouchée 
Englishman . ° é 5419 0 52 6 6 3618 6 61 12 O | Wm. Innell Clement 
Evening Mail . ° ° 115 6 6 120 4 6 9413 6 99 18 6 | John Joseph Lawson 
Evening Times ° ° 310 0 — — _ J. Hay 
Examiner e ° ° 465 10 0 377 16 6 330 18 6 38413 0 | J. Hunt 
Farmer’s Journal . 168 0 0 177 2 0 151 14 6 148 15 O | Wm. Joseph Ruffy 
Fleming’s British Farmer’: ‘3 
Chronicle. ° . _ 63 17 6 37 16 0 3 3 OjJ. Smith; A. Beckett 
(1830) 
Fieming’s Weekly Express® 96 5 0 —_ -- — H. Fleming 
Globe and Traveller . 1457 4 6 1597 1 0 1695 1 0 1648 13 6 | George Harvey 
High Life in London ° _ 1010 0 1215 6 _ Wm. Chambers 
John Bull ° 1262 16 0 1320 8 0 1262 5 6 1162 7 O | Edward Shackell 
Kent and Essex Mercury 292 15 6 266 17 6 234 13 6 308 7 O | Chapman; M. Gibbon 
(1830) 
Lancet . . ° ° _— -- 110 _ 8. Mills 
Law Advertiser . ° 34 6 «0 33 8 6 19 12 0 1518 6 | J. W. Paget 
Law Chronicle . ° 519 0 25 6 25 6 2 9 O | Fawcett & Co. 
Law Gazette . . . 014 0 070 010 6 1 1 O | F. Griffiths & Co. 
Liberal . ‘ ° _— — — 287 10 6 | Thos. Richards 
Literary Advertiser | ° 43 18 $} 638 0 0 63 14 0 69 9 6 | Simpkin & a 
19 1 6 _ — -- Hurst & Co. 
Literary Gazette . ° 310 16 0 502 5 0 494 14 6 463 11 6 | Longman & Co. 
London Free Press . . -— 6418 6 — _— J. R. Gordon 
London Gazette ‘ 1021 9 6 895 6 0 898 9 0 874 13 0 | Robert George Clarke 
London Medical Gazette . — —_ 03 6 _ Longman & Co. 
london Mercury . * 3615 0 no entry 88 4 0 — }M. Salmon; W. Collier 
(1829) 
London Packet j 73 6 6 40 5 0 51 20 48 6 O | Chas. Baldwin 
London Review . — os 20 110 8 6 017 6 | R.C. Westley 
London Scientific Gazette 03 6 —_ — ~ T. Boys 
London Telegraph . . 811 6 -- — _ J. Twigg 
Mechanics Magazine — _ — 010 6 | M. Salmon 
Moore’s Stock List * i -~ — — 118 6 | R. W. Moore 
3469 4 O — — _ Wm. Williams) 
Morning Advertiser e 2052 18 6 5128 11 0 5320 7 0 5579 14 O | J. Brown $ 
Morning Chronicle . - | 475711 O | 470417 6 | 4159 11 6 3655 18 6 | Wm. Innell Clement 

















1 Continued as Nimrod (Times Handlist, p. 56). 
2 Continued as Fleming’s British Farmer’s Chronicle. 
3 Exact title: Moore’s Prices of English and Foreign Funds (Times Handlist, p. 58). 









Year ending 5 January 


Morning Herald 
Morning Journal 


Morning Post ° 
New Literary Gazette 
New Sunday Times 
New Times? . 


News ° ° 
News of Literature . 


Nimrod . 
Observer 
Old Soldier 
Palladium 


Perry’s [Bankrupt & In- 
solvent] Gazette . “ 
Pierce Egan’s Life in 
London 2 
Pierce Egan’s 
Courier 
Police Gazette 
Public Ledger 
Racing Calendar 
Record . 
Representative * 


Weekly 


Royal York ; 
St. James’s Chronicle 
Share List 

Spectator 

Sphynx. 


Standard 
[Evening] Star 
Stock List 


Sun . ° 
Sunday Herald 
Sunday Monitor 


Sunday Times 

Surrey Herald 

Times ° 

Times Express 

Tory . ° 

Trades Circula: 

Trades Newspaper * 
Verulam ® 

Watchman ‘ 
Wednesday’s Times ® ‘ 
[Bell’s] Weekly Dispatch . 
Weekly Free Press . 
Weekly Register? . 
Weekly Times ® 


World 


Duty entered 


Duty paid 


* Continued as the Morning Journal from 
* The paper with which the youthful Disraeli was associated. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS OF 





0 
0 
0} 


0} 
6 


6 |16,252 19 


6 


6 
0 
0. 


63,469 7 0| 64,038 2 0] 63,398 2 6 | 62,894 13 0 


NET SS Noe 


TABLE X.—continued 


1828 1829 


7209 6 O 


6878 0 
412 9 


6239 12 6 
22 10 


6287 8 


1003 16 
1597 11 


- —_ 
6 1647 12 
212 


0 oa 

0 | 3812 4 

6 130 0 
267 4 


3778 15 
140 0 
383 15 
783 2 
57 18 
231 7 2 


ant 22 


98 7 


121 19 
387 12 
40 


590 2 
299 19 
411 


764 8 0 


1007 6 


72 19 
163 12 


636 16 


24817 0 


678 2 6 


78 8 0 5 19 


0 |16,269 11 
no entry _ 
2417 0 


3510 6 


141 11 


205 19 


365 15 
115 17 
21 0 


38 13 


475 16 6 


383 1 6 117 8 6 


113 1 


262 3 0 
60 14 


- 254 16 0 


65,845 13 10 | 64,449 10 4 | 63,658 19 7 | 62,753 13 0 
Balance outstanding, 5 Jan.| 12,442 8 4/ 12,031 0 0/11,770 211/11,911 211 


was incorporated with the New Times. 


* Continued as the Trades Free Press from J uly 1827 and from August 1828 as the Weekly Free Press (Times Hand- 
5 Incorporated with the Atheneum. 
* Its original title, for a short time, was the Dissenter’s Gazette of Politics, &c. (Times Handlist, p. 57). 


list, p. 57). 


7 Incorporated with the Sunday Herald. 


October 1828. 


§ Liberal from 26 April to 27 December 1829 (Times Handlist, p. 57). 





July 


Publishers’ Names 


John Robeson 

John Fisher ; George 
Marsden (1830) 

Nicholas Byrne 

C. Smith 

E. Clarkson 

J. Alcock 

W. Clifford 

Thos. Adderley Phipps 

E. D. Pouchée 

J. E. Scott 

C. M. Westmacott 

Wm. Innell Clement 

J. Cunningham 

J. Poole; W. B. Fairman 
(1830) 


T. W. Perry 
Pierce Egan 


Pierce Egan 

Joseph Downes 

Thos. Richards 

James Wetherby 

A. Macintosh 

W. B. Fairman 

T. Cope 

T. Hunt 

Chas. Baldwin 

F. Atkinson 

R. C. Westley 

W. Low; Wm. Lewer 
(1829) 

Chas. Baldwin 

John Mayne 

J. Wetenhall [Wettenhall, 
Wertenhall) 

Murdo Young 

J. B. Carstairs 

J. Brown 

W. Chambers) A. Beckett 
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A. ASPINALL. 


Reviews of Books 


Apologie pour Vhistoire. Par Marc Buocn. (Cahier des Annales no. 3. 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1949.) 


Marc Biocn’s tragic death was a serious loss to historical scholarship. 
This unfinished work is a reminder of what he might have accomplished 
had he lived. Besides displaying great originality of thought its pages 
reveal a man of extreme charm and tolerance. After reading them it is 
perhaps possible to appreciate how deeply-felt and generous must have 
been the patriotism which involved a man in his late fifties in partisan 
activity and executiop by a German firing squad in June 1944. It seems 
clear from Bloch’s notes that the work as it stands represents about two- 
thirds of the projected volume, which was probably begun during the 
summer of 1941. M. Lucien Febvre, who has seen the manuscript through 
the press, is right to regret the unwritten chapters, but we must be grateful 
that so much was composed of a book which, even in its incomplete state, 
will be of permanent value. For this is not just another exposition of 
“historical method’. It is the considered reflections of a historian on 
the nature of his work. The book’s sub-title, ‘ Métier d’historien ’, ex- 
presses the author’s aim, and I cannot recall any other book in which a 
historian of the first rank has attempted systematically to record his 
doubts and self-scrutiny as a historian, his actual processes of research 
and synthesis. The importance of the work lies precisely in its historical 
character. It is not a scientific treatise, like Bernheim’s Lehrbuch. It is 
not philosophical either in method or intention, like the writings of Croce 
and Collingwood, though philosophers are likely to welcome a book which 
provides so authentic a picture of historiography in the making. For the 
illustration of his argument Bloch ranges far both in time and space, 
from prehistory to our own day, from the Far East to the Far West, and 
any reader should have from time to time a pleasant sense of intimacy 
with the material under discussion. Particularly effective use is made of 
the experience of two world wars. 

Just because of its organic character, the book is not easily sum- 
marized. The upshot of the first chapter, for instance, is almost banal 
when stated in isolation: ‘ Il n’y a donc qu’une science des hommes dans 
le temps et qui sans cesse a besoin d’unir |’étude des morts & celle des 
vivants ’ (p. 15). But what a mass of traditional dispute has been cleared 
away to reach this undeniable conclusion! The old debates between past 
and present, and between art and science are dismissed as irrelevant ; the 
‘worship of origins’ is given (let us hope) its coup de grdce ; and some 
lively remarks are addressed to those who confuse ‘ une filiation avec une 
explication ’ (p. 7). In his second chapter Bloch tries to define history 
from the nature of its methods and discusses the character of historical 
observation. Here again he concludes that history, although it is dealing 
with the past, is generically not different from those social sciences which 
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are concerned with contemporary situations. All social science takes its 
evidence indirectly : unlike physical science, it cannot create its evidence 
to order, and, while immense advances of knowledge are possible through 
a more systematic organization of historical research, these are limited by 
the tyranny of time—Time Present as much as Time Past. Among the 
many good things in this treatment of the problem of historical evidence 
is a most fruitful distinction drawn between the voluntary and the in- 
voluntary witness. General support must also surely be given to Bloch’s 
plea for a more diffused sense of the importance of documentation in 
public bodies. He instances two great corporations whose archives are 
not yet accessible to the general historian, the Society of Jesus and the 
Banque de France. Is it surprising that both have sometimes enjoyed a 
rather sinister reputation ? 

The third chapter is entitled ‘ La critique’, and is most stimulating. 
* Le scepticisme de principe ’, Bloch writes (p. 35), ‘ n’est pas une attitude 
intellectuelle plus estimable ni plus féconde que la crédulité’. The age of 
Descartes saw the first great methodological advance: Mabillon’s De re 
diplomatica (1681) made doubt a tool of historical inquiry. The general 
acceptance of critical methods by historians has, however, led to a divorce 
between research and presentation. There are those who are bewitched 
by the magic of footnotes and those who shun them. The latter have 
certainly a case, but they are dangerous: ‘Maurras, Bainville ou 
Plekhanov affirment, 14 ot Fustel de Coulanges ou Pirenne auraient 
douté’ (p. 39). The historian’s task is not the identification of deceit 
and error as such, but the turning of such deceit and error to positive use ; 
for example, it is possible to find significance in the waves of forgeries of 
historical documents which occurred in the early middle ages and the 
early nineteenth century. Bloch then elaborates a logic of historical 
method based on ‘le principe de ressemblance limitée’, which in turn 
derives from the comparative nature of all historical inquiry and its assump- 
tion of a broad coherence in any given historical environment. The his- 
torian in fact is constantly estimating the probability of his evidence and 
is thus condemned to the establishment of certainties which are only 
relative ; this fallibility he shares, however, with all who study ‘les 
sciences du réel’. A consciousness of this is an immense gain for intel- 
lectual honesty, which is by no means merely an academic quality but one 
of the sources of action. 

In the fourth chapter Bloch deals with historical analysis and the 
question of impartiality. The historian, he argues, must try to avoid 
being a judge, though since he is human and concerned with human 
affairs he must use words, like ‘success’ and ‘failure’, which are im- 
plicitly or explicitly judgements of value. The important point is to 
employ the value judgements of the actors themselves, not those of our 
own day, and to regard analysis as understanding. All science involves 
abstraction and the historian’s analysis must not be at the mercy of pure 
chronology. The historian’s understanding of his selected phenomena 
must continually be tested by reference to the ‘ knot of actuality’ in 
which they existed. Vocabulary is a most persistent problem in historical 
abstraction, for concepts like medieval, revolutionary, bourgeois and 
scores of others are not just scientific terms, but living words, invariably 
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provoking emotional responses. The ambiguities which result from this 
are, it is true, experienced in more rigorously scientific fields: ‘se scan- 
dalisera-t-on si le physicien persiste & nommer atome, c’est & dire indi- 
visible, l'objet de ses plus audacieuses dissections ?’ (p. 86). But the 
historian can positively profit from what might seem an embarrassment. 
On the one hand the evolution of a word is itself historical evidence of 
great importance : it is, like all living things, a witness to the past. On 
the other hand, verbal imprecision is derived from the very concreteness 
of reality: awareness of this is the best of all possible reminders that as 
historians we are concerned not with labels but with unique situations. 
It is all too easy to be enslaved by one’s own terms, by concepts as dis- 
armingly self-evident as ‘ century ’, for instance, let alone by more obvi- 
ously insidious notions such as ‘middle ages’ or ‘renaissance’: the 
phenomena themselves are the subject of historical analysis. Only a few 
pages were written of the fifth chapter, in which Bloch seems to have 
intended to consider historical causation. It starts with a demonstraticn 
of the unreality of any unique cause: ‘le monisme de la cause ne serait 
pour l’explication historique qu’un embarras’ (p. 101). In the rest of 
his book Bloch apparently proposed to deal with the questions of accident 
or chance (hasard), of determining factors (actes ou faits ‘ déterminants ’), 
and of foresight or foreknowledge (prévision). It, is likely that a conclud- 
ing chapter would have dealt with ‘ Le réle de |’histoire dans la cité et dans 
lenseignement ’. Despite its unfinished state, this book is coherent. Its 
first sentences—‘ Papa, explique-moi donc & quoi sert l’histoire "—is not 
unworthily answered in the last sentences of all—‘ Pour tout dire d’un 
mot, les causes en histoire pas plus qu’ailleurs, ne se postulent pas. Elles 
se cherchent ’. 

Bloch’s empirical approach will be congenial to a British public. 
There is certainly need here for discussion of the nature and justification 
of historical inquiry. It is a matter for astonishment that in British 
universities so little is done to make students of history ask themselves 
“& quoi sert l’histoire?’ How many of us can escape the damning de- 
scription ‘ historien historisant’? Why are we editing chronicles and 
writing the lives of men who are long since dead and of societies long 
since transformed? These are awkward questions, and it is ridiculous 
to treat them as irrelevant. Yet they are seldom considered by the prac- 
titioners, increasingly out of touch as they tend to become with the 
* general reader ’, and sometimes with actuality. France has at least this 
advantage :. the scholarly historians there are accustomed to writing text- 
books and popular expositions. Here the experts do this sort of work 
unwillingly, and as a result the general level of historical text-books and 
popular books is deplorably low. In marked distinction to its use in 
French, in English the word vulgarize has only a pejorative sense. Yet to 
vulgarize is surely one of the historian’s main tasks. Bloch indeed argues 
forcibly in favour of making public the detailed problems of research ; 
each learned work should contain a chapter laying bare all the methodo- 
logical problems involved in the inquiry, in order to remove the arcane 
atmosphere of apparatus and ancillary studies (pp. 29-30). There is 
surely something tragic about the specialists who occasionally refuse to 
take even an interest in any questions ‘ outside their period’. A moment’s 
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reflection shows that in submitting to the idea of ‘ periods’, with their 
chronometrical and quaint geological overtones, we are invoking a pre- 
cision which is foreign to the ‘ durée’ of reality. Bloch (p. 95) finds the 
concept which least distorts the human story to be that of a generation ; 
in the history of thought and art, as he points out, the generation has for 
long been the natural unit, exactly because it lacks the artificial unity of 
reigns or ‘ periods’; its very fluidity reflects both the uniqueness and the 
continuity of the human past. 

The historian to-day must be prepared to defend his right to interpret 
human problems. He must be ready to define the scope of his activity 
and argue its legitimacy. This can no longer be done by comfortably 
borrowing from other disciplines. The word ‘evolution’ (as M. Febvre 
points out) nowhere occurs in Bloch’s book. It is no doubt easier now 
than it was even a generation ago to discount ‘les cadres du légalisme 
physique’ which nineteenth-century historians and sociologists adopted 
with such shattering success. This is partly because physical science 
itself has abandoned much of its former rigidity, it is ‘assouplie’, to use 
Bloch’s term. But it is also because we realize that the chemist does 
not deal with the intentions of the molecule, while the historian deals 
necessarily with the intentions of men, and has the task of making 
intelligible to his contemporaries the programmes and purposes of the 
past. The awareness of this, of the genuine autonomy of historical 
research, has only shown itself fairly recently so that it is fair enough to 
call it, as Bloch does, the youngest of the sciences. His book cannot fail 
to increase this awareness and encourage other historians to question 
themselves ‘sur ces hésitations, ces perpetuels “repentirs’’ de notre 
métier ’. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be kept in print and that in pre- 
paring a second edition care will be taken to remove a great many trivial 
but irritating misprints. 

Denys Hay. 


Alexander the Great. By W. W. Tarn. (2 vols. Cambridge University 
Press, 1948.) 


Tuts is the most important research book on a subject of Ancient History 
which has appeared since the end of the Second World War in any lan- 
guage. Its subject is Alexander the Great and the union of east and 
west which he tried to achieve. The two volumes supplement each other, 
but can be acquired separately by prospective readers with more limited 
interests. The first volume outlines the history of the great king, his 
youth as a crown prince being surveyed somewhat too briefly. The 
author’s well-known and generally perused chapters 12 and 13 in the 
Cambridge Ancient History, vi (1927) have been revised for this new 
narrative. But the changes in text and notes which have been made are 
much more far-reaching and stimulating than the author’s all too modest 
words in the preface to vol. i let us expect. 

The world revolution which was produced by the campaigns and the 
spiritual influence of the young Macedonian eagle has inspired many 
writers from Alexander’s to our own days to sketch out, more or less 
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faithfully or biased, what actually happened during these momentous 
years. Dr. Tarn’s volume i differs from other modern attempts of a high 
standard to achieve this difficult task by striking improvements in source 
criticism everywhere. More than that, the author is able to prove for the 
first time that there exist certain features in the spiritual heritage of 
Alexander the Great which are utopian even to-day, it is true, but are 
nevertheless more important from the point of view of the world historian 
than his almost unsurpassed strategical genius, his geographical discoveries, 
and his conquest of an empire which was to disintegrate so quickly after 
the king’s premature death. 

Alexander the Great, if we follow the author’s novel and on the whole 
convincing interpretation of the sources in this and preceding much dis- 
cussed publications, had the conviction in his later years that there 
existed a brotherhood of man, ‘God being the common father of all 
mankind and in special connection with a few’. Alexander actually tried, 
for the first time in world history, to establish a unity of mankind by 
various measures in which the races and nations of the world were to 
become of one mind, living together in unity and concord (homonoia), 
“mixed as in a loving-cup’, and developing gradually to partners of 
empire rather than to subjects. No other standards of value for human 
individuals and societies were to exist in the world in future except those 
of good and bad in accordance with the ideals of Hellenic paideia. 

These new ideas go far beyond Aristotelian ethics and politics. They 
are Alexander’s own, as Dr. Tarn successfully proves against a number of 
scholarly opponents, and have influenced Aristotle’s early pupils, a few 
of the minor Diadochs of the greatest Macedonian, and Zenon of Citium, 
the founder of the Stoa, in his final spiritual development. The new 
Alexander ideas in various modifications not only belong to the mental 
build-up of the Hellenistic and Imperial Roman Ages. They are not for- 
gotten in our own world from Moscow to Rome, Jerusalem, Mecca and 
Washington, although changed by later religions and political philoso- 
phies. They are a common ground on which east and west were and are 
able to meet since Alexander’s time, exactly as Alexander, as he wanted 
and tried to be, his ideal of the perfect man, the compassionate fighter for 
the weak and the unjustly treated, has inspired all nations between 
Japan and the Anglo-Saxon world in myth and actions up to the present 
day. 

"ithe author’s opinions about his hero, his actions and ideals, are to be 
proved in volume ii to the scholarly reader’s satisfaction. We learn 
much about the preserved Alexander authors, Arrian, Diodorus XVII, 
Curtius Rufus (a new date for this difficult author is given), Justin, 
Plutarch, Polyaenus and the Alexander Romance, their tendencies and 
obsessions, and their treatment of earlier authors, among them Callis- 
thenes, Aristobulus, King Ptolemy I, Nearchus, a ‘ Mercenaries’ Source ’, 
and Cleitarchus, who is proved to be later than Alexander. Similarly 
military and strategical questions, Alexander the Great arid the Greek 
poleis everywhere, his foundations of cities, some other historical items, 
some written primary sources, and materials about Alexander’s personal 
character, are treated in detail as they deserve. 

Finally, Alexander’s deification and the development of the ideas of 
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brotherhood and unity of mankind from the period of Classical Hellas to 
that of the Roman Empire are discussed from the sources, results of 
painstaking research which the author rightly unites in a chapter bearing 
the title, ‘The Main Problems’. To speak of principles of research in 
this connexion, all Ancient Historians have to interpret their primary 
written and unwritten sources with great care and philological acriby, 
they have to analyse critically and subsequently to interpret the literary 
secondary sources with a sound judgement, and then to come to con- 
vincing conclusions, wherever they are possible, with the help of absolute 
logics. Dr. Tarn is a great master in all these fields, equal if not superior 
to Professors G. De Sanctis in Rome and M. Rostovtzeff of Yale Univer- 
sity, the only living Ancient Historians who have reached comparable 
standards of learning, wide knowledge and world historic judgement. 

But we Ancient Historians have to refrain from the so-called argu- 
mentum e silentio because too much of ancient evidence is lost, even for 
the well documented periods. Furthermore, we have to evade the argu- 
ment from commonsense which is different from that built upon absolute 
logics, because ‘commonsense’ is something tentative and changing. 
Hellenic, Hellenistic and Roman commonsense ideas of the different 
periods are separated by an abyss from our own in many cases. More 
than that, it is known only too well that British, American, French, 
German, Italian, not to speak of Russian and Islamic commonsense 
opinions, and those accepted by many outstanding individuals of many 
nations for themselves, are in striking discord in many vital matters. 
The argumentum e silentio is used by Dr. Tarn with the necessary caution 
and only as an assisting support for sounder arguments, although it is 
expounded somewhat too extensively in a number of cases. 

But wherever the distinguished author judges from his own ‘ common- 
sense ’, as he does all too often, he is in danger of going astray. To give 
a few examples, Dr. Tarn’s Alexander is too reasonable a being, although 
the author knows the elementary forces in his hero’s soul well enough. 
Alexander’s actions at Gordium, at Gaugamela/Arbela, his marriage to 
Roxane, his ideas about a world kingdom and the fusion of races, his last 
plans were, in our opinion, less rational than Dr. Tarn tries to show. The 
Greek cities of Asia Minor were not left outside of Alexander’s empire 
constitutionally in spite of the author’s penetrating although not always 
convincing ‘commonsense’ analysis of many pertinent primary and 
secondary written sources. Actually Alexander established permanent 
mints in a number of these poleis which issued coins in the king’s name 
only, an irrefutable proof of absolute sovereignty, and of some power of 
Alexander’s financial officials in such towns. The union of Zeus and 
Ammon was earlier than Alexander. Alexander’s last illness was not 
malaria, but a liver illness which has been proved from, in our opinion, 
irrefutable medical observations about the report in the official court 
journal by Professor Lewin more than twenty years ago. 

But how small are such shortcomings compared with those of most 
other modern books on Alexander the Great. Here at last we have a 
world historian who understands this enigmatic personality of the young 
Macedonian to an unsurpassed degree, and at the same time a scholar 
who is able to teach all of us how source analysis in Ancient History has to 
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proceed. The author and all those who have assisted in the preparation 
for this great book have to be congratulated for having advanced our 
knowledge materially about one of the most crucial periods of the Ancient 
World. 


F. M. HeIcHEeELHEIM. 


Das karolingische Imperium: soziale und geistige Problematik eines Gross- 
reiches. By Hetnricu Ficntenav. (Zurich: Fretz und Wasmuth 
Verlag A.G., 1949.) 


Srupents of early medieval Europe, fresh from M. Halphen’s Charlemagne 
et ’ Empire carolingien, must not be deceived by the title of Herr Fichtenau’s 
new book. The two scholars cover much the same ground and do not, on 
the whole, differ as widely in their approach as might have been expected. 
Both write straight political history, though both might deny it. But of 
the two, it is Fichtenau, the less formidable scholar, who appears to me 
to make the bolder effort to bridge the gap between the Carolingian imperial 
theorists and the dark facts of military disaster and economic decay. 
Anyone who attempts this feat must write political history, which it is 
not even vanity to disguise as soziale und geistige Problematik. 

The author starts from the reasonable premise that Franks at the end 
of the ninth century must have felt and thought very much as their 
predecessors at its beginning. However far imperialist theorizing may 
have advanced in a century (and this was no distance) the great men in 
the circle of the sons of Louis the Pious passed their days, as had their 
grandfathers, in an atmosphere of feud, vendetta, treasure-hunting and 
carousal. They expected their chieftain, whatever his title, to be a 
successful war-lord and the rewarder of those who served him faithfully. 
Ox-wagons laden with gold, not converted souls, were the main and 
proper fruit of Frankish warfare. Now, Charlemagne had lived up to all 
these traditional requirements, and to much else besides. The great area 
which he ruled—though this was not what he understood by his Imperium 
—had been largely won, and wholly kept, by his own sword. He held his 
possessions together by ceaseless personal labour and by the terror of his 
name. He possessed the god-given gift of wrath, and men loved it. All 
this, argues Fichtenau, and not (pace Ohnsorge) mere speculation about the 
nature of the imperial title, was what fired the imagination of Charlemagne’s 
contemporaries. This was why his empire could never survive him: 
it was his, personally. Indeed, as Ganshof has shown—and of him the 
author might have made more use—the empire was fast distintegrating in 
Charlemagne’s own lifetime ; as external dangers multiplied his strength 
ebbed, his prestige waned and men’s loyalty wavered. Only success (as 
Alfred was to learn) could hold men firm to their lord. Bad luck, like 
famine, was in itself Gcd’s judgement, and when the two coincided the 
time was ripe for prayer and fasting and for the seeking of royal scapegoats. 

For Louis the Pious, the intimate of St. Benedict of Aniane, the 
imperial title—divina ordinante providentia Imperator Augustus—seemed 
the substance of power in a way in which it had never been to his father. 
He was interested primarily in the Christian universitas over which he 
reigned (cf. Halphen) and in his imperial duty to further ecclesiastical 
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reform. Such unity as the world of Louis had, derived from this doc- 
trinaire consideration and no longer from the force of a great warrior’s 
personality. However, Fichtenau is right to insist that Louis’ pre- 
occupation with monkish theory is only half the picture. Louis also was 
something of a warrior; he fully appreciated the threat of the Vikings 
and the Arabs (perhaps more fully than Fichtenau is aware); and when 
it came to the filling of great offices, lay or ecclesiastical (the distinction 
in practice was vague), he placed in them the men—often his kindred— 
whom he could trust, and not those whom the extreme reformers, such as 
Agobard of Lyon, would have preferred. Hence it became possible for 
these reformers to make, momentarily, common cause with the dis- 
satisfied magnates against the man to whom both owed much, and to 
humiliate him at Soissons. Louis fell between two stools. Fichtenau is 
particularly successful in conveying the atmosphere of lethargy that 
broods over the period. The reformers saw, and preached, God’s judge- 
ment, in plague and famine, coupled with the disintegration of Frankish 
unitary rule: world-catastrophe was imminent and Queen Judith was 
Satan’s special instrument. (She was alleged to have practised magic, 
and Fichtenau does not think it impossible for a German.) Talk of this 
kind was not confined to the extreme reformers, nor was it without its 
effect upon the lay magnates. It conditioned political events, for it bred 
hopelessness. It seems to me that Fichtenau’s approach to his subject is 
the right one and that he sees the later Carolingians in true perspective. 
All the same, he might have made more use of recent archaeological work 
in his treatment of the social and economic troubles of the period, and 
would certainly have profited, in a different direction, from reading 
Kantorowicz’s Laudes Regiae. 

The author is possibly not at his best in the earlier part of his book. 
For example, his views on the Merovingian regnum can only be accepted 
with caution (he makes no reference to Dupraz’s Royaume des Francs, 
published in 1948), and he accepts Lex Salica more or less at its face value 
as the work of Clovis. Nor is his employment of anthropological evidence 
very convincing. I am not much helped by the information, derived from 
Kretschmer, that téiberwiegen unter den Pyknikern die zyklothymen Tempera- 
mente, and that Charlemagne had it. However, no page of the book is 
negligible, and throughout it will be found arresting observations: e.g. 
on Einhard’s use of Suetonius (p. 35) ; on the practice of polygamy in the 
eighth century (p. 46); on the view recently championed by Calmette 
that royal unction conferred priestly powers (p. 306); on the Renovatio 
Imperii and the Book of Samuel (p. 75) ; on the founding of the Carolingian 
aristocracy (p. 119); on coniurationes convivarum pro potu (p. 171), where 
he is heavily indebted to Coornaert ; on St. Benedict of Aniane (p. 197) ; 
and on East Frankish sympathy with Louis the Pious (p. 283). Grateful 
though one is for his frequent references to the most recent (and evex to 
forthcoming) work by German scholars, one may reasonably wish that the 
author had gone to the trouble of a fuller and more consistent documenta- 
tion: a general reference to M. Halphen’s bibliography (itself imperfect) 
is not enough ; and the book deserved an index. 

J. M. Watiace-Hapritt. 
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Bronnen tot de geschiedenis van den handel met Engeland, Schotland en 
lerland. Tweede deel, 1485-1585: eerste stuk, 1485-1558. By 
H. J. Sir (ed.). (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 86. 
’s-Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1942.) 


Dr. Smrt’s collection of documents on trade between the Northern 
Netherlands and the British Isles during the period 1150-1485 appeared, 
in two parts, in 1928. It immediately took its place alongside the pub- 
lications of the Hansische Geschichtsverein as a standard source, and 
both its editor and others have used it as a basis for important studies of 
medieval trade in the Narrow Seas. The present volume is the first of 
the two parts in which Dr. Smit plans to carry his collection down to 
1585. Embracing the seventy-three years from 1485 to 1558 its 957 
items represent a rapidly growing scale of treatment, and if the remaining 
twenty-seven years are to be the subject of a volume of comparable size 
they will indeed be lavishly documented. An analysis of the provenance 
of the documents which make up the present volume shows that 598 of 
them come from Dutch and 271 from English archives, figures beside 
which those of 53 for Scottish, 22 for Belgian and 5 for French sources 
appear almost insignificant. (These figures relate only to the numbered 
documents, and not to the very large number cited in the footnotes, 
although one’s impression is that the distribution of these is not radically 
different.) This is, then, primarily a collection of Dutch and English 
documents. Moreover, its predominantly ‘Dutch’ character is accen- 
tuated by the fact that whereas only some twenty of the Dutch items 
have previously appeared in print, more than one-third of the English 
items have already been printed or calendared. Of the remaining cate- 
gories, four-fifths of the Belgian documents appear in print for the first 
time, but by contrast Scotland has furnished Dr. Smit with only one 
unpublished item, the register of ships entering the port of Dundee in 
1551 (no. 875). 

Sources for the history of trade fall into two main categories: those 
which furnish the basis for statistical calculation and those whose value 
is qualitative rather than quantitative. It is interesting to compare the 
English and Dutch components of Dr. Smit’s amalgam from this point of 
view. In documents of a ‘statistical’ character England is far the 
wealthier. The customs records, from which Dr. Smit prints numerous 
and lengthy extracts (as well as useful summaries, for purposes of com- 
parison, of entries which fall outside his purview), have no real counter- 
part among Netherlands sources. Not until 1543 was the foreign trade 
of the Netherlands subjected to a uniform duty in the shape of the one 
per cent. levy upon exports, to be followed in 1551 by the half per cent. 
duty upon both exports and imports ; but both of these were emergency 
war-time taxes, while the tolls which had preceded them, like those of 
Geervliet and Iersekerood, or the ‘ anchorage’ levied at Middelburg and 
elsewhere, cannot compare with the English customs system. On the 
other hand, in material of the non-statistical or qualitative type, the 
Dutch archives, and especially the town archives, are extraordinarily 
rich, and they have furnished Dr. Smit with much of his most interesting 
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material. In one case we may be particularly grateful for his labours. 
The town archives of Middelburg, the Zeeland capital, were almost 
wholly destroyed during the German attack on Walcheren in May 1940, 
so that Dr. Smit’s selection from its contents, supplementing those already 
made by Dr. Unger in his Middelburg in den landsheerlijken tijd and Tol 
ven Iersekeroord, and by Dr. Unger and Professor Sneller in their documents 
on trade with France, is all that is left of that vanished glory. 

The editorial quality of the volume is of the superlative standard 
which one associates with the R. G. P. series and with Dr. Smit himself. 
The documents appear in forms ranging from the simple précis to the full 
transcript, and the editor’s judgement in choosing between these extremes, 
as well as in selecting phrases or passages for verbatim reproduction, 
appears well-nigh unerring. Documents transcribed in full are prefaced 
by helpful summaries, and the minutiae of references and the like have 
been conscientiously looked after, although occasionally, as on page 440, 
a note appears to have been ‘lost’. It may be useful to mention a few 
points, some of less, some of greater, moment on which Dr. Smit’s editorial 
work may be supplemented or corrected. The ascription of a chancery 
bill (no. 556) to 1532 or 1533 on the ground that Audley, to whom it was 
addressed, was ‘chancellor’ during those years is misleading, since 
Audley remained chancellor until 1544 and Dr. Smit himself prints bills 
of 1534-6 to him in that capacity; it was the office of lord keeper that 
Audley filled in 1532-3, and he is so described in the bill in question. 
John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, appears as lord admiral under the contem- 
porary spelling ‘ Lisley’ (nos. 772, 789, 794, 798), although elsewhere he 
is spelled in the usual way ; and in one obscure place (the endorsement to 
no. 780) Secretary Paget becomes ‘ Payer’. Dr. Smit’s interpretation of 
difficult words and names is generally so reliable that his suggestion of 
‘carmine’ for the ‘cartmell’ white woollen cloth mentioned in an ex- 
chequer entry of 1505 (no. 184) may be replaced by the more likely 
‘carmelite’. Of more interest than these Homeric noddings are the 
equally rare cases in which Dr. Smit has overlooked the affiliations of his 
documents. Thus his no. 120 consists of a French translation, preserved 
among the ‘ Papiers d’Etat et de l’Audience ’ at Brussels, of a petition of 
1497 from the provincial Merchant Adventurers to parliament against 
the exactions of the Londoners. Dr. Smit is evidently unaware that the 
petition in question, a billa in se continens formam actus, was converted 
by King-in-Parliament into the act 12 Hen. VII c. 6, and is therefore to 
be found in the Statutes of the Realm. Since Dr. Smit’s version of this 
document is a mixture of précis and transcription a complete textual 
comparison is impossible. But one or two points emerge. The ‘ devant 
sept ans’ of the French, with its implied reference to some change of 
conditions in or about 1490, reveals itself in the English text as ‘ before 
this time’. The original composition fee demanded by the London 
Company, given in the English text as ‘halfe a olde noble sterling’, 
appears in the French as ‘un viel noble sterl.’ and the entry fee now 
demanded as ‘ xx li. sterling’ in the English and ‘ 40£ sterl.’ ir the French. 
Whether these and other textual discrepancies are mere copyist’s errors, 
or whether they mean that the petition was revised before presentation, 
are interesting questions, as is the problem how this French copy came 
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to be made and to find its way into the hands of the Brussels govern- 
ment. Did its sponsors hope to enlist that government’s support for its 
campaign ? 

A somewhat similar chain of reflexions is started by Dr. Smit’s no. 810. 
This is a copy, ratified by ‘G. Gylpyn’ (presumably a new reference to 
the early career of Elizabeth’s well-known agent in the Netherlands) of 
the record of a general court of the Merchant Adventurers held on 21 
October 1547, at which the Company resolved to return to its former 
custom of holding two of its marts at Bergen-op-Zoom and two at Antwerp 
instead of, as recently, concentrating all its activities at the latter town. 
Again, Dr. Smit overlooks the fact that this document is already in print. 
It was published by Mr. W. P. M. Kennedy in this Review in 1922.1 In 
this case, the small textual differences can be dismissed as discrepancies 
of transcription. But one may well remark upon the unusual, if not 
indeed the unique, character of a transaction whereby an official copy of 
the proceedings at a general court was supplied to the Netherlands govern- 
ment: we can surely trace the hand of the governor, Sir Thomas 
Chamberlain, here, and it confirms the impression of the high-handedness 
with which he exercised his authority. But a re-encounter with this 
document in its new setting prompts another reflexion. The Brussels 
MS. now printed by Dr. Smit is subscribed by Gilpin, Concordat cum 
registro, while the document printed by Mr. Kennedy from the Tanner 
MSS. in the Bodleian appears to have been torn out of a register. Is 
there not here a possible clue to the unsolved mystery of the later records 
of the Merchant Adventurers? That a register of general court proceed- 
ings was being kept in 1547, and that a fragment of that register came into 
Thomas Tanner’s possession nearly two centuries later, these two scraps 
of information should at least be added to the meagre clues already avail- 
able. 

In reviewing the first part of Dr. Smit’s collection, Professor Postan 
raised the question how far it was justifiable to limit the scope of such a 
work to a territory, namely, the present kingdom of the Netherlands, 
which had little or no meaning for the period or subject.2, The same 
point arises in connexion with the present volume. It js true that Dr. 
Smit seems to have given up the attempt, which he made for the previous 
period, to include towns like Nijmegen, which, although they now form 
part of the Netherlands state, then belonged economically elsewhere. 
But to the English reader, at least, the present volume may well appear 
rather one-sided. During the period under review English trade with 
this portion of the Continental seaboard was concentrated along two 
routes. The older, but progressively less important, of them was the 
wool export route via Calais; the newer, and ever more important, the 
cloth export route by way of the Scheldt delta. Of the two it is the wool 
trade which is the better served by Dr. Smit. The continued existence 
of the Staple and of Calais as the staple town meant that the wool trade 
only assumed an international character when the wool was disposed of at 
Calais. The supply of wool from Calais to the Dutch clothing towns of 
Leiden, Haarlem, Gouda and The Hague is the subject of a considerable 


1 Ante, xxxvii. 105-7, 2 Ante, xivi. 284, 
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number of Dr. Smit’s documents, which from the point of view of the 
history of the Dutch cloth industry therefore constitute an important 
supplement to Professor Posthumus’s collection. Such features as the 
purchase of wool, sometimes in very large quantities, by the towns them- 
selves, the co-operative buying arrangements among merchants (ploegen) 
and the competition between English and Spanish wool all figure largely 
here. Similarly, to the student of the last phase of the Staple there is 
much of interest in the conditions obtaining at Calais. The volume ends 
with the fall of Calais and with Middelburg’s bid to become the new staple 
town. But it was Bruges, not Middelburg, which was to receive that 
threadbare mantle, and the conditions of the period 1558-85 promise to 
face Dr. Smit with a further problem of delimitation. 

In the case of the cloth trade that problem is obvious enough in the 
present volume. Of the three towns to which at different times during 
this period the Merchant Adventurers shipped the bulk of their cloth 
only the two less important, Middelburg and Bergen-op-Zoom, come 
within Dr. Smit’s purview, while the third and most important, Antwerp, 
lies outside it. This is not to say that the Antwerp trade finds no place 
in these documents. The large measure of economic unity which obtained 
within the delta area would in any case make this impossible. Through- 
out these years Middelburg owed much of its importance to its function 
as an outport of Antwerp, while the trade of Bergen-op-Zoom was also to 
a large extent dependent upon that of its more powerful neighbour. 
Moreover, Dr. Smit goes as far as he can within the limits imposed upon 
him to illustrate this interdependence: not only does he include some 
documents which a more rigorous interpretation of those limits would 
have excluded (witness, for instance, the letter of the Antwerp magistrates 
to the queen of Scots in December 1551 soliciting her support for the 
transfer of the Scottish staple to their town), he also furnishes in his foot- 
notes a copious running commentary which sets his documents in their 
context and in particular sketches in the background of developments at 
Antwerp. Even so, a plan which involves, for instance, the omission, from 
documents such as nos. 749 and 790, of clauses which contain no mention 
of a North Netherland town, can scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. 
The answer may be to express the hope that someone may undertake a 
similar collection of material for the Southern Netherlands. 

Their geographical limitation accepted, what these documents do 
illustrate abundantly is the vigour of the commercial and maritime life 
which was developing in Holland and Zeeland at this period. The notion 
that the trading towns of the Dutch republic sprang ready-armed from the 
sea in the last decades of the sixteenth century has, of course, long since 
been exploded. It is clear that the economic foundations of the republic 
had been laid long before it achieved statehood. Dr. Smit’s earlier 
volumes illustrated the medieval origins of this process; the present one 
shows it gathering momentum. If the fisheries as such are not included, 
the importance of fish as a commodity of Dutch trade is everywhere 
apparent in these pages. No less striking is the evidence which they 
adduce of the growth of Dutch shipping and of Dutch preponderance in 
the carrying trade. Of particular interest are the many references to the 
purchase of Dutch ships of varying types, from caravels to fishing vessels, 
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by English and Scottish merchants. In conclusion, one may draw atten- 
tion to a miscellany of items which, throwing light upon widely differing 
topics, testify to the many-sided interest of this volume. There is 
Bergen-op-Zoom’s support of an Ipswich merchant who had refused to 
pay the £10 composition fee demanded by the Merchant Adventurers 
(1488, no. 26); the agreement of 1488 between Bergen-op-Zoom and 
Antwerp to present a united front to the overbearing English, a document 
which we knew from Mr. de Smedt but which had not been published 
(no. 27); the bill put into chancery by Benedict Spinola between 1486 
and 1493 with its interesting evidence about the state of the Zeeland 
waters at that time (no. 76); the documents of c. 1498 and 1504 relating 
to the English House at Bergen-op-Zoom and that of 1553 relating to its 
concierge (nos. 128, 174 and 892); the chancery suit by the governor of 
the Merchant Adventurers against an encroaching stapler (1504/1515, 
no. 292); the argument whether a freightage case should be tried by a 
Dutch municipal court or by waterrecht (1512, no. 250), and the declara- 
tion by the High Court of Holland in 1519 that Amsterdam’s treaty with 
the Staple was ultra vires (no. 356); the evidence of Antwerp merchants 
and of the tollenaar of Zeeland on the conditions of Anglo-Netherlands 
trade (1532, nos. 534 and 537); the acquisition of land on Thames-side 
by a Dutchman with a view to dyking it (1536, no. 574); the wager of 
1539 between two English merchants over the future location of the 
Merchant Adventurers’ mart (no. 694); and the seizure of fourteen 
quarters of imported barley in London by a royal purveyor in 1556 (no. 
943). 
S. T. Bryporr. 


The Great Dr. Burney: His life—his Travels—his Family and his Friends. 
By Percy A. Scuotes. (Oxford University Press, 1948—2 volumes.) 


‘Te words of an eye-witness, flowing naturally from first impressions, 
are frequently more expressive, and convey ideas more just than studied 
descriptions ; though the language may often be such as it would scarcely 
be allowable in other persons to write.’ So wrote Captain James Burney 
in the Advertisement to the Reader in the first volume of his Chronological 
History of the Voyages and Discoveries in the South or Pacific Ocean (1803). 
The ‘ studied descriptions’ and language which his sister Fanny found it 
allowable in herself to write a quarter of a century later when preparing 
the Memoirs of her father met with their due reward long ago at the hands 
of Croker and Macaulay; and of Southey’s warm praise claiming that 
‘except for Boswell’s there is no other work in our language which carries 
us into such high society and makes us fancy that we are acquainted with 
the people to whom we are introduced’, Austin Dobson justly observed 
that these words might be reserved with considerably more truth for an 
appreciation of the Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay herself. 

It appears strange that in ‘ the very first life of Burney to appear since 
the three-volume Memoirs’ of more than a century ago, with the indul- 
gence of seven hundred pages of text and a classified and annotated biblio- 
graphy of another sixty, the author has found room for only two brief 
and almost casual references to the ‘ well-meaning ’ but ‘ very annoying’ 
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incendiarism of his famous forerunner. Dr. Scholes may indeed feel that 
there is nothing to add to the conclusion reached by Annie Raine Ellis, 
the admirable editor of the Early Diary, who believed ‘ that, in the end, 
Madame D’Arblay put it out of the power of anyone to affirm, contest, 
or revise her judgement ’. Nevertheless, his readers whose inquisitiveness 
is encouraged at every turn by a wealth of documentation, of pictorial 
illustration and punctilious references to sources, might well have been 
permitted to read therein for themselves some part of Fanny’s account 
of the nature and state of her father’s posthumous papers, for her lengthy 
justification of her action to her sister Esther incidentally contributes not 
a little to our knowledge of the man. 

How far has Dr. Scholes succeeded in penetrating behind Madame 
D’Arblay to the full life and personality of Charles Burney? Almost to 
the very limit that any man will ever penetrate, and that this is vastly 
further than one could have conceived possible is a tribute to the patient 
researches of twenty years and the author’s skill in tracing, assembling 
and handling every kind of material which might be relevant to the under- 
taking. Those who know their Burney’s Tours but whose appetite for 
some knowledge of the unpublished passages of the Italian Tour (those 
‘miscellaneous observations ’ which entertained ‘ Daddy ’ Crisp far more 
than the musical) could hardly be whetted by the rather meagre use 
made of them by G. H. Glover twenty years ago when compiling his edition 
of Dr. Burney’s Continental Travels, will now find themselves tantalized 
by the liberal glimpses afforded by Dr. Scholes into the pages of the 
preserved copy books, to the point of demanding the full text for them- 
selves. It is gratifying to learn that Dr. Scholes intends to give it to us. 

In his single page of preface Dr. Scholes expresses the hope that even 
‘unmusical’ people may like to read of Burney. In the face of such 
modesty, let us make no bones about the matter. Here is a book whose 
range is fully as wide as its title implies, if not indeed wider, for the words 
‘and his times ’ might well have been added. The copious bibliography 
in fact ensures that a reader may go so far as to make Burney a novel 
but none the less profitable starting point for a study of English life and 
letters throughout a full half-century. Many a ‘ musical ’ reader, to whom 
it appears that the author primarily addresses himself, may find himself 
hereby encouraged to pursue such wider studies. Both classes of readers 
will applaud the arrangement whereby the discussion of wholly musical 
topics is confined to separate chapters under clearly defined headings. 
It may be questioned whether the ‘ Interlude’ on British musical taste 
in the 1760’s entirely achieves its purpose. Dr. Scholes rightly calls 
attention to the need for systematic study of those wasting assets of 
musical history, the publishers’ catalogue-sheets which have somewhat 
haphazardly been preserved to us. But intensely interesting as Dr. 
Scholes contrives to make a single catalogue of a single publisher, it is 
much to claim that a full survey of musical taste can be attained thereby ; 
and there will be few readers whom he could expect to have a lively 
interest in the style and qualities of the music mentioned, without some 
weeks of quarrying in a music library of national standing. 

Frank Mercer, the editor of the only modern edition of Burney’s 
General History of Music, regrettably expunged that specimen of the 
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author’s own skill in eight-part counterpoint which Burney impertinently 
introduced into his account of Orlando Gibbons. It is even more dis- 
appointing that no room should have been found here for some brief 
quotations from Burney’s compositions. For, however moderate our 
expectations, we can hardly say that we have the whole man if we have 
not something of his music. 

The History itself receives a very full and fair review, and one must 
applaud the skill with which Dr. Scholes extricates what is of value for a 
full understanding of Burney’s judgement on various topics from the 
forty-five volumes of Rees’ Encyclopaedia, even though one becomes 
impatient of the length to which he permits himself, as an expert in this 
field, to expose the septuagenarian vagaries he discovers therein. 

Of Burney’s letters (which Fanny originally propcsed to publish in 
three volumes, latterly limiting the project to a single volume which she 
never accomplished) eighteen are grouped before the Appendices and 
many others are scattered throughout the body of the book (though in 
a work admirably indexed and annotated, these latter prove curiously 
difficult of access). It is regrettable that no vestige appears amongst 
them of the long and intensely interesting letter written to Crotch in 1805, 
which Mercer included in the selection appended to his edition of the 
History. For here, in a style of admirable simplicity and of complete 
candour, we see in full ripeness the wisdom Burney had shown twenty 
years earlier (in the Essay on Musical Criticism) regarding the subjective 
limitations of the critic. This letter goes far to satisfy the curiosity 
awakened by the statement in his will (1807) that his library contained 
‘nearly all the works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven ’—curiosity, that 
is, concerning Burney’s appreciation of and verdict upon the greatest com- 
posers of the end and turn of the century. And where a whole fascinating 
chapter is devoted to Wesley’s conversion of Burney to the music of 
J. S. Bach, it is surprising that Burney’s inclination ‘ to rank Beethoven 
amongst the first musical masters of the present century’ should be 
relegated to a footnote. Furthermore, as illustrating Burney’s breadth 
of mind and tolerance, the letter deserves to stand alongside that which 
he, the avowed ‘lover of humanity’, wrote to Fanny apropos Johnson 
and Rousseau. ‘ But as I had no means to correct the prejudices of the 
one, nor the principles of the other, of these extraordinary persons, was 
I to shun and detest the whole man because of his peccant parts ?’” 

A word remains to be said of Dr. Scholes’s style and method. He 
excels as a chronicler, but inclines to be reticent in judgement. With 
Burney’s example before him he is perhaps not inappropriately indulgent 
of the footnote-anecdote. Despite his careful regard for his readers (he 
expressly provides for those he will undoubtedly find in America) he is 
not always easy to read, partly because with scholarly propriety he dances 
his readers in and out of quotation marks at full speed, partly because the 
flow of biography sometimes gives place to blunt chronicle. His six-page 
‘Dramatis Personae’ may have been prompted by Annie Raines Ellis. 
As it was bound to be impressive he may be forgiven an indulgence which 
brings him at the tail end to a category of ‘ Personages not easily classifi- 
able’. A family tree of the Burneys might have proved helpful. A 
three-line note of where ‘the action takes place’ is ludicrous. It is a 
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pity that the reticence which prompts the author to refer to himself 
almost exclusively as ‘the present writer’ did not prevent him from 
scattering some fifty or so brief ejaculations throughout the book, of a 
kind which compels one to groan ‘QO, Percy!’ For one ought not to have 
occasion to scribble such a remark in a book of such impressive calibre, 
whose merits have won for its author the James Tait Black prize. 

S. T. M. Newman. 


The Dictionary of National Biography, 1931-1940. Edited by L. G. 
WickuaM Lece. (London: Cumberlege, 1949.) 


TuEsE 730 lives maintain the high standard of scholarship and literary 
quality set by earlier volumes of the D.N.B. No doubt questions will 
always arise—why A is included, B omitted ; why C has been given more 
space than D; why E has received more praise than D. There can be 
no exact criterion of eminence among so many men and women of widely 
different gifts and occupations. The editor has done his best. Not the 
least of the Supplement’s virtues is that, unlike many composite books 
of reference, it is continuously good to read. 

It would seem that in one important way the original scheme of the 
D.N.B. has been perhaps unconsciously modified. Many of the lives 
are now entrusted to authors who are well-known admirers or biographers, 
occasionally even relatives, of those whose careers and characters they 
describe and assess. It is only natural that they cannot write with the 
austerity and detachment displayed by those contributors to earlier 
volumes who had to discuss dim personalities of distant centuries. The 
reader will enjoy Lord Elton’s life of Ramsay MacDonald, Dr. Trevelyan’s 
Lord Grey of Falloden, Mrs. Hamilton’s Arthur Henderson all the more 
for their warmth and intimacy ; but, of course, they cannot be history’s 
last word. Again Mrs. Sheed (Maisie Ward) knows and extols G. K. 
Chesterton’s merits but she says nothing about his anti-Jewish prejudices 
and his delusions as to life in the middle ages. From biographies of this 
type posterity will learn what accomplished and sympathetic contempor- 
aries thought about eminent persons. It is obvious that they will not 
accept as definitive judgements opinions given by a man’s friend within 
a few years of his death and equipped with what must in the long run 
prove to be an incomplete bibliography. 

Still it is probable that some outstanding figures of the period already 
possess records which are sufficiently documented and are factually be- 
yond controversy. Such is the impression given by Carson and by John 
Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir. Professor Savory’s spirited sketch of Carson 
commemorates the man to whom, as he says, ‘ Ulster owes her existence ’ 
and rightly gives little space to Carson the great advocate. There is 
so much granite in Carson that time is unlikely to alter men’s conception 
of him for better or worse. We know, too, all that is likely to be known 
of the achievements and fine character of John Buchan. The lives of 
Neville Chamberlain and Ramsay MacDonald are inevitably much more 
debateable. Mr. W. W. Hadley’s sympathetic account of Chamberlain 
passes lightly over the eternal problem of Munich. Lord Elton’s 
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MacDonald hardly portrays the encircling shadows of his later life. 
The historian of a later era will look to these two studies rather for the 
impressions made by these leaders upon friendly and able contemporaries 
than for authoritative judgements. 

The service rendered by this great book, viewed as pure history, to 
the student of to-morrow, is certainly very great. It is full of accurate 
and well-proportioned portraits of national worthies who died during 
a fateful decade. Sir Owen Morshead’s careful and convincing life of 
George V serves also as an effective summary of British history. The 
navy is represented by Jellicoe and Beatty—shining names indeed. 
Army celebrities of the first world war include Allenby, Byng, Lawrence 
of Arabia, Monash, and Plumer. Lord Rutherford and Sir J. J. Thomson 
embody massive advances in science. Elgar, Delius, and Dame Nellie 
Melba represent music. Many members of parliament, of whom—apart 
from two prime ministers—Austen Chamberlain and Snowden are the 
best known, find niches here. Considerable space is fittingly allotted 
to a number of Socialist members who, if hardly to be deemed men of 
eminence, were certainly portents of the coming age. Saklatvala, in- 
congruously interposed between a man of letters and an air chief marshal, 
is one of these. It is not quite correct to say that Purcell ‘ retired from 
parliament in 1929’. The present reviewer had the good luck to defeat 
him in the election of that year. Readers of this Review will read and 
enjoy the admirable lives of Fisher, Firth and R. L. Poole. 

Contributors of legal biographies pursue widely different policies. 
Some devote most of their articles to a summary of a judge’s more im- 
portant cases. In reality judgements are often of merely casual interest 
to the judge himself. These articles do not always tell the world what 
sort of man he was. The late Lord Justice Mackinnon had a gift for 
enriching this class of life by personal and vivid touches, as in his sketches 
of St».ner and Scrutton. Lord Wright on Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord 
Macmillan on Lord Craigmyle (with one specially caustic passage), Lord 
Simon on Reading are appreciations of lasting value by men whose views 
carry great weight. The lives of Sir Edward Clarke and Theobald 
Mathew will appeal to all barristers. 

Among lives of men of letters Mr. G. M. Young’s Kipling, A. E. W. 
Mason’s Barrie, and Mr. Swinnerton’s Arnold Bennett will be read with 
pleasure and deep interest. Professor Gilbert Murray’s estimate of John 
Galsworthy is a little disappointing to those who have delighted in his 
plays and novels but it no doubt reflects the general view of the man 
and his work held at the moment by English critics. 

It would be interesting to add up how many of the 730 worthies here 
commemorated have had their portraits drawn by Sir William Rothenstein. 

The D.N.B. has found in Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg an editor worthy 
of the task entrusted to him, and he has had good helpers. The majority 
of the lives are, of course, short and their authors have succeeded in 
making them models of selection and lucidity—an achievement which 
may well be more arduous than the lives of the more outstanding figures 
of the period. 

GERALD Hurst. 





Short Notices 


In her Recherches sur les cours laiques du X* au XIII® siécle (Paris: 
Picard, 1948) Mlle. Yvonne Bongert has produced a doctoral thesis of 
considerable interest. Her work is based largely on the evidence of 
cartularies, though she makes occasional and arresting use of chansons de 
geste. It falls, not quite happily, into two parts; the first on judicial 
organization and the second on procedure. It is in the second that the 
author seems to be at her best, particularly in her chapters on the duel 
(where she takes Du Cange to task) and on the oath. Of the oath she 
properly observes that sur lui reposait tout Védifice de la féodalité. The 
first part is somewhat marred by the sharp distinction the author chooses 
to draw between what she might call the state-peace enforced in the 
Carolingian Empire and the self-help in which early medieval society 
found the only alternative to anarchy. A student of Marc Bloch should 
have known that the picture is much more complex than that. It is not 
true that family cohesion is generally an inverse function of the state’s 
authority, replacing it when necessary as protector of the individual and 
his property ; and I cannot believe that M. Bautier, whose unpublished 
work the author cites, would approve the bald statement that justice, 
like political power, passed in the tenth century from the emperor to the 
local seigneurs. There was plenty of self-help under the Carolingians. 
Nor is it true that in the tenth and eleventh centuries the public authority 
of kings was in total eclipse. Let the author consider the Laws of Cnut. 
These shortcomings might have been avoided if the author had allowed 
herself to develop more fully her own excellent point that it is not so 
much the absence as the precariousness of any organization for the 
keeping of order that is characteristic of the earlier middle ages. Her 
discussion of judicial procedure under the Capetians is based on this point 
and is, in consequence, very useful. However, one quails before the 
comment that the reigns of Henri I and Philip I n’avaient pas la valeur de 
leurs prédécesseurs. There are a good many slips, of which I draw atten- 
tion to two only: Marc Bloch’s La Société Féodale was published in 1939, 
not in 1900 (p. 19); the Cluny charter in question does not date from the 
year 1904 environ (p. 46). J. M. W-H. 


The three volumes of Early Yorkshire Charters which the late Dr. 
William Farrer saw through the press before his energies were diverted 
into a larger field have long been a source of reference that has been 
rendered all the easier by the index produced by Mr. Charles Clay and 
Miss Edith Clay in 1942. Since 1935 Mr. Clay has edited four further 
volumes, of which two have dealt with the honour of Richmond, the third 
with the Paynel fee, and the fourth and most recently issued (Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society Record Series, Extra Series, vol. v, 1947) comprises 
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the honour of Skipton. That honour formed a considerable part of the 
deanery of Craven, though members of it lay in other parts of Yorkshire, 
or even outside that county. Its formation is subsequent to Domesday 
Book, and the evidence which Mr. Clay adduces that one Robert de 
Rumilly was its first tenant is indirect but still conclusive. For four 
successive generations his estates, variously divided, passed through 
heiresses, till at length Skipton came by marriage into the family of the 
counts of Aumale. During that time, that is during the greater part of 
the twelfth century, the honour of Skipton was united with the barony 
of Copeland in Cumberland ; and later, when the Cumberland lands had 
been detached from it, the Aumale marriage united it to the lordship of 
Holderness. In an interesting appendix on the constables of Skipton 
Mr. Clay shows it to be probable that the two honours had a single 
steward who was responsible for the administration of both. The largest 
source of Skipton charters is a volume in the Dodsworth collection in the 
Bodleian Library containing ample extracts from the now lost chartulary 
of Bolton Priory in Wharfedale. Of the original twelfth-century charters 
which still survive, twelve are here reproduced in collotype. This 
Skipton volume departs from the practice set by its predecessors in that 
it includes a number of charters that fall within the first three-quarters of 
the thirteenth century. Of that we cannot complain, and the inclusion 
of deeds dating after 1200 finds its justification in the fact that the honour 
of Skipton, with that of Aumale, escheated to the Crown through failure 
of heirs in 1274. Nor yet are all the deeds here given confined to York- 
shire : a few Bedfordshire charters will be found among them. Mr. Clay’s 


introductions to the lordship of the honour and to its various component 
fees could not be bettered; they are comprehensive and exhaustive : 
and the most interesting features of the deeds themselves are brought 
together in the editor’s excellent subject-index. H. H. E. C. 


The importance of local studies for the advance of knowledge in many 
fields of history, religious and economic in particular, is now generally 
recognized and receives ample illustration from Schaffhauser Wirtschaft im 
Mittelalter, by Hector Ammann (Thayngen: Karl Augustin, 1949). The 
records of Schaffhausen are singularly full from the twelfth century 
onwards and Dr. Ammann has devoted many years to their exploitation ; 
perhaps it is because he knows them so well that he sometimes assumes 
the possession of local knowledge in the reader which not all will have, 
and although the narrative is illustrated by ten maps which merit (and 
require) close attention for the proper comprehension of the text, they 
are rather too small for this purpose. This economic history of medieval 
Schaffhausen is a regional survey rather than a town history, made possible 
because Dr. Ammann knows that in the middle ages modern political 
frontiers did not exist to impede trade. A city on the Rhine, near the 
famous falls, was bound to be important when river traffic was 
relatively heavy, and Schaffhausen made the most of its position to dis- 
tribute salt to much of northern Switzerland and to carry on a consider- 
able trade in wine, linen, and minerals. With tables and figures compiled 
from the records, the growth of trade (and its decline in the fifteenth 
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century), the political predominance of the small wealthy minority of 
nobles, the rise of family fortunes, the frequent recruitment of the city 
from the countryside, the anxiety cf the traders who prospered to become 
landed gentry, are all expounded in adequate detail. Schaffhausen was, 
indeed, far less important than Augsburg, Basel, or even Bern, but it 
was so typical of a small town, and so much is known about it that Dr. 
Ammann’s labours have been more than justified even if the book is 
badly printed and there is neither bibliography nor index. G. R. P. 


A revival of interest in the eminent Franciscan scholastics of the thir- 
teenth century has been very marked in the past two decades. Fifty 
years ago, the vanguard of neo-scholasticism was led almost exclusively 
by Thomists, many of them Dominicans, who concentrated their attention 
upon Albert the Great and Aquinas, thus putting all other schools in the 
shade. Recently the position has been all but reversed: a group of able 
Franciscan scholars has been studying and editing Alexander of Hales, 
Roger Bacon, St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, and other less famous Minors. 
Among these luminaries the Franciscan Archbishop of Canterbury, John 
Pecham, is not the least distinguished; he has already received some 
attention and now an interesting treatise of his has been critically edited 
for the first time by Father Gaudentius Melani, O.F.M., with the title 
Tractatus de anima Ioannis Pecham (Biblioteca de Studi Francescani : 
Florence, 1948). The importance of this small work derives from its 
subject. The soul, its metaphysical composition and its powers, was a 
key point of the new system of Aquinas; epistemology, psychology and 
metaphysics were alike involved ; above all, the so-called positio formarum, 
the controversy, that is, as to the multiplicity or unity of substantial form 
in man, was the most hotly debated issue in the schools for some twenty 
years. With the technicalities of the controversy the historian is scarcely 
concerned, but it is worth noting that in this small treatise all the typical 
* Augustinian’ tenets appear: the plurality of forms in man; a volun- 
tarist approach to psychology ; the view that the powers of the soul are 
virtually (but not really) distinct from its substance ; the teaching that 
sense-perception is only the occasion, not the cause of knowledge, the cause 
being the divine illumination (lux aeterna). It is significant also that 
Pecham quotes Avicenna more than once, but never Averrhoes. Father 
Melani considers that the composition of the treatise should be assigned 
to Pecham’s last years as teacher, when he was the official papal lecturer, 
Magister Sacri Palatii, in 1277-9, immediately before his appointment 
to Canterbury. The editing is carefully and elaborately done, and leaves 
nothing to be desired, but the reader cannot fail to notice here, as in other 
recent works by Franciscan scholars, a tendency to assert, more frequently 
and emphatically than is necessary, the excellence of the author who is 
being edited. Occasionally, even, the critic is lost in the partisan, as when 
(p. liv) Pecham’s own assertion in the heat of controversy that he sought 
only what was true without fear or favour is cited as a proof of his single- 
minded devotion to the truth, or when a phrase of Bale, writing in the 
mid-sixteenth century and quoting others, is adduced as reliable evidence 
of Pecham’s genius. M. D. K. 
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In three studies on Il Primo secolo dell’ Umanesimo (Rome: Edizione 
di Storia e Letteratura, 1949) Professor Roberto Weiss pursues the re- 
searches foreshadowed in his inaugural lecture on The Dawn of Humanism 
in Italy (1947). The first is concerned with Geremia da Montagnone 
(c. 1260-1321), a Paduan judge and the compiler of a Compendium moralium 
notabilium, culled from the classics, the Bible, and the Fathers as well as 
from medieval writers. His anthology, which enjoyed wide popularity, 
represents an age of transition, in which the classics were studied for their 
teaching rather than for their style. Geri d’Arezzo, the subject of the 
second essay, whilst a contemporary of Geremia, has a fresh outlook. 
Scholars of a later generation, such as Coluccio Salutati, saw in him the 
initiator of a new tradition in writing Latin. As the centre of a group of 
learned Tuscans, extending his influence to the court of Robert of Naples, 
he is a figure of importance in the development of humanism. Never- 
theless, it is to the third study, on the relations between Petrarch and the 
Malatesta, that the historian will turn with the greatest interest. Petrarch 
had more than one link with the family, but his chief friend and corre- 
spondent was Pandolfo, son of Malatesta Guastafamiglia. Of the letters 
exchanged between them, those of Petrarch are extant but Pandolfo’s 
are lost. The intimacy of their relations is seen in the sonnet which 
Petrarch addresses to ‘ Pandolfo mio’. The friendship began when 
Pandolfo sent an artist to paint Petrarch’s portrait, an attention which 
gave great pleasure. It survived a quarrel between Bernabo Visconti and 
Pandolfo in which Petrarch was employed by the lord of Milan to write 
letters against his friend. It culminated in a request from Pandolfo for 
a copy of Petrarch’s Canzoniere which prompted the poet to prepare a new 
edition of his work. The manuscript was completed in January 1373, and 
sent to Pesaro with an accompanying letter, arriving in all probability 
too late for Pandolfo to see it, as he died the same month. A condottiere 
by profession, Pandolfo combined soldiering with love of poetry and in- 
terest in learning and the arts. His friendship with Petrarch is typical 
of the civilization of the age, and is one of the most attractive instances 
of the poet’s relationships with members of the Italian princely families. 
Among documents in the Appendix are a letter written by Petrarch in 
Visconti’s name speaking of the perfidy of Pandolfo Malatesta, and letters 
exchanged between Petrarch and Francesco da Fiano, a protégé of the 
Malatesta. A manuscript in the Corsini Library in Rome supplies a 
dialogue on love by Geri d’ Arezzo and several of his letters. All students 
of humanism are indebted to Professor Weiss, for the light which his work 
throws on its origins. C. M. A. 


The Norfolk Record Society and Dom Aelred Watkins are to be 
congratulated on the publication of the Inventory of Church Goods, temp. 
Edward III (Norwich: Norfolk Record Society, vol. xix, pts. 1 and 2, 
1948-9), which contains full transcripts of the records of the visitations of 
the archdeacon of Norwich about the year 1368. Three hundred and 
fifty-eight churches were visited and information recorded in each case 
of the value of the living, the several outgoings, and the existing books, 
vestments, linen, plate and ornaments. This is one of the most interesting 
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records so far published, the only comparable work being the Vetus Liber 
Archidiaconi Eliensis, edited by Feltoe and Minns, which is considerably 
less complete, though of a slightly earlier date. The entries in the Norwich 
register show the great wealth of the Norfolk parishes at this period. 
Up to the Black Death farming had been very prosperous and the churches 
had profited by the wealth and generosity of their patrons. Although in 
the reign of Edward I the slump had been reached, this did not affect 
the supplies of plate and vestments which the churches had accumulated. 
In these lists there is scarcely a church which is not well supplied with more 
than the bare necessities for dignified ceremonial, the few where there was 
real deficiency being small churches which were in process of being aban- 
doned after the Black Death. Some of the churches were undoubtedly 
very rich, St. Peter Mancroft at Norwich having no less than seventeen 
sets of vestments, 6 chalices, 6 missals, &c. The general standard among 
the ordinary parish churches was also high. The living at Sandringham 
was worth only £2 13s. 4d. of which the rector had to pay 6s. in various 
taxes, but the church possessed 14 liturgical books, 3 sets of vestments, 
adequate altar linen, 3 chalices, a processional cross, handbells, &c. 
And this appears to be typical of the archdeaconry as a whole. Almost 
all the churches were more or less adequately supplied with the necessary 
litrugical books, though six churches possessed no missal. The editor 
suggests that in these churches the books may have belonged to the parish 
priest. Only six Bibles are recorded, but this is not surprising as the 
legenda and other books contained the necessary passages of Scripture. 
Only two churches possessed organs and no pulpits appear to be mentioned. 
In addition to the transcripts Dom Aelred contributes a scholarly intro- 
duction in which he summarizes the evidence of the returns and gives much 
interesting information about the various articles which are mentioned in 
the lists. This might serve as a useful ‘handbook’ for the student of 
medieval church furnishings and will give him the meaning of such words 
as fano, sindon, tarse, cervicula, spurula, &c. Many of the books and 
ornaments had been presented to the churches by donors whose names are 
recorded, and the general editor of the Society, Mr. Percy Millican, has 
compiled a list of ‘ Biographical Notices of the Donors’ which contains a 
vast amount of information about Norfolk families, though it is perhaps 
unfortunate that he does not provide precise references. The two volumes 
form a worthy addition to the excellent series which this Society has already 
produced. J. R. H. M. 


In St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 1348-1416 (Windsor: Oxley 
and Son, no date) Dr. A. K. B. Roberts does a service to the student of 
medieval administration, with a leaning to statistics, and to the ecclesias- 
tical historian. During the years under review administrative respon- 
sibility was retained by the body of canons in chapter at Windsor. Thanks 
to the statutes of Bishop Edington of Winchester the canons were rela- 
tively slow to lease their estates for long terms, and their near-at-hand 
manors were retained under direct management until 1416, whereas at 
Christ Church, Canterbury, the leasehold system was well established by 
1396. The financial arrangements were centralized and, despite the 
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evidence of the 1378 visitation, efficient. On the important question of 
the audit, both the central and manorial accounts were examined in the 
aerary, but only for the latter was an external auditor employed to assist 
the canon-auditors. As on other estates, lay and religious, the audit 
included the assessment of the notional annual value of each manor ; 
but it has proved impossible to discover the basis, that included other 
things than money receipts, upon which this computation was reckoned. 
It is interesting to find that for the central accounts the clerks at times 
used the Exchequer method of calculating by punctuations in the margin. 
Unfortunately these marginations are not shown in the reproductions, 
and no attempt is made to explain them by reference to the works 
of Sir Hilary Jenkinson, Hubert Hall and F. P. Barnard. Manorial 
economics can be studied ad nauseam to-day, and the abundant and 
skilfully presented information relating to the life of the college may be 
deemed the more valuable section. Despite the heavy imports of Gascon 
wine, the garden was converted to the virtually exclusive cultivation of 
the vine in 1370, and the first recorded sale of wine (one pipe) occurs in 
1375-6, which suggests that the college adhered to the ancient and still 
observed rule of never cropping a vine heavily until its fifth season. A 
further sale is recorded in 1406-7, and one would like to know whether 
the vineyard withstood the massive Gascon competition of the fifteenth 
century. A comparison between the Windsor stipends and those of 
the Newarke, Leicester, perhaps reveals the different aims of founders. 
Otherwise the study suffers somewhat from the neglect to compare Windsor 
with comparable foundations. Appendix i gives the 1348-1416 value of 
appropriated churches (their total value declined) ; ii, a list of officials ; 
iii, the obits kept, rather a modest list for so great a foundation; and 
iv, the income and expenses of the chapel, indicating that the visitations 
(pp. 149-50) were not without beneficial result. C. A. J. A. 


Inventories are always worth printing, and The Inventories of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 1348-1667, edited by Mr. Maurice F. 
Bond (Windsor : Oxley and Son, 1947) are full of interest. The editor has 
furnished the text with notes and a glossary; but despite these he has 
felt the need to provide his readers with an English translation of the 
Latin documents. One may be permitted to doubt whether anyone (in 
this or other civilized country) who was unable to read the Latin, with 
the help of notes and glossary, could derive much profit or satisfaction 
from historical material of this nature. The translation might indeed 
lead the inquirer, innocent of Latin, into difficulties here and there. For 
instance, on pages 86-7 (1396-7), in scriptura ix quaternorum officit Gabrielis, 

. xi, 8, i, d. comes out ag ‘ for writing nine sheets of the office of Gabriel, 
. . . 12/1 (sic)’, whereas on pages 128-9 (1430-1) pro scripcione iiiior 
quaternorum et dimidii quaterni veteris missalis de Evere, . . . iz, 8. is ren- 
dered ‘ for the writing of four quires and half a quire of the old missal of 
Evere . . . 9/-’. Quire seems a preferable translation, and should surely 
replace sheet in the earlier example, although a better alternative might 
be ‘ for writing nine copies of a quire each of the office of Gabriel’. The 
entries for the purchase and repair of books 1383-1409, pages 84-9, and 
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1413-31 pages 122-8, are remarkable, as is also the note on page 101 
concerning the price of skins used for binding, which shows that the price, 
4d., paid for a sheep skin in 1394 and 1523 was the same. For 
the neglected inconography of the Cross Gneth the text, notes, and illus- 
trations provide valuable material; and the references to the swords, 
helmets, and mantles of the Knights, together with the mention of the 
ivory pyx de opere Saracenorum complete the picture of a royal foundation. 
C. A. J. A. 


Dr. Raymond de Roover’s study of The Medici Bank, its Organization, 
Management, Operations and Decline (New York University Press : London, 
Cumberlege, 1948), the second volume published in the Business History 
Series of the Graduate School of Business Administration of New York 
University, is a valuable contribution to economic and business history. 
Other books have been written on this subject, but Dr. de Roover is 
particularly well equipped to undertake this study in view of his practical 
experience in commerce and banking, and his book corrects many mis- 
conceptions and mistakes made by previous writers. The records of the 
Medici bank are fragmentary, for in 1494 the mob invaded the Medici 
palace in Florence and burned most of the records there. The creation of 
a living picture of one of the largest banking houses of the fifteenth century 
from the remaining records is a feat of historical archaeology possible 
only to a historian possessed of Dr. de Roover’s unusual and specialized 
training. The Medici bank was not a centralized organization but a 
combination of partnerships, each having its own style, capital and books, 
and each existing as an entirely separate entity from the other branches. 
The head of the Medici in Florence, however, controlled all these subsidiary 
partnerships through owrership of the largest share of their capital, and 
directed general policy throughout. Relations between the main office 
and the branches outside Florence are investigated and the general manage- 
ment of the various branches. The fortunate survival of some of the 
correspondence of the Bruges branch provides a personal glimpse into the 
daily life of the Medici fondaco in that city. ‘The Medici did not innovate 
in international banking, they followed existing business practice’, and 
this study of their financial and commercial operations elucidates the 
technique they employed in international banking and the sources of the 
funds with which they operated. Dealings in exchange and the mechanism 
of the medieval money market are investigated, and also their role as 
fiscal agents of the papacy and lessees of the Tolfa alum mines in the Papal 
States. Their dealings in alum are of special interest to students of the 
formative period of modern business institutions, showing a fully fledged 
cartel agreement dating from 1470, a very early example of a new develop- 
ment in business practice in Europe at this time. The factors bringing 
about the downfall of the Medici bank are discussed, and extensive 
appendices include a detailed analysis of the accounts of partners and 
specific ventures and exchange accounts. Some readers may feel that in 
this study the Medici bank is unduly isolated from the general history of 
Florence in the fifteenth century. In particular, one would have liked 
to have read more about the connexions between Cosimo’s and Lorenzo’s 
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Florentine policy and the Medici bank. But Dr. de Roover’s main concern 
is with business administration, and on the technical working of the 
Medici bank it would be difficult to improve on this study. A number of 
well chosen and finely reproduced illustrations also contribute to making 
this slim volume a welcome addition to business history. A. A. R. 


The ambiguous position of Erasmus infuriated most of his contem- 
poraries and the notion of practical toleration in religion to which he was 
driven made little appeal at the time. It is accordingly not easy to use 
his life and writings as a means of approach to the early sixteenth century 
in Europe. Yet this task has been accomplished with considerable 
success by Mrs. Margaret Mann Phillips in Erasmus and the Northern 
Renaissance, a volume in the ‘ Teach Yourself History Library ’ (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton for the English Universities Press, 1949). Her 
study is pleasantly written, well-balanced and reliable; she avoids a 
temptation implicit in the series for which she writes to coin facile modern 
analogies and she goes a long way to avoiding the sentimentalism which 
often bedevils discussion of the Northern Humanists. The timing of the 
book is also happy, for, with the completion of the Opus Epistolarum, it is 
now possible, with a fair degree of finality, to interpret the colossal bulk 
of Erasmus’s published work in the light of bis correspondence. In a 
series of studies from 1912 onwards Professor Renaudet has attempted 
such a commentary. On these, and on other recent interpretations and 
researches (including her own), Mrs. Mann Phillips draws judiciously and 
effectively. Nevertheless the public to which this book is primarily 
addressed must find much of the background difficult to comprehend. 
Without an analysis of the Italian renaissance, which would have been 
clearly out of place here, it is not easy to account for the vehemence with 
which Erasmus was both attracted and repelled by the scholarship and the 
life of Italy. An even greater difficulty is to convey, within the space 
available, a true impression of the violence of the Reformation, still less 
to account for it. To Erasmus Luther was in the end both tiresome and 
compromising, but such a view does less than justice to the German re- 
former and the reader who depends on this book for light on the period 
may perhaps wonder what all the fuss was about. D. H. 


Wiltshire County Records: Minutes of Proceedings in Sessions 1563 and 
1574-92, edited by H. C. Johnson (Devizes, 1949), being vol. iv of the record 
series of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, derives 
its chief interest from the early date of its material. Unfortunately, 
many of the entries regarding recognisances and fines are too brief to 
allow us to infer what was really happening. There are a great many 
licenses of badgers and for alehouses and the erection of cottages. There 
are other indications of interest in the food supply, as we might expect. 
Recent statutes leave a good many traces, though the material regarding 
artificers and apprentices is not very rich. In the realm of poor relief, 
bastardy is very prominent. It is interesting to find in 1588 that ‘ The 
fine of Agnes Hooper for refusing contribution to the poor is taxed by the 
court at 3s. 4d.’. Various proceedings against parishes are presumably 
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under the Highway Act, but the evidence is not quite conclusive. Great 
trouble has clearly been taken by the editor, though some scholars may not 
like all his decisions as to the method of transcribing. The value of the 
volume is enhanced by the introduction and indexes, and many future 
writers will find much help here in tracing local personages. E. G. D. 


The Minute Book of the Bedford Corporation, 1647-1664, edited by 
Guy Parsloe, constitutes volume xxvi of the Publications of the Bedford- 
shire Historical Record Society. While it could not claim to be exciting 
reading, it provides students with ample and varied illustrations of the 
working of town government. There are the usual constitutional stresses 
and strains, with the common tendency towards the prevalence of 
oligarchy. The Restoration monarchy interfered here, as elsewhere, 
partly, at least, to influence representation at Westminster. The 
Cromwellian interlude naturally left a good many traces besides the 
disappearance of Latin—for example, the removal, in 1656, of the mayor 
and other dignitaries at the instance of Major-General Boteler, who 
was later admitted a freeman without fine. The records are for the most 
part filled with routine matters—managing property and tolls, maintain- 
ing the bridge, enforcing lighting, and so on. As the corporation had 
property in Holborn, there is evidence relating to developments there. 
Fines for not attending meetings appear to have been very regularly 
exacted. The volume has obviously been very carefully edited and is 
provided with both a useful introduction and full indexes. E. G. D. 


The contents of volume xxiv of the Journals of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts (Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1949) do not differ much from those of the preceding volumes! The 
session of 1747-8, which occupies the entire volume, was politically quiet. 
The usual controversies about the co-operation of the province with other 
colonies and with the home government in enterprises against the French 
were pursued with good temper, but they sufficed to prevent anything 
from being done. Governor Shirley recommended a fundamental alter- 
ation of the system of frontier defence and, unwelcome as his advice must 
have been, there are signs that the House of Representatives was disposed 
to take it. The celebrated press-gang riots of November 1747 leave some 
trace on the pages of the journals; and it is interesting to observe that 
the House did not object to impressment of sailors for the province’s 
own armed vessels. The effects of the war upon New England society 
are exhibited in a thousand ways, and the usual miscellaneous activity 
of the House continued in other directions—dividing precincts, interfering 
with judicial processes, permitting the sale of Indians’ lands, &c. It 
is interesting to observe, from the resolutions of the House, how nearly 
Cambridge or Roxbury superseded Boston as the legislative capital of 
the province after the court-house fire. R. P. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, has published several handsome volumes through the University 


1 Reviewed, ante, lxii. 130, 277; Ixiii. 409; Lxiv. 406. 
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of North Carolina Press. One of the most recent is Connecticul’s Years 
of Controversy 1750-1776, by Oscar Zeichner (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1949). It is a careful study of the preliminaries of revolution 
in a single colony. The standard of research is impeccable. The narrative 
is sober, clear and short, taking up only a little more than half the book, 
the remainder of which contains the apparatus of scholarship. The 
whole is well printed and provided with adequate maps. In the decade 
or two before the revolution Connecticut, ‘the land of steady habits’, 
was, relatively at least, a land of unrest. It was outgrowing. its old 
economy and confronting the possibilities of westward expansion. Re- 
ligious dissent had challenged the puritan system from outside and from 
within. Even Anglicanism was on the increase. In politics the ‘old 
guard’ was ‘at last turned out of power. These threads of economic, 
religious and political controversy were caught up into the imperial crisis. 
Out of them was woven a new pattern of whig and tory; and by 1776 
toryism was treason. This theme might possibly be found in each of the 
thirteen colonies; so that the spirit of J. B. Bury could eventually be 
satisfied by a ‘scientific’ history of the American revolution. Whether 
that is feasible or not, Connecticut has peculiar advantages for a ‘ case 
study’. Its history gives some meaning to the term ‘ conservatism ’ and 
therefore to radicalism. Its archives are rich and Mr. Zeichner has used 
them well. He does not explain why unrest took so definite a geographical 
form throughout; nor is his mathematical computation of toryism 
altogether convincing. By tempting further questions, however, his book 
provokes the kind of criticism which is itself a tribute. G. H. G. 


Professor H. A. Innis has performed a useful service to students of the 
eighteenth century Empire in editing for the Champlain Society The 
Diary of Simeon Perkins, 1766-1780 (Toronto: The Society, 1948). The 
original has in part disappeared, but a typescript copy with modernized 
spelling and probably some textual inaccuracies survives and forms part 
of this edition. Perkins was a Liverpool (Nova Scotia) merchant of Con- 
necticut origin, a justice in the general sessions and court of common pleas, 
town clerk, overseer of the poor, county treasurer and later lieutenant- 
colonel of militia and a representative of the county in the assembly—in 
short, one of the leading citizens of the little port. His diary throws 
valuable light on the conduct, contents and direction of Nova Scotian trade 
and incidentally on religious and social life. It has no literary merit and 
it hardly ever penetrates beneath the surface: we are not for instance 
told the causes of the quarrel—later patched up—between the Rev. Mr. 
Cheever and his flock. The glimpses of events leading to the American 
revolution are tantalizingly few, though Perkins thought the Boston 
Port Act ‘ made in a hurry, if not in some heat’ and likely to be ‘ pro- 
ductive of disagreeable consequences’; but the account of the war as 
seen from Nova Scotia is of great interest. The diary gives a picture, 
unstudied but convincing, of the difficulties of Nova Scotian trade, the 
activities of New England privateers, and the problems of defence against 
them. On 24 April 1778, H.M.S. Blonde drives the Duc de Choiseul 
ashore; early in June a privateer comes on the scene, as bold as brass, 
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and on the 7th ‘ goes out . . . having layed by the wreck (and got loaded 
with iron) this three days and nights, none of the King’s Cruisers appear- 
ing to disturb her’; on the 15th she herself is driven ashore. There is 
a pleasant touch when at a meeting of militia officers on 17 September 
‘we conclude to adjorn our Training till the first Monday in November 
Next, in order to give time for the Officers to git their Uniform’. The diary 
here printed ends on 31 March 1780. This does not appear to be as 
satisfactory a stopping place as the end of the war, but possibly a second 
volume is contemplated. As a documentary account of the ‘ neutral 
Yankees of Nova Scotia’ of whom Professor J. B. Brebner has written, 
it well deserves publication. Dr. Innis’s editorial work is thorough and 
efficient. One minor point he may have missed is that ‘ P.V.(?)’, 
*P.J.(?)’, ‘ P.L.(?)’ on p. 61 should surely read ‘ Pl’, i.e. ‘ plaintiff ’— 
a word which fits all three cases. A map of Liverpool and district would 
also have beea acceptable, at any rate to non-Canadian readers. 
W. P.M. 


Press and Public in Eariy Nineteenth-Century Birmingham, by Mr. 
Asa Briggs (Dugdale Society Occasional Papers, No. 8: Oxford, Printed 
for the Dugdale Society, 1949), is a useful though modest contribution 
to the history of the Birmingham press during the struggle for the reform 
bill of 1832. The 24-page text is followed by a list of local newspapers 
and periodicals for the years 1800-35, which in itself is sufficient to expose 
the inadequacy of The Times Tercentenary Handlist published in 1920. 
Of particular interest is the account of how the high tory Birmingham 
Journal was transformed into a radical paper closely connected with the 
Birmingham Political Union which Joseph Parkes had founded. Mr. 
Briggs shows how Parkes himself corrected the reports of the union’s 
proceedings for this newspaper, which he and two others had purchased. 
‘In a very few instances only’, wrote Parkes, ‘I erased any seditious 
words used by the speakers’; and he added, ‘Most of The Times’s 
reports were made up by me from the same slips, and usually expressed 
to Printing House Square, except when in 1832 The Times sent down its 
own reporters. I also throughout the three years supplied Mr. Black 
of the Morning Chronicle.’ When discussing the circulation of the local 
papers Mr. Briggs would have found useful the statistics for 1832 and the 
following years, at Somerset House, together with the 1851 report on 
newspaper stamps; and the Home Office papers in the P.R.O. have 
other important material for the history of the Birmingham newspapers. 
Aris’s Gazette must surely have borne a 3$d. not a 14d. stamp in 1804 
(p. 13). In conclusion one might express the hope that Mr. Briggs will 
continue on a larger scale the work he has so excellently begun. Without 
the assistance of very many monographs of this description it will be 
impossible to attempt to survey in a single volume the provincial press 
as a whole. A. A. 


The first approach to the immigrant in American life was inevitably 
the study of individual racial groups. Even if we discount the highly 
partisan nature of much of it, the results of this method proved 
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disappointing in assessing the effect of immigration on the American com- 
munity. More fruitful has been the more recent line of attack taken by 
the Handlins for Boston and now Mr. Robert Ernst for New York City, 
in Immigrant Life in New York City 1825-63. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege for King’s Crown Press, 1949.) This deals with the effect of 
immigration on the growth of two major American cities before the Civil 
War. Earlier accounts dealt with the cities as ports of entry and the 
immigrant as a transient. The present work studies the absorption of 
the immigrant into the city in which he has chosen to settle or in which he 
has been caught like so much driftwood from the passing stream of migra- 
tion. Mr. Ernst has compiled an elaborate and useful series of tables from 
manuscript material collected for the New York State census of 1855. 
These provide the basis for a series of chapters dealing with the occupa- 
tional status of the immigrant whether Irish, German, British, or French, 
whether slum-dwelling labourer, skilled artisan, trader or well-to-do 
merchant. Many old impressions are confirmed; more points of new 
significance are brought out. The student of British emigration will not 
be surprised to see underlined the influence of English, Scots, and Welsh 
artisans on the nascent labour movement, nor the power and prestige of 
the British mercantile colony with its expensive Albion Club, its sophisti- 
cated journal and its St. George’s Society. If the clannishness and 
uncompromising englishry of the English merchants is only what one 
would expect, yet at the same time one is struck by the extent to which 
humbler British emigrants tried for a time at least to stick together with 
their own taverns and ‘ foreign-language press’. This cohesiveness is 
clearly, however, not of the same order as that of the Irish or the Germans. 
The Englishman has always ‘ passed’ more easily into native society and 
is, for example, to be found in much greater numbers than other immigrant 
groups in the then fashionable Greenwich Village area. Apart from the 
early connexion of British artisans with the working men’s parties Mr. Ernst 
considered that the British immigrant voted as an individual and showed 
no solid party allegiance. This contrasts with the Irish, less independent 
in circumstance and more gregarious by nature, who provided both file 
and rank for Tammany Hall politics. It contrasts also with the Germans 
who, less malleable than the Irish, more set in European patterns, in- 
ternally divided in religion and handicapped by the language barrier, 
took little part in native affairs. Instead they characteristically organized 
their own labour movement, at first under the leadership of English re- 
formers like G. H. Evans, but later providing a vehicle for such essentially 
central European figures as Weitling and Weydemeyer who introduced 
Marxist socialism to American labour. The book brings out other 
significant and continuing features of immigrant assimilation: the hos- 
tility of the immigrant, and apparently especially the Irish, towards the 
negro; the basic conservatism of most immigrants towards the heady 
doctrines of this age of ferment: abolition, temperance, feminism, and 
in favour of traditional morality based, above all, on the institution of the 
European family unit. The break-up of the patriarchal family with the 
second generation, often and rightly stressed as the basic feature of the 
Americanizing process, is well demonstrated even at this early stage in the 
immigrating movement. Altogether Mr. Ernst has made a positive 
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contribution to the study of immigration which will be welcome to American 
social historians as well as to historians of Anglo-American relations. 
| 


The main interest of the Report of the Department of Public Archives for 
the Year 1948 (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1948) lies in the appendix, which 
continues the calendar of Nova Scotia official correspondence from the 
point reached in 1946. The despatches of the lieutenant-governor, with 
enclosures, cover the years 1837-40, and deal not only with constitutional 
issues such as the proposed surrender of casual revenues for a civil list and 
the separation of the executive and legislative council but with economic, 
educational and other topics. The C.O. 218 series, also calendared, 
includes correspondence from the colonial office over the years 1768-1842 
and in effect fills gaps in the earlier calendar. Few of these despatches have 
ever been printed and it is clear that much little-used material still awaits 
the historian of Nova Scotia. W. P. M. 


The Journals of Francis Parkman, edited by Mason Wade, 2 vols. 
(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, [1949]), previously published in the 
United States by Harper & Bros. in 1947, afford some lively reading and 
are a vivid reminder that the young Parkman was no farther from the 
Seven Years’ war than we are from the Civil War. But it is an exaggera- 
tion to say of them, as Mr. Wade does, that ‘ they are of enormous literary 
and historical interest’ (p. ix). There is little of any account in the 
first volume. The White Mountains and Maine journal of 1841 has great 
merit, but its intrinsic importance is small, and that Parkman was a man 
of precocious literary talent was already known from the fact that the 
first version of The Oregon Trail was published when he was 23; and 
the European journal of 1843-4, which occupies nearly half the volume, 
though a remarkable production for an undergraduate not yet 21, is 
nevertheless still only a tourist’s diary. The Oregon trail journal of 
1846, printed in the second volume, is a valuable addition to the literature 
of the west, and might usefully have been issued separately; and the 
‘Historical Notes’ in the accompanying Account Book show how early 
Parkman learnt to go to the manuscript sources (ii. 487-91). The note- 
books that make up the rest of the second volume contain little more 
than jottings upon places and authorities. The whole, both journals and 
notebooks, has been elaborately annotated by the editor, who has been 
at great pains to identify every place and person, every manuscript, 
book, and map referred to. But it is a little difficult to see for whose 
benefit all this trouble has been taken. The layman is unlikely to read 
the notebooks, and still less likely to read the notes to them, and he is 
hardly more likely to read the notes to the journals. On the other hand, 
none of the notes are easy to use except as a running commentary upon 
the text ; the professional historian, while he will appreciate the biblio- 
graphical and cartographical notes, which are full of learning, does not 
need to be told who Sir John Moore was, or whence came the name ‘ Wolfe’s 
Ravine’; and much of the more recondite information supplied in the 
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notes to the journals is given without citation of the authority on which 
it rests. The book is costly, yet the reproductions of the early maps 
are so reduced in scale as sometimes to be illegible even with the aid of a 
glass ; and the maps of the tours included as end-papers do not provide 
the reader with all that he needs. The editor supplies a pretty specimen 
of popular etymology. The Purgatoire river, that flows into the Arkansas, 
becomes the ‘ Picket-wire ’. H. H. B. 


It is not surprising that, despite the important part he played throughout 
the Second Empire, there should hitherto have been no comprehensive 
study of the man who was dubbed by Ollivier Napoleon III’s ‘ Vice- 
Emperor’. Two reasons may, however, have contributed to scare historians 
away. One is the dearth of personal papers—Rouher’s own archives, 
seized by the Germans in 1870 and restored to France in 1919, consist 
almost wholly of official documentation, while, apart from the letters 
already utilized by Jean Maurain in his life of Baroche, there appears to be 
very little of his private correspondence extant. The other is that, for 
all his immense industry, his undoubted influence and his private virtues, 
Rouher was a man devoid of originality or charm. These are serious 
obstacles in the way of a biographer and, although M. Robert Schnerb, in 
his Rouher et le Second Empire (Paris: Armand Colin, 1949), has now filled 
the gap and provided a full-length study which is likely to be of considerable 
value as a work of reference, he has not fully succeeded in overcoming 
them. As a biography—and, despite its title, M. Schnerb’s book deals 
with the whole of Rouher’s life—this volume merits the French epithet 
‘dense’ rather than ‘ clair’, for the principal character at times becomes 
submerged beneath the weight of intractable detail concerning commercial 
legislation, personal intrigue, or parliamentary debate. M.Schnerb throws 
light upon many workings of the Napoleonic machine, but the main 
interest of his study lies not so much in its examination of Rouher’s 
activity as ‘ ministre de la parole’ as in the picture it gives of one of the 
‘ grands bourgeois ’ who, in the author’s words, ‘ have made contemporary 
France after their own image’. Here Rouher emerges as a typical figure, 
the lover of order at home and peace abroad, the man on whom the dis- 
orders of 1848 had left an ineffaceable impression, the man interested 
above all in the concrete achievements of public works, in the increase of 
productivity and in the liberation of trade. It is as an apostle of free trade 
that he is most revolutionary, offending so many others of the bourgeoisie, 
and at the same time most consistently sure of his rightness. Here, too, 
as upon foreign policy and internal reforms he comes into sharp conflict 
with that other striking spokesman of the bourgeoisie, M. Thiers, and the 
recurring duel between the two men, to which M. Schnerb often alludes, is 
one of the dramas of this period of middle-class ascendancy. This book 
illuminates many details of Rouher’s political career, but it does no more 
than confirm the general impression of his political activities. The judge- 
ment of La Gorce still stands: ‘ L’Empereur a son avocat, Rouher au 
sommet de sa faveur, avocat excellent, mais surtout avocat, et ce fut 
le malheur du régne d’avoir des avocats ot il eit fallu des hommes 
d’Etat ’. But it was to the credit of the ‘ avocat ’, as M. Schnerb points 
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out, that he remained faithful to the fallen Bonapartes until his death in 
1884. M. Schnerb’s book contains an excellent bibliography and twelve 
plates. J.P. T. B. 






In publishing Trois Essais sur histoire et culture (Cahier des Annales 
no. 2. Paris: Armand Colin, 1948) M. Charles Morazé’s aims seem at 
first glance to be modest enough. The first essay, ‘ Des faits & homme’, 
is concerned to show that for a historian a ‘ fact’ is meaningless except 
as the crossing point of innumerable influences. The moment when 
Jules Ferry came to power is selected for an analysis which reveals not 
only that it is virtually impossible to arrive at more than a narrow con- 
stitutional definition of when exactly the event occurred, but also that 
the ‘ fact ’ itself is unintelligible unless it is placed in a wide—world-wide— 
context of economic, social and political developments. M. Morazé is 
not likely to find objectors to his thesis among practising historians, who 
usually treat ‘facts’ in this way; the value of the essay will probably 
be found to consist in the stimulating survey it gives of the moral and 
economic climate of the seventies and eighties. In the second paper 
M. Morazé considers the intellectual consequences of the modern sense of 
numerical order, ‘cette invasion généralisée de la statistique’. He 
warns us of the dangers of applying statistical analysis to earlier ages 
which where unconscious of the exact significance of number and he stresses 
the elementary character of the social arithmetic at present in use. Man, 
who of old felt himself at the mercy of his physical environment, now 
feels equally constrained by statistical laws: yet these are no more and 
no less than the product of the human spirit. The first two papers both 
conclude with the same observation: ‘ L’histoire, d’abord, est vie de 
homme’. The last essay follows logically from this statement, and in it 
one begins to be aware of the ambitious terminus of M. Morazé’s argu- 
ment, which is no less than ‘ un réforme des sciences humaines’. This 
derives from two postulates: the universality of time (history) and cf 
space (geography) ; and the futility of treating either of these abstractions 
as self-sufficient. What M. Morazé terms ‘la géohistoire’ alone offers 
‘un ensemble théoriquement parfait, un ordre universel’. History and 
geography, as independent techniques, can only produce instruments 
(chronologies and maps) of service to the genuine disciplines which would 
group themselves naturally under the general study of geobistory. These 
disciplines would have boundaries broadly determined by the nature of 
the material involved. Languages as vehicles of evidence would be the 
subject of philological studies ; objects (i.e. all non-linguistic evidence) 
would form a collection of techniques for which the author adopts the 
word ‘ philosomies’. While philology and philosomy are both universal 
in their application, they are essentially ancillary to the syntheses which 
comprise the field of geohistory. The acceptance of this scheme, M. 
Morazé thinks, should enable us systematically to fill great gaps in our 
knowledge of humanity. This short book contains many observations 
which are sensible, timely and well-expressed. Few would deny that 
research can often be ill-conceived and a waste of effort, or that historians 
are often the poorer for isolating themselves from the other humane 
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sciences. It is obvious that a very great deal is to be gained by collab- 
oration between history and other disciplines and M. Morazé deserves our 
thanks for making concrete proposals towards that end. The arrangement 
he proposes, which would permit ‘ & quelques dizaines de savants de haute 
culture de conduire des milliers de chercheurs-enquéteurs ’ (p. 61), would, 
however, be bound to involve two drastic dangers. On the one hand a 
non-scientific Authority might dictate the general interpretation and in 
consequence control the detailed researches. On the other hand so 
highly articulated a hierarchy of human sciences could only too easily 
become the prisoner of its own programme and decline into a stultifying 
scholasticism. D. &. 


An emphatic warning must be given that the Slavonic Encyclopaedia 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1949) can only be used with the 
greatest caution, and that the contributions are in no way representative 
of American scholarship in Slavonic studies. The articles bear the 
initials of their authors and there is a list of contributors at the beginning. 
It includes Hazard, Helmreich, H. N. Howard, Hans Kohn, Noyes, John 
Somerville and Timashev, but there is nothing whatever, for instance, by 
Bergson, C. E. Black, the late 8. H. Cross, Harrison-Thomson, Jakobson, 
Karpovich, Kerner, Lednicki, Mosely, G. T. Robinson, Simmons, Spinka, 
or Vernadsky. The volume runs to fourteen hundred and fifty pages, 
including appendices giving the texts of the Soviet, Polish, Yugoslav, 
and Bulgarian constitutions. There are no maps and no references to 
authorities. The arrangement is partly by names, partly by subjects, 
such as art, army and navy, constitutions, economic geography, folklore, 
history, law and judicature, medicine, minorities, music, nationalism, 
politics and government, Slav idea and Europe, sociology, theatre. For 
each such subject there is a section on each of the Slavonic countries. It 
is unfortunate that there is no table of these general subjects, for some of 
the articles on them contain the best material in this very uneven volume, 
though other articles are a bare catalogue of names, e.g. philosophy— 
Czechoslovakia, science—Poland. Special attention is given to the events 
and persons of the inter-war period and to American Slavs, both as indi- 
viduals and as groups, e.g. Slavs in Hollywood, Slavs in the United 
States, Ukrainians in the United States and in Canada. It is stated that 
“ most items cover the events ‘as of 1946,’ when the manuscript went to 
print ’’, and the prevailing tone is therefore little if at all affected by the 
‘cold war’. In general more space is given to the smaller Slavonic 
countries than to Russia and the U.S.8.R. Hlinka receives over nine 
columns, Stalin one column ; Pushkin does not appear under his own name 
and receives only a few jejune lines under literature—Russia, Czarist. I 
can find no mention even of Copernicus. Chopin, Dvorak and Me&trovi¢ 
between them are allotted slightly over one column, Yogurt five columns. 
Misprints and strange translations abound. The style and presentation 
are in large part very bad. It is important that this encyclopaedia should 
not be confused with the very different Handbook of Slavic Studies, edited 
by L. I. Strakhovsky, also published in 1949. B. H. 8. 





Notices of Periodical and Occasional 
Publications, mainly of 1949 


THE ARRANGEMENT has been explained, ante, xxxix, 483; xl. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1949, but a few are earlier publications 
whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to express our 
gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these notices. 


General History and International Affairs 


A. Heuss denies, in a full and detailed examination, that the first Punic War was 
‘imperialist ’ in character. [An important critical study, notable also methodolo- 
gically for the analysis of the authorities, particularly Polybios.} Hist. Zeitschr. 
celxix. 

Jean Filliozat emphasizes the importance of the commercial and cultural exchanges 
between the Roman Empire and India (with special reference to the archaeological 
discoveries at Virapatnam). Rev. hist. cci. 

B. Capelle re-examines the problem of the primitive text of the Gloria in excelsis, 
with special reference to the address to Christ, and concludes that the redaction in 
the Codex Alexandrinus of the Bible, which contains this address, is the authentic 
one. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xliv. 

P. Devos discusses at length and prints two documents concerning the alleged 
miracle of St. Thomas the Apostle in India. Anal. Boll. Ixvi. 

P. Nautin rejects the authorship of Melito (second century) ascribed to a homily 
on the Passion, published from a papyrus in 1940 by Campbell Bonner. It belongs 
to a genre of fourth century. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xliv. 

M. Brok shows that Theodoret of Cyr’s commentary on the Psalms was written 
between 441 and 449. This goes to confirm the views of other scholars on Theodoret’s 
doctrinal development. Ibid. 

J. Zeiller on the afflictions throughout the churches of Dalmatia at the end of the 
sixth century. Ibid. 

P. Peeters examines at length the life and writings of the sixth-century Syrian 
bishop James of Saroug, and maintains that he was not a monophysite. Anal. Boll. 
Ixvi. 

F. Heer traces the idea of ‘ renaissance’ (and its correlative, ‘decadence ’) from 
late antiquity through the Carolingian period (Charles the Great, Charles the Bold) 
to Otto III. [Rather over-strained.] Mitteil. d. Instituts f. dsterr. Geschichts- 
forschung, lvii. 

H. L. Mikoletzky discusses the canonization of the empress Richardis (and others) 
as an example of the purposes underlying canonization in the ninth century. [A 
suggestive discussion, criticizing Delehaye and Ginter ; there is no historical tradition 
behind canonizations at this period ; neither Richardis not Zwentibold were honoured 
as saints in their lifetime; the cult of saints and relics in the ninth century is a 
‘reaction against Carolingian rationalism’; the purpose of the new canonizations 
is largely material gain.] Ibid. 

Zygmunt Wojciechowski attempts to interpret the arrangement of a.p. 1000, 
between Otto III and Boleslav the Brave of Poland, in the light of Otto’s ideas of 
empire and religious expansion. Rev. hist. cci. 

A. Cordoliani, in a paper on the writings and letters of Abbo of Fleury, Hériger 
of Lobbes and Gerland of Besangon on the era of the Incarnation according to 
Dionysius, sets out to destroy the legend that the computus of Bede was universally 
accepted throughout the middle ages. He demonstrates the maturity and com- 
petence of the computists of the eleventh century and shows that their new system 
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was accepted. Three of the four texts which follow are printed for the first time 
from manuscripts in Berlin and Paris. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xliv. 

P. Devos gives an account with texts of the three earliest Western versions of the 
legend of the Ikon of Saidnaya. Anal. Boll. Ixv. 

John R. Williams recounts the struggle between Pope Gregory VII and Arch- 
bishop Manasses I of Rheims. Amer. Hist. Rev. liv. 

J. Leclercq describes an enterprise for a new edition of the works of Saint Bernard. 
Rev. @hist. ecclés. xliv. 

J. de Ghellinck, in a note on Magister Vacarius, stresses the opposition of this 
civilian as theologian to the canonists. Ibid. 

H. Silvestre has studied the style and sources, especially the use of Scripture, 
of Renier of Saint-Laurent’s Vita Esraeli (bishop of Liége, 959-71), written before 
1182. He describes Renier’s style as an expression of learned simplicity. The dis- 
cussion of ources is of general interest ; cf. A. Campbell’s more minute study of the 
Encomium Emme in his recent edition published in the Camden Series. Ibid. 

Walter Holtzmann identifies a decretal of Celestine III (hitherto attributed to 
Innocent III) deposing Henry, bishop of Chur, and connects this incident with the 
strained relations between the pope and the emperor Henry VI. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxix. 

J. Leclercq notes manuscripts in Spanish libraries containing documents relating 
to the canons regular. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xliv. 

A. Fliche, Innocent III and the reform of the Church, a long and valuable study. 
Ibid. 

V. Pashuto, Papal policy and Russia in the thirteenth century. [Violent attack 
on it, centring §Mindorg of Lithuania, Daniel of Halich and Alexander Nevsky : 
includes papal and Russian relations with the Tartars: strongly favourable to Alex- 
ander.| V prosy st. v. 

O. Lottin maintains that the anonymous commentary upon the Sentences (in 
Paris Na . a'. 1640) was written before 1270, as G. Englhardt said in 1935, and cannot 
be ascribed, as E. Longpré argued in 1947 (Mélanges Pelzer, pp. 467-92), to the Fran- 
ciscan John de Murro, sententiarius at Paris from 1283-8. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xliv. 

Thaddeus \. Tuleja describes the failure of Pope Eugenius IV to organize a Grand 
Alliance against the Turks. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

P. Joannou prints in Greek with introduction Cardinal Bessarion’s panegyric of 
his patron St. Bessarion of Egypt. Anal. Boll. Ixv. 

P. l'eboi g ie, aiter a critical re-exami: ation of the German Imitatio Christi in 
two LuLeck ma: uscrij ts (edited by P. age, 1926), concludes that this contains 
a revised adaptation, made in the course of translation, of the original Jmitatio, and 
rejects the view that it is itself the source of the work of Thomas & Kempis. Rev. 
Whist. ecclés. xliv. 

A. Cronin, The Italian contribution to Slav cultural life. [General survey, mainly 
relating to Bohemia and Poland: useful references.] Eastern Review (Klagen- 
furt), i. 

George K. Boyce prints or calendars ten documents of Pope Leo X. Catholic 
Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

Justus M. van der K oef expounds Francisco de Vitoria’s doctrine of colonization. 
Ibid. 

Walther Kirchner discusses the commercial relations between France and Russia, 
1550-1650, and emphasizes their relative unimportance to both countries. Rev. 
hist. ccii. 

E. 8. Vilenskaya, Anglo-Russian relations during the reign of Elizabeth. [Based 
on an unpublished manuscript of Fletcher on need and methods of capturing Russian 
trade.| Ist. zap. xxix. 

Lord Spencer describes (with the help of family papers) the embassy of the first 
Lord Speacer of Wormleighton to Wiir temberg in 1603, to confer the Garter on the 
duke. Northants, Past and Present, i. 

F. Halkin describes the use made by the seventeenth-century Bollandists of 
the Chiflet MS., now Troyes 1204, and prints correspondence of Henschenius, and 
extracts from the Diarium of Papebroch relating to it. Anal. Boll. Ixv. 

P. J. van Winter, examines the legal consequences of the English navigation 
laws of 1651 and the Statute of Frauds of 1662 for Dutch trade and shipping, printing 
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in parallel columns the relevant clauses of 1651 and 1660. This closely-reasoned 

article, making use of the Dutch archive-materials, makes corrections in all previous 

accounts and proves that Dutch statesmen and diplomatists were not well-informed 
on these matters. In particular it proves that in the Treaty of Breda the English 
did not promise to alter the law regarding Dutch re-exports, but, as they professed, 
merely reaffirmed existing provisions. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. iv. 

Harold A. Hansen describes the early phases of the naval campaign against the 
Dutch (down to the battle of Sole Bay) as seen by the Danish envoy Marcus Gife 
Folcksen. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxi. 

Achille Riggio prints fourteen letters from Father Jean le Vacher about the 
management of the mission chaplaincies among the Christian slaves at Tunis. Rev. 
Africaine, xciii. 

John Ehrman examines British naval strategy in the years 1692-4, stressing the 
personal influence of William III and illustrating the considerations which led to 
the decision of 1694, to keep a British squadron in the Mediterranean all the year 
round. Cambridge Hist. Journ. ix. 

L. Ceyssens, The papers of Quesnel which were seized at Brussels and taken to 
Paris in 1703 and 1704, with texts. The writer seeks to identify these Jansenist 
collections which were dispersed with a view to their recovery. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. 
xliv. 

John J. Murray describes Robert Jackson’s career as British minister in Stock- 
holm, 1709-17. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxi. i 

L. A. Nikiforov, Anglo-Russian relations and the Aland conference, 1718-19. 
[Based on the Russian foreign archives; supports the view that Peter the Great 
was concentrating on peace with Sweden, not on an offensive alliance with Sweden.] 
Ist. zap. xxx. 

John A. Schutz prints fifteen letters written by George Bartman, aide-de-camp 
to General Webb, about the loss of Fort William Henry to the French. Huntington 
Lib. Quart. xii. 

H. 8. Offler considers the place of Gibbon’s abortive essay on Swiss history in his 
development as a historian. Durham Univ. Journ. xli. 

Yu. P. Klokman, The Kolberg campaign of 1761. [Mainly based on Rumyantsev’s 
unprinted reports: high in praise of him and of his tactical innovations.] Ist. zap. 
XXX. 

William S. Powell prints the memoirs of Elisha Bostwick, a sergeant of the Seventh 
Connecticut Regiment (present at battles of Trenton and Princeton). William and 
Mary Quart. 3rd ser. xi. 

Louis Junod studies the formation of Masonic lodges among the Swiss regiments 
in French service, 1775-88. [Article based on the recently opened archives of the 
Grand Orient de France ; some interesting resemblances between Masonic and revolu- 
tionary ideas are tentatively suggested.] Zeitschr. fir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxix. 

Elisha P. Douglass describes the career of William Augustus Bowles among the 
Florida Indians. William and Mary Quart. 3rd series, vi. 

Godfrey Davies and Marion Tinling print six unpublished documents, from Lord 
Sydney’s collection in the Huntington Library, illustrating the discussions within 
the Shelburne ministry about the negotiations with America. Huntington Lib. 
Quart. xii. 

Frederick B. Tolles studies George Logan’s unofficial mission to the French 
Directory in 1798. [This article makes it clear that Logan did less harm than his 
contemporaries believed, but does not ascertain how much good he did, for want of 
conclusive evidence from the French archives.] William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. vii. 

Anthony Steel examines the history of the Anglo-American dispute over impress- 
ment of seamen, 1803-6, concluding that it was not a major cause of disagreement 
before the affair of the Chesapeake and Leopard. Cambridge Hist. Journ. ix. 

René Secretan describes Henri Monod’s mission to Alexander I, December 1813, 
on behalf of the canton of Vaud, and prints an extract from Monod’s memoirs on this 
subject. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxix. 

Ruth Anna Fisher prints extracts of letters from British officers, placing upon 
the Spanish authorities the blame for the surrender of Pensacola to General Jackson 
in 1814. Amer. Hist. Rev. liv. 


O. Shparo, The role of Russia in the struggle of Greece for independence [as far 
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as 1828: includes a few points from the Russian foreign office archives]. Voprosy 
Ist. viii. 

Marcel Emerit prints the memoirs (1830-48) of Ahmed, last Bey of Constantine. 
(These memoirs are either a French translation of an Arabic original, or drawn up for 
Ahmed by a French officer.) Rev. Africaine, xciii. 

G. A. Craig, Military diplomats in the Prussian and German service: the attachés, 
1826-1914 [expecially since 1883]. Pol. Science Quart. lxiv. 

H. Batowski, Slavonic Europe in 1848. [Interesting general survey.] Przeglad 
Historyczny, xxxviii. 

M. Handelsman, The main European problems in 1848. [Wide and penetrating 
survey to serve as a background for the study of the Polish question in 1848. Excerpt 
from a forthcoming biography of Prince Adam Czartoryski.] Ibid. 

J. A. Hawgood and J. S. Stephens print a letter of 1852 from Bunsen to Francis 
Lieber [chiefly notable for some curious remarks on miscegenation as an agent of 
cultural progress]. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. ii. 

E. Tarle, English falsifications of the beginning of the Crimean War. [Violent 
attack on Temperley.] Voprosy Ist. iii. 

Howard R. Marraro prints a letter from Mazzini to Moncure D. Conway on the 
negro suffrage question and the role of the United States in European affairs. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxi. 

Francis A. Arlinghaus analyses the attitude of certain British newspapers to the 
Kulturkampf. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxiv. 

R. W. Seton-Watson prints documents on the Near Eastern crisis from the Russian 
embassy in London, March-April 1878. [Cf. ante, lxiv. 418.] Slav. rev. xxviii. 

James J. Green discusses the attitude of the Catholic hierarchy and laity in the 
U.S.A. to the Irish Land League, 1879-82. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

E. Walters, Franco-Russian discussions on the partition of Austria-Hungary, 
1899. [Prints texts of three diplomatic reports from the Vienna archives.] Slav. 
rev. XXViii. 

C. W. Bolen, Kiderlen-Wachter’s policy in Anglo-German naval conversations, 
1909-12. [Traces his attempts to wean Great Britain from the Triple Entente and 
secure her neutrality.] Journ. of Central European Affairs, ix. 

G. M. Derenkovsky, The Franco-Russian naval convention of 1912 and the Anglo- 
Russian naval conversations prior to August 1914. [Includes a number of new points 
from the Russian naval staff archives on Franco-Russian naval collaboration.] Ist. 
zap. Xxix. 

R. B. Fisher, American investments in Russia down to 1917. [Mainly govern- 
ment loans during the 1914 war: International Harvester Company and certain in- 
surance companies of some importance ; but total loans and investments were com- 
paratively small.] American Slavic Rev. viii. 

George W. F. Hallgarten discusses General von Seeckt’s attempts to give a pro- 
Russian orientation to German policy, 1920-22. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxi. 

G. Beyerhaus examines the chain of events leading to the advent of Hitler to 
power [a short tendentious article which adds nothing to knowledge]. Hist. Zeitschr. 
elxix. 

G. Ritter outlines the history of the ‘ rights of man ’ from the Greek city-state 
to the Soviet constitution of 1918 and the Weimar constitution of 1919 [emphasizes 
the English and American revolutions; some interesting points, but decidedly 
hostile to the ‘ spirit of 1789°]. Ibid. 

R. Stadelmann, an appraisal of Jacob Burckhardt’s ‘ Weltgeschichtliche Betrach- 
tungen ’ [a notable critical essay]. Ibid. 

W. Andreas, an appreciation of Johan Huizinga (1872-1945). Ibid. 


France 


B. de Gaiffier examines the sources of the ninth-century life of St. Cassien of 
Autun, and demonstrates its worthlessness. Anal. Boll. lxvi. 

M. Chaume criticizes the theory of L. Auzias on the Carolingian ancestry of the 
feudal dukes of Aquitaine. Annales du Midi, nos. 237-8. 

Ch. Higounet discusses the attempt of the Aznars to establish a dominion in 
Gascony and the Pyrenees in the ninth century. Ibid. tome Ixi, fasc. 1. 
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E. Delaruelle and Ch. Higounet discuss the pregregorian reform at Comminges 
and the canonization of St. Bertrand. Ibid. fasc. 2. 

F. Claudon, archivist (d. 1935), basing his work on materials later destroyed in 
the fire which destroyed the hétel de ville at Langres in 1892, wrote a study of the 
medieval bishopric of Langres as a county and duchy, and of episcopal feudal rights 
and duties, and then of the relations between the chapter and the city. He argued 
incidentally that the six ecclesiastical peers of France, of whom the bishop of Langres 
was one, owed their priority not only to the fact that they held a county or duchy 
as a direct fief of the crown (for this tenure was not peculiar to them) but also to 
the fact that they received their bishoprics from the hand of the king. The article, 
entitled an ecclesiastical condominium has been published, with an explanatory note, 
by G. Drioux. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xliv. 

R. Niderst provides a well-documented and long resumé of a study prepared 
by the late chanoine L. Raison on the eremitical movement in the west of France 
at the end of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century. Annales de 
Bretagne, lv. 

E. Lambert describes the organization in France of the pilgrimage to Compostella, 
with particular reference to the role of the Cluniac Order, and later of the confréries 
of Saint-Jacques. Annales du Midi, nos. 217-18. 

Ch. Higounet deduces from the surnames of inhabitants of Toulouse in the twelfth 
century the rural area from which the town drew its population. Ibid. nos. 219-20. 

P. Petot, Marriage of serfs in medieval French legal custom : licences to marry 
and ‘formariage’. (In French.) Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, ii. 

Ch. Higounet writes a note on the origins of the Curia jurata at Toulouse in the 
early thirteenth century. Annales du Midi, nos. 221-22. 

Y. Dossat writes a note on the operations of the Inquisition at Limoux, 1244-8. 
Ibid. tome I xi, fasc. 1. 

Ph. Wolff comments on a document of 1295 giving details of the purchase of arms 
by Philip le Bel in the region of Toulouse. Ibid. 

Y. Dossat writes notes on the date of the beginning of the year between the 
thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries in the Midi. Ibid. nos. 217-20. 

Y. Dossat traces the changes of administrative boundaries in the district round 
Montauban, 1273-1329. Ibid. nos. 233-6. 

E. Perroy comments on a letter of 7 December 1368 from the Black Prince to 
Edward III, which throws light on the attitude of Edward III in the opening phase of 
the Gascon revolt. Ibid. tome lxi, fase. 1. 

Ph. Wolff analyses the tax registers of Toulouse under Charles VI and shows their 
value for social and economic history. Ibid. nos. 221-32. 

Y. Renouard examines the consequences of the conquest of Guienne for the wine 
trade of Bordeaux, and discusses the policies in this connection of Charles VII and 
Louis XI. Ibid. tome Ixi, fasc. 1. 

P. Ourliac derives from the Arch. dépt. of the Vaucluse information on the legal 
status of slaves, lepers, religious and Jews at Avignon in the fifteenth century. Ibid. 
nos. 219-20. 

K. Bittmann suggests that a manuscript fragment of 1462 throws light on the 
Catalan question and the general policy of Louis XI at the beginning of his reign. 
Ibid. nos. 221-32. 

B.-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé sketches the history of the university founded at 
Nantes in the fifteenth century and transferred to Rennes in the eighteenth century. 
Ibid. lv. 


J. Delaruelle writes a note on Jean Jouffroy, bishop of Albi, as a collector of manu- 
scripts. Ibid. nos. 219-20. 


J. Calmette prints documents on the French campaign in Roussillon in 1474-5. 
Ibid. tome Ixi, fasc. 1, 2. 

J. Delaruelle brings together evidence on humanist teaching in the south-west 
of France in the first third of the sixtéenth century. Ibid. nos. 237-8. 

R. Gandilhon describes documents giving the state of the French navy in the 
Levant in 1562-3. Ibid. nos. 217-18. 

Ch. Dartigue summarizes and comments on letters of Armand Gontaud, future 
maréchal de Biron, November 1571—May 1572, relating to the projected marriage of 
Marguerite of Valois and Henry of Navarre. Ibid. tome Ixi, fasc. 2. 
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F. Hartung examines the theory and practice of Louis XIV’s government with 
reference to the phrase ‘ |’Etat c’est moi ’, and concludes that (although not authentic) 
the aphorism reflects the latter, though not the former. Hist. Zeitschr. clxix. 

L. Desgraves prints and comments on a memoir on the town of Bordeaux by an 
inspecteur des manufactures, 1735. Annales du Midi, tome 1xi, fasc. 2. 

L. Dutil discusses the religious ideas of Loménie de Brienne and his relations with 
the philosophes. Ibid. tome Ixi, fasc. 1. 

Ch. Teissier du Cros examines the collection of the Equivalent (the annual tax 
paid by the Etats of Languedoc in place of the aides) between 1781 and 1789. Ibid. 
nos. 237-8. 

E. Sol describes an attempt by the intendant of Montauban to secure the establish- 
ment of bureaux de charité by a circular of 1783 to the parish priests, and the lack of 
success attending his efforts. Ibid. 

P. Deslandres prints the conclusion of the description of a journey to Bordeaux 
and Toulouse in 1786 by Letellier. Ibid. nos. 217-18. 

J. Sentou studies a register of taxes for one district of Toulouse in 1790. He 
shows that the noblesse paid the largest part of the direct taxation, and analyses the 
social composition of those assessed for taxes and of those on the list of citoyens actifs. 
Ibid. tome Ixi, fasc. 2. 

Richard Munthe Brace prints a letter from Lazare Carnot, 28-9 March 1793, to 
Guyton de Morveau about the military difficulties and the disloyalty of Dumouriez. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xxi. 

Robert B. Holtman describes the use made of the clergy by Napoleon for pur- 
poses of propaganda (above all for conscription). Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

J. M. Thompson, in two articles, describes Napoleon’s journey from Fontainebleau 
to Elba in 1814. [His unpopularity in the south of France is a remarkable feature. ] 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lv. 

Alessandro Galante Garrone discusses the approach of the Saint-Simonian school 
of writers to the history of the French Revolution, holding that they accentuated 
and schematized the deterministic views already set forward by Liberal historians. 
They also realized the social significance of Robespierre’s policy. Rivista stor. ital. 
lxi. 

Marcel Reinhardt prints a letter of Chateaubriand from which his attitude to 
Louis XVIII’s promise of a constitution in 1814 can possibly be inferred. Rev. hist. 
cci. 

Robert Schnerb, in two articles based almost entirely on Thiers’s speeches and 
published writings, discusses Thiers’s ideas about public finance. Ibid. cci.-ccii. 

V. Volgin, Socialist and communist ideas in French secret societies, 1835-47. 
Voprosy Ist. iii. 

M. A. Alpatov, The political views and historical theory of De Tocqueville. Izv. 
Akad. Nauk. 8.8.8.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, vi. 

A. Meynier continues a study of the flight of the refugees before the advancing 
German armies in May-June 1940, in the direction of Brittany, which will be of value 
to future historians of the Second World War. Annales de Bretagne, lv. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


E. Zéllner argues convincingly that the Salzburg tradition must be accepted, 
according to which St. Rupert was a Frank, probably connected with the Robertian/ 
Capetian (Rupertiner) dynasty. Confirms the date of St. Rupert’s activity as end 
of seventh/beginning of eighth century. Mitteil.d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
Ivii. 

O. Mitis investigates the origins and genealogy of the Babenberg dukes of Austria 
in the light of evidence in confraternity books [suggests descent from the east-Frankish 
Popponen]. Ibid. 

F. Maschek discusses the origins of the monastery of Klosterneuburg. Ibid. 

U. Brumm, the authenticity of early Hohenstaufen charters for recipients in 
the kingdom of Arles [detailed criticism of H. Hirsch’s arguments, published 1937 ; 
concludes that two only are forgeries, two doubtful, the remainder genuine; uses 
these results for a sketch of Hohenstaufen policy in Burgundy]. Ibid. 
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F. Wintermayr investigates the diplomatic (scribes, formulae, &c.) of the charters 
of Klosterneuburg in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (prints 15 new charters 
in an appendix). Ibid. 

L. Santif»ller prints four Tirolese documents, 1250-c. 1500. Ibid. 

S. Matuszewski, The Slavonic Articles of ‘ Speculum Saxonum ’ (Sachsenspiegel). 
[Evidence concerning the survival of Slavonic law in Wendish districts of eastern 
Germany in the middle ages.] Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, i. 

Bruno Meyer discusses the murder of Count Hartmann of Neukiburg by his 
brother Eberhart, in the light of Habsburg and anti-Habsburg politics. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxix. 

Hektor Ammann studies the growth and decline of Ziirich’s prosperity in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in the light of the tax-rolls of the town from 1357 
to 1469. [The influence of war and civil disturbances upon economic prosperity is 
well illustrated.} Ibid. 

A. Lhotsky concludes his studies on the sources and composition of the Austrian 
chronicle of Thomas Ebendorfer. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, I vii. 

Werner Schnyder prints two documents showing the revenues of the Sargans 
iron smelters in 1484 and the expenses of a smelting-oven in 1489. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxix. 

K. Grossmann shows that the Annales Carinthiae, published 1612 by H. Megiser, 
are merely an abbreviated edition of the work of M. G. Christalnick (d. 1595). Megiser 
omitted the chapters on the Reformation in Carinthia ; excerpts from which are now 
printed. Mitt. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforsch. lvii. 

A. Rey studies the struggles over the right of appointing and dismissing parish 
priests in the canton of Schwyz during the seventeenth century. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte. xxix. 

W. Andreas discusses at length the unsuccessful intrigues of Gértz to bring the 
Weimar government into the hands of Charles Augustus before his majority [uses 
some new letters from Frankenberg to Gértz, but the whole affair remains, as the 
author says, ‘a storm in a teacup’, of slight general significance]. Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxix. 

H. Haussherr, Goethe and the foreign policy of Charles Augustus of Weimar 
{some useful details for the Fiirstenound of 1785, but on the whole trivial]. Ibid. 

Hans Kohn illustrates Arndt’s views on the character of German nationalism. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. liv. 

Anton Miller discusses the attitude of the cantonal authorities of Lucerne to the 
German-nationalist political refugees, 1830-48. Zeitschr. fir Schweizer. Geschichte. 
xxix. 

Oscar J. Hammen calls attention to the economic and social causes of discontent 
in the Prussian Rhineland, 1845-8. (Special emphasis on the potato famine and the 
demand for protective legislation.) Amer. Hist. Rev. liv. 

O. Becker re-examines Bismarck’s Austrian policy immediately before the war 
of 1866; concludes that he was ready for a peaceful solution on a basis of dualism 
(if he could have it on his own terms). Uses (but does not print or give exact references 
to) new documents emanating from Hepke, Bismarck’s expert on German affairs. 
{On the whole too favourable to Bismarck, and adds little to the appreciation of 
Bismarck’s policy.] Hist. Zeitschr. clxix. 

Arthur G. Kogan discusses the attempts of the Austrian Social Democratic party 
to solve the nationalities question within the Habsburg empire on lines of cultural 
autonomy. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxi. 

P. Kluke, the German opposition to Hitler [a useful, fairly objective survey of 
much scattered, not easily accessible literature]. Hist. Zeitschr. clxix. 







Great Britain and Ireland 


V. E. Nash-Williams and H. N. Savory are publishing a very useful up-to-date 
list of hill-forts and other earthworks in Wales and the Border, illustrated by a re- 
vised map showing the Roman and prehistoric sites. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, 
xiii. 

Ludwig Bieler attempts to relate and reconcile the chronologies for the life of St. 
Patrick given in the different Irish Annals. Irish Hist. Studies, vi. 
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P. Grosjean publishes three fragments concerning the Irish bishop St. Senan. 
Anal. Boll. lxvi. 

Sir William F. MacArthur attempts to identify the epidemic diseases recorded 
in the Irish Annals. (He believes he can diagnose the earliest known outbreak of 
poliomyelitis in a.p. 708.) Irish Hist. Studies, vi. 

J. F. D. Shrewsbury discusses the ‘ Yellow Plague ’ of 664, and concludes that it 
must have been smallpox. Journ. Hist. Medicine, 1949. 

Marjorie Ogilvie Anderson discusses in two articles the origins and dates of the 
manuscripts (or their lost sources) of certain of Skene’s Chronicles, and assesses their 
reliability for early Scottish history; the use of the term ‘ Pictish Chronicle’ for 
what is in fact an old Scottish chronicle is deprecated. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

Hugh Marwick relates the land-units in Orkney (wrisland or ounce-land, and 
skatland), the Hebrides (tirunga or davach, and quarterland), and Man (treen and 
quarter), to the Norse naval defence system known as leding, under which each Nor- 
wegian manngerd must provide one man for the fleet. Ibid. 

A. Saltman prints a writ of Henry II to Archbishop Theobald (probably late 1159) 
and a variant version of part of the Constitutions of Clarendon. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xxii. 

I. P. Shaw discusses the attempt of Giraldus Cambrensis to obtain metropolitan 
status for the see of St. Davids, with reference to the earlier history of the question. 
Church Quart. Rev. exlvii. 

Dorothy M. Williamson elucidates the work of the papal legate Otto in settling 
differences between Henry III and Alexander II at York in September 1237 and, 
during the next three years, in ensuring the allegiance to Rome of the Churches of 
Scotland and Ireland. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

Walter Ullmann corrects Matthew Paris’s version of the dispute over the election 
of Hugh of Balsham as bishop of Ely, 1257. Camb. Hist. Journ. ix. 

J. G. Noppen continues his account of the building operations of Henry III and 
his agent, Edward son of Odo ; in particular he discusses the New Exchequer initiated 
by the king for Westminster and other building works and tallies ‘ contra Edwardum 
de Westmonasterio’. Antiq. Journal, xxix. 

J. Stevens Cox relates the history of the gaol at Ilchester. Ilchester Hist. Mono- 
graphs, iv. 

R. H. Hilton examines the monastic estates of Winchcombe Abbey, with special 
reference to the manor of Sherborne (emphasis on the surprisingly light labour services 
in the early fourteenth century and on the balance between agriculture and sheep 
farming). Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journal ii. 

A. J. Roderick draws attention to thirteenth-century evidence of the existence 
of separate Welsh vills in the western half of Herefordshire, and suggests that such 
‘ villae Walenses ’ may have been numerous on the English side of the border. Bull. 
of Board of Celtic Studies, xiii. 

Jocelyn Otway-Ruthven prints two documents which identify the bishops of the 
province of Cashel as the parties who, in 1280, offered Edward I money in order that 
the Irish might ‘ have the common law of England’. Irish Hist. Studies, vi. 

Francis Jones prints abstracts of two sealed bonds, dated 1283 and 1295, given by 
Welsh freeholders of the lordship of Denbigh, undertaking to keep the peace [after 
the wars of 1282 and 1294]. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiii. 

Vera F. M. Garlick discusses the policy of the English bishops over the dispensation 
of rectors from the obligation to reside in their parishes, during the first half of the 
fourteenth century. History, new series, xxxiv. 

William Rees prints accounts for the Templars’ manor of Llanmadoc in Gower 
when it was seized into the king’s hand in January 1308 on the suppression of the 
Order. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiii. 

E. B. Fryde describes in great detail the procedure and book-keeping of the 
English government, 1327-48, in dealing with loans to the Crown and their repayment. 
(An important article.) Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxii. 

E. L. G. Stones prints extracts from the English Exchequer Accounts for February- 
April 1328 and elucidates the history of the important English mission to Edinburgh for 
the negotiations preliminary to the Treaty of Northampton. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

A. H. Burne attempts to establish the exact site and course of the battle of Neville’s 
Cross. Durham Univ. Journ, xli. 
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J. Stevens Cox relates the history of the almshouse and leper hospital at Ilchester. 
Ilchester Hist. Monographs, v. 

Gladys Dickinson collates information from national and local records on Scottish 
armour and arms, especially artillery, in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
Scot. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

U. M. Radford describes wax images and fragments found in the tomb of Edmund 
Lacey, bishop of Exeter (d. 1455) and by analogy convincingly shows them to have 
been votive offerings. Antiq. Journal, xxix. 

W. Stanford Reid prints a contract of 1524 for the marriage of the son and heir 
of Sir James Sandilands of Calder to the daughter of Robert Barton, the laird pro- 
viding extensive estates as his part of the bargain, and the wealthy Edinburgh burgess 
giving 2,000 marks as tocher to liquidate the other’s debts. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

G. R. Elton prints two unpublished letters of Thomas Cromwell, illustrating the 
minuteness of his interference in administration. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxii. 

S. L. Greenslade establishes a list of the monks of Durham Cathedral Priory at 
its dissolution (correcting D. Hay’s list in Archaeologia Aeliana, 1938). Durham 
Univ. Journ. xli. 

Francis Jones prints three documents, including a rental of 1568 preserved in 
Picton Castle, illustrating the rents and customs that obtained in Elizabethan Pem- 
brokeshire. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiii. 

Harold H. Davis elucidates the military career of Sir Thomas North the trans- 
lator. Huntington Lib. Quart. xii. 

David B. Quinn discusses, in the light of some hitherto unpublished documents, 
the preparations for the Virginia voyage of 1585. William and Mary Quart. 3rd 
ser. vi. 

A. H. Dodd supplements his article ante, lix. 348-70, by notes identifying more 
of the persons who belonged to the faction of Essex in North Wales, c. 1593-1601. 
Nat. Lib. of Wales Journal, vi. 

John W. Shirley, using unprinted documents from a Chancery case, suggests a 
possible source of financial support for Raleigh’s first Guiana venture. Huntington 
Lib. Quart. xiii. 

William H. McNeill contends that the potato was introduced into Ireland from 
Spain, not by Raleigh or any other Englishman. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxi. 

Warner F. Gookin elucidates the career of the explorer Bartholomew Gosnold, 
by a suggestive tissue of genealogical and personal research which may, if valid, 
connect him with Sir Thomas Smith, the Suffolk gentry interested in colonization, 
and the younger Hakluyt. William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. vi. 

Leonard Price Stavisky discusses the role of skilled negro labour in the crafts of 
British North America before the Revolution. Amer. Hist. Rev. liv. 

W. H. Finlayson describes and reproduces, from a Flemish manuscript, two sub- 
contemporary paintings, with accurate heraldic details, celebrating the part played 
by the Scots Brigade in the defeat of Don John of Austria at Rijmenam, near Malines, 
in 1578. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

Perry Miller continues his discussion of the theocratic element in the politics of 
early Virginia, with special reference to the struggle between Smith and Sandys. 
William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. vi. 

Elwyn Evans, Two Machynlleth toll books [prints two toll books of the Machynlleth 
fairs in 1632, giving the names and addresses of the buyers and sellers, and the numbers 
and prices of the stock that changed hands]. Nat. Lib. of Wales Journal, vi. 

A. H. Dodd argues that the attitude of Wales towards the second Bishops’ War of 
1640 was determined not by sympathy with Scots Presbyterianism, but by the fact 
that in the political sense Wales was staunchly Protestant, if only because the political 
outworks of Rome were Ireland and Spain, the two regions from which for two gener- 
ations the Welsh coast had been in greatest and most frequent peril. Bull. of Board 
of Celtic Studies, xii. 

Patrick J. Corish discusses the part played by Nicholas French, bishop of Ferns, 
in the peace negotiations of 1648-9 in Ireland. Irish Hist. Studies, vi. 

E. D. Jones assembles some useful information about the seventeenth-century 
Welsh antiquary, Robert Vaughan, the founder of the Hengest Library now in the 
National Library of Wales. Journal of Merioneth Hist. and Record Soc. i. 

Kenneth C. Corsar attributes Colonel Walter Dundas’s facile surrender of 
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Edinburgh castle to Cromwell, in December 1650, to political and not military con- 
siderations ; a rigid Covenanter, he broke his soldier’s oath rather than serve 
Charles II. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

George F. Sensabaugh attempts to prove, largely by similarities in the choice of 
quotations from ancient writers, that Samuel Johnson, and other whig adversaries 
of the doctrine of passive obedience, derived their ideas largely from Milton’s Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio. Huntington Lib. Quart. xiii. 

William H. Seiler describes the practice of beating the bounds of parishes and 
individual estates in Virginia, under the colonial Act of 1662. William and Mary 
Quart. 3rd ser. vi. 

Caroline Robbins discusses the repeal of the Triennial Act in 1664, emphasizing 
the personal responsibility of Charles II for this measure. Huntington Lib. Quart. 
xii. 

R. C. Jarvis, Illicit trade with the Isle of Man, 1671-1765. [Uses, for the first 
time, the important material in the London Custom House.] Trans. Lancs. and 
Cheshire Antiq. Soc. 

R. A. Preston discusses, as a still-born constitutional experiment, the creation 
of the office of Acting Secretary of State, and William Blathwayt’s tenure of it under 
William III. History, new ser. xxxiv. 

W. L. Burn reviews briefly the history of the property qualifications for members 
of the house of commons. Parliamentary Affairs, ii. 

Margaret Kinard prints reports on the British colonies in North America, from 
Pennsylvania to Massachusetts, written in 1698 by John Usher, former lieutenant- 
governor of New Hampshire. William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. vii. 

Gwendolyn B. Needham discusses the career of Mrs. Manley as a political journalist, 
contending that she wielded some influence and had inside information, probably 
from the duchess of Cleveland. Huntington Lib. Quart. xii. 

Michael Wise discusses the growth of Birmingham in the early eighteenth century, 
with special reference to the development of distributive services for a large hinter- 
land, as evidenced by the journeys of commercial travellers and the source of origin 
of newspaper advertisements. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journal, ii. 

Godfrey Davies prints two letters from James Brydges, soliciting re-election at 
Hereford in 1702, and gives a short account of Brydges’s election campaigns at 
Hereford. Huntington Lib. Quart. xii. 

R. C. Jarvis, The Jacobite Risings and the Public Monies. Trans. Lancs. and 
Cheshire Antiq. Soc. 

T. I. Jeffreys Jones studies the functions of the court leet of the town, borough 
and liberty of St. Clears, on the basis of the records of court leet presentments 1719- 
1889. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xiii. 

Francis L. Broderick discusses the secularization of the curriculum at Princeton, 
1745-94, with special reference to the political and philosophical influence of President 
Witherspoon. William and Mary Quart. 3rd ser. vi. 

B. G. Charles discusses (with a list) the records (1719-1884) of Mawddwy in 
Merionethshire, now deposited in the National Library of Wales. Journal of Merioneth 
Hist. and Record Soc. i. 

J. G. Kyd discusses recent (and future) changes in Scotland’s population structure 
as regards distribution in the geographical and occupational senses and by age-groups. 
Scot. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 

Edward Hughes prints an anonymous memorial of 1762 describing the deplorable 
condition of the public records of Scotland shortly before the building of the General 
Register House. Ibid. 

Francis A. Walett describes the political role of the Massachusetts Council during 
the years 1766 to 1774, when it fell under opposition control. William and Mary 
Quart. 3rd ser. vi. 

Gerald S. Graham examines briefly the naval strategy of the British Government 
in the war of the American Revolution. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxii. 

Charles H. Metzger discusses the military record of Roman Catholic tories in the 
War of the American Revolution, with special reference to Clifton’s regiment of 
‘Roman Catholic Volunteers’ and Rawdon’s ‘ Volunteers of Ireland’ (2 articles). 
Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxv. 

David Williams examines, in two articles, the strange quest of John Evans in 
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search of Welsh-speaking Indians in North America. (Interesting details about 
Welsh society in London c. 1790.) Amer. Hist. Rev. liv. 

S. M. Hardy examines the effect of British taxation on the prosperity of the 
colonies, 1790-1820. [So far as sugar is concerned, this article probably over-rates 
the effect of taxation upon the fortunes of the industry in conditions of virtual 
monopoly of the world supply and a continental system.] Univ. of Birmingham Hist. 
Journal, ii. 

Herbert Butterfield discusses the breach in the whig party, 1792, showing how 
late in the year Fox defined his attitude, and how little he differed from Pitt in the 
early summer. Cambridge Hist. Journ. ix. 

A. Aspinall ascribes the rupture of the negotiations for Princess Charlotte’s 
marriage with the Prince of Orange mainly to her infatuation for a Prussian prince. 
[The revelation is interesting, but it is far from certain that the right prince is desig- 
nated.] History, new ser. xxxiv. . 

Brian A. Kennedy prints a letter written in 1847 by Sharman Crawford to Smith 
O’Brien, pointing out the importance of the trade and financial aspects of the pro- 
posal to repeal the Union. Irish Hist. Studies, vi. 

Henry Winkler attempts to prove the complicity of Chamberlain in the Jameson 
Raid. (No new evidence; and the existing evidence cannot be made to clinch the 
question whether Chamberlain was an accomplice in the raid or only in the expected 
revolution in Johannesburg.) Amer. Hist. Rev. liv. 

R. C. Jarvis, Some records of the Port of Lancaster. Trans. Lancs. and Cheshire 
Antiq. Soc. 

R. H. D’Elboux reviews the subject of testamentary brasses and quotes evidence 
of prices. Antiq. Journal, xxix. 

C. 8. Phillips discusses the seats of the archbishop in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
concludes reasonably that he had three : the marble chair of St. Augustine, a wooden 
throne at the east end of the choir and a stall at its west end. Antiq. Journal, xxix. 

A list of the published writings of the late Sir John Edward Lloyd [valuable for 
numerous references to articles published in various periodicals]. Bull. of Board of 
Celtic Studies, xii. 


Italy 


Ottorino Bertolini, in a long and important article, traces the history of the di- 
aconiae, or ecclesiastical poor relief institutions, of Rome, from the seventh to the 
eighth century. His study brings together and criticizes earlier works by Duchesne, 
Lestocquoy, Kalsbach, Marrou and others. The author traces the origins of the 
diaconiae to the eastern monastic institutions of the same name, introduced into 
Italy by eastern monks. In Rome the diaconiae carried on the old work of the 
praefectus annonae, which from the time of Gregory the Great had been taken 
over by the church, and in the difficult times of the eighth century were incorporated 
by the papacy into the official machinery of the Roman church. Archiv. d. Soc. 
romana, Ixx. 

Raffaello Morghen defends himself warmly against criticisms of his article, Liberta, 
gerarchia e Chiesa nel pensiero medioevale (Riv. stor. ital. 1941), made by Michele 
Maccarone in Aevum, 1943, and also against an attack upon his book, Gregorio VII 
(Turin, 1942), by M. Scaduto, 8.J., in Civiléa cattolica of 4 August 1945. (This article 
should be read in connexion with two previous contributions of Morghen to Archiv. 
d, Deputazione romana, lxv and Ixvi; ante, Ixiv. 425). Archiv. d. Dep. romana, lxix. 

G. B. Picotti replies to criticisms made by Raffaelo Morghen in Archiv. d. Dep. 
romana, |xvi (vide ante, Ixiv. 425), of two articles of his dealing with the ancestry 
of Hildebrand and the place and date of his birth. Morghen criticizes his reply. 
Ibid. Ixix. 

Luigia Diamare describes the internal organization of the abbey of Monte Cassino 
in the thirteenth century, showing its decadence in the early part of the century and 
its partial recovery, spiritually and economically, after the end of the wars of Frederick 
II and the coming of the Angevin dynasty. Ibid. lxviii. 

Antonio Rota prints and discusses a fragment of the Roman Statuta Urbis of 1305, 
discovered by him in the Vatican archives. The Statwa were adopted after the death 
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of Benedict XI, when the popular government of the Commune of Rome revived. 
He is able to show their close relationship to the better known Statuta of 1363, in their 
provisions against the military power of the nobility of the City and Campagna. 
Archiv. d. Soc. romana, lxx. 

R. Cessi studies the ineffectual meeting at Cesena in 1484 between Venice and the 
league under Sixtus IV opposed to her two months before the Peace of Bagnolo. 
Prints five letters relating to it. Archiv. d. R. Dep. romana, Ixviii. 

Elena Vecchi-Pinto prints from Cod. Vat. lat. 8092 a speech which she identifies 
as one prepared by Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini for his mission to Charles VIII 
of France in the latter part of 1494 to dissuade him from attacking Naples. Ibid. 
lxviii. 

Luigi Firpo completes his study of the case of Giordano Bruno (vide ante, lxiv. 
426), criticizing the interpretations of Bruno’s character by Mercati and others and 
maintaining that, though not the faultless hero sometimes represented, Bruno was 
in fact a martyr for truth as he saw it. Rivista stor. ital. lxi. 

Domenico Demarco gives an account of the economic conditions of the poorer 
classes in the kingdom of Naples in the first half of the nineteenth century and of 
the economic policy of the government as factors causing discontent and revolution. 
Archiv. stor. nap., nuova serie, xxxi. 

Salvo Mastellone studies the work of Pellegrino Rossi as ambassador of France 
at Rome from 1846 to 1848, from his papers preserved in the Archives nationales 
at Paris. The author maintains that Rossi, in promoting the interests of his native 
Italy, as he saw them, nevertheless had French interests also in mind. Prints fifteen 
letters relating to Rossi’s mission. Rivista stor. ital. lxi. 

Eugenio Artori discusses the attitude of England to the Italian question on the 
eve of 1848. Archiv. stor. ital. cvi. 

Francesco De Stefano, in an article written in 1938 but not published until 1945, 
shows the importance attached by the Sicilian revolutionaries of 1848-9 to the idea 
of Rome as the capital of a reunited Italy. Archiv. d. R. Dep. romana, xviii. 

Federico Curato, in a long article, studies, from documents in the Public Record 
Office and in the Florentine Archives, the effects of Anglo-French mediation in the 
affairs of Tuscany in 1848-9, concluding that it was ineffective and half-hearted. 
Archiv. stor. ital. evi. 

D. Mack Smith re-examines Cavour’s attitude to Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition, 
concluding that in reality ‘ he gave no help while cleverly appearing as if he might do 
so at any moment’. Cambridge Hist. Journ. ix. 

Carlo Avarna Di Gualtieri publishes, with introduction and notes, a correspond- 
ence between his father, Duke Giuseppe Avarna, Italian ambassador at Vienna, and 
his friend, Cavaliere Riccardo Bollato, Italian ambassador at Berlin, extending from 
July 1914 to May 1915. Both correspondents were convinced of the necessity of the 
continued existence of Austria-Hungary, believing that, if the Dual Monarchy broke 
up, the Slav states formed from its ruins would fall under Russian influence and 
hinder Italian interests in the Mediterranean. They were therefore supporters of 
the Triple Alliance and their letters reveal their dissatisfaction with the policy being 
pursued by their government. Rivista stor. ital. xi. 

Franco Rava-Giorgio Spini discusses the nature and value of the sources so far 
available for the history of Italy in the late war between 1940 and 1945. Ibid. Ixi. 

Emilio Re details the measures taken to safeguard Italian archives during the 
late war and describes the chief losses sustained, telling the full story of the most 
notable loss, the burning of the Neapolitan archives by the Germans in 1943. 
Archiv. de Dep. romana, Ixix. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


A. C. F. Koch prints 31 documents from archives in Belgium and Northern France 
that relate to Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht in 1109-1249. These are designed 
to supplement collections already printed. Bijdr. en med. van het. Hist. Gen. lxvii. 

M. Coéns publishes an edition with apparatus criticus of the fifteenth-century life 
of St. Oda of Amay. Anal. Boll. lxv. 

J. Demey describes the unsuccessful attempts of the drapers of Ypres to main- 
tain their hold on the wool and cloth trades after 1280, and the functions of the 
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(numerically unimportant) ‘ upsetters’, or finishers, there about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. iv. 

Marinette ‘Bruwier, The disputes about jurisdiction and benefices between the 
University of Louvain and the bishop of Liége from 1425 to 1568. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés, xliv. 

J. L. van der Gouw prints 34 documents from Dutch archives relating to the 
activities of a privateer employed by Christian II of Denmark while living as an exile 
in the Netherlands. These documents shed light on Dutch economic history and 
institutions. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen. lxvii. 

J. Craeybeckx traces the attempts of the central government of the Netherlands 
under Charles V to regulate shipping. The ordinance of 1540 diminished the feudal 
character of the admiralty and made it more official; ordinances of 1550 and 1551 
and the convoying of the merchant-fleet from 1552, though much obstructed, especi- 
ally by Holland, were of advantage for the development of traffic and shipbuilding. 
Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. iii. 

C. Verlinden shows that the economic crisis in Flanders in the reign of Philip II 
did not, as is usually supposed, last from 1567, but was acute only from c. 1580 to 
c. 1590. Ibid. iv. 

B. A. Vermaseren reprints from a unique copy a tragedy on the death of William 
the Silent written by a Walloon catholic and first published in 1589. Bijdr. en med. 
van het. Hist. Gen. lxvii. 

I. J. Brugmans estimates statistically the contribution of the East India Com- 
pany to the wealth of the Dutch in the period of the republic. Although the materials 
are scanty, they show that this has usually been overrated, and that the East Indian 
trade was not one of the main props of Dutch economy in that period. Tijdschr. 
voor gesch. Ixi. 

M. Deneckere gives a preliminary account of the position of the two languages 
in the Flemish provinces of the southern Netherlands from 1715 to 1830 from the 
point of view of social history, showing that it was little affected by any government 
policy under the Austrian régime. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. iv. 

L. M. Rollin Couquerque traces the unsuccessful attempts to supersede the 
municipal and provincial postal services of the Dutch republic by a general service 
and the stages by which this change was accomplished between 1789 and 1801. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch. 1xi. 

J. Imbert explains the complications which ensued from the establishment of 
hospitals in Belgium after the suppression of monastic houses by the Emperor Joseph 
II. The emperor’s main intentions about the use to which the revenues were to be 
put were misunderstood (1787-89). Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xliv. 

A. Smits prints documents on the Belgian Revolution that supplement those 


already printed by Colenbrander and Gerretrou. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen. 
Ixvii. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


M. Artamonov, New excavations at Sarkel [throwing light both on the Khazar 
and on the Russian periods]. Voprosy Ist. x. 

Y. Natanson-Leski, Human geography of early Slavonic Pomerania. [Brief 
outline of the early tribal divisions until twelfth century.) Zap. Towarzystwa Nauko- 
wego w Torunia, xiii. 

P. Czaplewski, Studies of the register ‘ Dagome index’ [the problem of Szczecin 
in tenth century]. Ibid. xii. 

H. Chlopocka, The origins of Szczecin (Stettin). [Detailed study of Slavonic 
Szczecin till the creation of the German municipality in 1243.] Rocznkci Historyczne, 
xvii. 

A. Geigsztor discusses the archaeological sites the excavation of which is most 
likely to throw valuable light on the origins of the Polish state. Przeglad Historyczny, 
XXXViii. 

V. Vanetek, ‘Drwziny’ in the early Czech state. [The military followers of 
the early Czech princes before the twelfth century.] In French. Czasopismo Prawno- 
Historyczne, ii. 
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M. Gurnowski, ‘Slavonic Kings’. [Some evidence about the use of the royal 
title and attributes by uncrowned western Slavonic and Polish princes in the period 
till the fourteenth century.] Zap. Towarzystwa Naukowego w Toruniu, xiv. 

H. Matuszewska, The origins of Gdansk (Danzig). [Useful detailed survey of 
evidence concerning the period till c. 1300.] Roczniki Historyezne, xvii. 

W. Sobocinski, The minorities of princes and the institution of regency in medieval 
Poland. [Detailed study tracing the modification of early custom through the intro- 
duction of foreign legal ideas.] Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, ii. 

T. Manteuffel, The problem of Polish feudalism. [Interesting discussion in the 
light of recent work on western European feudalism.] Przeglad Historyezny, xxxvii. 

N. Zernov, Vladimir and the origin of the Russian church. [Re-examines the 
sources, and argues that Vladimir pursued a church policy independent of Byzantium, 
with Anastas Korsunin as first bishop of Kiev.] Slav. rev. xxviii. 

A. Vaillant, The Greek sources (connected with St. Basil) of three passages in 
Vladimir Monomakh’s Pouchenie. Byzantino-slavica, x. 

K. Myslinski, Poland and the western Pomerania after the death of Boleslaw IIT. 
[Relations of the duchy of Pomerania with its neighbours, 1138-1210. Stress on the 
considerable influence of the Polish princes in certain periods.] Roczniki Historyczne, 
xvii. 

A. Vetulani, Article-review of O. Balzer’s edition of Statutes of Casmir the Great 
for Little Poland (Malopolska). [Very critical. Of value for the study of the manu- 
scripts of this document.] Kwartalnik Historyczny, lvi. 

A. Frolov, The origins of the legend of the ‘ Miracle of Novgorod’ in 1170. [Cf. 
ante, Ixiv. 428.] Rev. des études slaves, xxv. 

I. Karwasinska, The archives possessed by the Polish kings in the fourteenth to 
sixteenth centuries concerning relations with the Teutonic order. [Throws valuable 
light on the composition of the Polish royal archives in this period.] Przeglad 
Historyezny, xxxvii. 

W. K. Matthews, Medieval Baltic tribes [in Russia, Lithuania, and Latvia]. 
American Slavic rev. viii. 

W. Kowalenko, Polish trade and shipping on the Vistula and the Baltic in the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. [Deals mainly with the part they played in 
the conflict between Poland and the Teutonic Order.] Roczniki Historyczne, xvii. 

A. Vetulani, Article-review of Z. Wojciechowski, ‘ Constitutional History of 
Poland in the Middle Ages’. [Very critical discussion by a historian from a different 
historical school. Interesting, but to be treated with caution.] Przeglad History- 
ezny, XXXvVii. 

N. A. Kazakova, The struggle of Novgorod against Hanseatic commercial pre- 
dominance, 1400-50 [achieved hardly any success]. Ist. Zap. xxviii. 

A. G. Marnkov, The course and rise of grain prices in Russia in the sixteenth 
century [with nine statistical tables. Estimates that grain prices had increased by 
four and a half times at the end of the century compared with the beginning; valu- 
able collection of price figures, especially from monastic accounts, some of them un- 
published, but some of the generalizations insufficiently supported]. Ibid. 

Z. Wojciechowski, Factors behind the establishment of the elective monarchy 
in Poland. An important study. In French. [Stresses the medieval origins of 
this and other leading features of the Polish constitution in the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries.] Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, i. 

8. Herbst, The Tartar raid of 1512. [Of interest for the Polish system of defence 
of the south-eastern frontier.] Przeglad Historyezny, xxxvii. 

A. Wojtowski, The Prussian Homage of 1525. [Interesting fresh evidence about 
the negotiations preceding the treaty from reports of the well-informed bishop of 
Warmia (Warmland).] Zap. Towarzystwa Naukowego w Toruniu, xiii. : 

B. A. Romanov, The 1550 lawbook of Ivan the Terrible. [Detailed, critical dis- 
cussion of I. I. Smirnov’s analysis ; see ante, lxiv. 429.] Ist. zap. xxix. 

W. Tomkiewicz, The ethnic composition and social structure of the Ukrainian 
Cossacks in the period c. 1550-1650. [Traces the influence of these factors on the 
changes in the attitude of the Polish state and nobility to the Cossacks.] Przeglad 
Historyezny, xxxvii. 

S. Szezotka, Review-article of S. Sreniowski’s ‘ Flight of pbasants in old Poland’. 
[Discusses some neglected problems and adds valuable further evidence, chiefly from 
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sixteenth to eighteenth centuries.]. Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarezych, 
xi. 

W. Sobocinski, The Constitutional Articles of 1573. [Their significance from the 
point of view of sixteenth-century Polish political and legal thought.] Czasopismo 
Prawno-Historyczne, i. 

B. Baranowski, The historical background of the Cossack-Tartar alliance of 1648 
{instances of earlier collaboration in the period 1623-48. Based on various Polish 
archives]. Przeglad Historyczny, xxxvii. 

P. Pascal, The Russian conquest of the Amur region ; original plans and Pashkov, 
1650-55. [Partly based on the archives of the Siberian prikaz.] Rev. des études 
slaves, xxv. 

Y. Wolinski, After Chocim, November 1673-January 1674. [Detailed account 
of the consequences of the battle of Chocim and the preliminaries of the royal election 
of John Sobieski.] Przeglad Historyczny, xxxvii. 

V. Shutoi, The class struggle and the national struggle in the Ukraine against 
Charles XII in 1708-9. [Emphasizes importance of guerilla warfare: uses new 
sources.] Voprosy ist. vii, and Izv. Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, vi. 

Roger Portal summarizes, in two articles, the evidently far from unanimous 
views of recent Russian historians about the industrial development of Russia in the 
eighteenth century. Rev. hist. cci. 

E. Zaozerskaya, The growth of small scale industry in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Voprosy ist. vi. 

Y. Lechnicka, Economic conflicts between Poland and Gdansk (Danzig) in the 
second half of the eighteenth century [stresses the selfish attitude of Gdansk in its 
attempts to monopolize all Polish sea-trade and its evasion of fiscal burdens]. Zap. 
Towarzystwa Naukowego w Toruniu, xiv. 

S. Hoszowski, The corn-trade of Torun 1760-1860. [Study of an important 
centre of trade on the lower Vistula, using archives of Torun and Gdansk (Danzig). 
Much statistical material.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarezych, xi. 

A. Skalkowski, The insurrection of Kosciuszko. [Interesting discussion of some 
problems. Stress on his military incapacity.) Sprawozdania Poznanskiego Tow- 
arzystwa Przyjaciol Nauk, xv. 

D. M. Lang, Some western sources of Radishchev’s political thought [chiefly 
Helvétius and Rayna]. Rev. des études slaves, xxv. 

V. Samoilov and others on the social-political, historical and anti-religious views 
of Radishchev. Voprosy ist. ix and Izv. Akad. Nauk S.8.S.R.., seriya ist. i. filosofii, vi. 

L. B. Svetlov, The political trials of three followers of Radishchev (Passek, Popov, 
and Slovstsov) in the seventeen-nineties. Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, vi. 

O. P. Markova, Russian policy and conditions in Georgia, in the light of official 
economic and financial surveys, 1800-40. [Critical examination of a large number of 
reports, many of them unpublished, in the Tiflis archives.] Ist. zap. xxx. 

T. Mencel, Introduction of the Napoleonic Code into the Duchy of Warsaw, 1807-8. 
In French. [A detailed account using Polish and Saxon archives.] Czasopismo 


Prawno-Historyczne, ii. 

D. M. Lang, The Decembrist conspiracy through British eyes. [Based on Strang- 
ford’s reports from the British embassy, in the P.R.O.] Amer. Slavic rev. viii. 

S. Kieniewicz, The peasant question in Austrian Poland in 1846-8. [Valuable 
study based partly on archive material.] Przeglad Historyczny, xxxviii. 

W. Yakobezyk, Cieszkowski and the Polish National League [organized in Prussian 
Poland in 1848 to promote patriotic activities in peaceful and legal ways]. Ibid. 
XXXViii. 

F. Paprocki, Sources for the study of the events of 1848 in Prussian Wielkopolska 
(Great Poland). [Summary of the information available in the records of the Prussian 
government at Poznan.] Roczniki Historyczne, xvii. 

N. Sladkevich, The historical views of Chernyshevsky and Dobrolynbov. Voprosy 
ist. ii. 

Sh. M. Levin, Herzen and the Crimean war. Ist. zap. xxix. 

N. N. Ulashchik, The origins of the rescript on emancipation of 20 November 1857 
to governor-general Nazimov. [Partly based on new archive sources: includes pre- 
vious proposals of landowners of Vilna governor-generalship.] Ibid. xxviii. 

N. Makeev, Chernyshevsky as editor of the Voenny Stornik. [Based on archive 
material.] Voprosy ist. iv. 
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A. M. Skalkowski prints five letters of Margrave A. Wielopolski to his son and 
wife in 1861-2 and some other correspondence concerning him [supplementing 
material previously published by the author]. Roczniki Historyczne, xvii. 

E. A. Livshits, The 1861 emancipation of serfs in the Ural metallurgical works. 
[Largely based on archive material.] Ist. zap. xxx. 

L. V. Bogutskaya, Guriya in the 1905-6 revolution. Izv. Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 
seriya ist. i filosofii, vi. 

K. Bazilevich and M. Druzhinin, Outline sketch of the periods into which Russian 
history should be divided. Voprosy ist. xi. 

V. Yatsunsky, The study of local history in the U.S.S.R. [Examines recent 
work : does not cover non-Russian parts of the U.S.S.R.] Ibid. viii. 

N. P. Vakar, The name ‘ White Russia’. [Discusses the various explanations : 
inclines to the view that ‘ white’ is linked up with not being dependents of the 
Tatars.] American Slavic rev. viii. 


Scandinavia 
I, P. Shaskolsky, The destruction of Sigtuna in 1187. [Analyses the evidence 
(which is solely Swedish) and argues that the attack was carried out by Karelians 
as part of Novgorod’s struggle against Sweden.] Ist. zap. xxix. 
M. Malowist, Development of the Swedish society till the seventeenth century. 
[Valuable discussion of the factors that prevented the development of feudal in- 
stitutions and the disappearance of free peasantry.] Przeglad Historyczny, xxxvii. 


Alexis A. Lillia gives a full length study of Alexis Andreyevitch Zakrevski, governor- 
general of Finland. Historiallinen Arkisto. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


F. Halkin analyses the Chifflet synaxary, now Troyes MS. 1204. Anal. Boll. lxvi. 

F. Halkin studies the Greek synaxary of Christ Church, Oxford, MS. 2, and 
demonstrates its close relationship to the Chifflet synaxary. Ibid. Ixvi. 

G. Vernadsky, The problem of the early Russian campaigns in the Black Sea 
area. [Further discussion of views on the evidence on the Russian expeditions 
of 860 and 941 from the Life of.St. Stephen of Surozh and the Life of St. George of 
Amastris.] American Slavic rev. viii. 

M. Burr, The code of Stephen Dushan. [Translation and notes.] Slav. rev. 
xxviii. 

F. Grekul, The towns and commerce of Moldavia in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Voprosy ist. xi. 


Spain and Portugal 


A. B. Hibbert traces the origin of the consulates of the Catalans in foreign ports. 
Camb. Hist. Journ. ix. 
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